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'  r'i  *  ■  '  i 

THE  progrefs  I  have  made  in  my  phi- 
lofophical  purfuits  fince  my  laft  pub¬ 
lication  will  not,  I  flattter  myfelf, 
difappoint  the  expectations  of  my  reader, 
provided  they  be  reafonable.  This  volume, 
like  all  the  preceding  ones,  contains  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  things  of  greater  and  of  lefs  import¬ 
ance,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  doCtrine  of  air , 
and  to  fubjeCts  which  have  ufually  been 
referred  to  the  general  head  of  chemiftry. 

He  will  find  that  I  have  profecuted  with 
confiderable  fuccefs  the  experiments  on  the 
green  vegetable  matter ,  of  which  I  treated  in 
my  laft  volume ;  nothing  having  been  then 
wanting,  but  the  certainty  of  this  being  ve¬ 
getable  fubjlance ,  to  my  advanciug  one  confi¬ 
derable  ftep  in  tracing  the  manner  in  which 
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this  and  other  growing  vegetables  purify 
noxious  air,  viz.  by  means  of  the  action  of 
light  upon  them;  having  then  fufficiently  fa- 
tished  myfelf,  that  it  was  light  only,  and  not 
heat ,  that  enabled  this  fubftance,  whatever  it 
was,  to  yield  pure  air.  And  from  this  I  have 
been  led  to  determine  other  important  cir- 
cumftanees  relating  to  the  general  ceco* 
nomv  of  nature.  The  reader  will  alfo  find 

'J  •  •  ■  * 

other  new  fads  relating  to  the  feveral  kinds 
of  air,  which  give  new  views  of  their  con- 
ftitution.  ,  *'  ' 

*  >  /•*  fv  »*.«••"»  •"  -  \  k 
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On  this  account  I  had  intended  to  have 
drawn  out  a  general  theory  of  all  the  kinds  of 
air,  and  tables  of  affinity ,  to  explain  the  vari^ 
ous  phenomena  in  which  they  are  concerned. 
But  having  many  things  yet  to  afcertain 
before  I  can  fatisfy  myfelf  with  refpect 
to  this  fubjeft,  and  being  unwilling  to  ob¬ 
trude  any  crude  conceptions  on  my  rea¬ 
ders,  I  have  thought  proper  to  defer  it  till  I 
ihall  have  made  lbme  farther  progrefs  in  my 
inquiries. 


However, 
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'  Howevetf,  the  fummary  and  methodical 
view  that  I  have  given  of  all  the  faffs  that  I 
have  difcovered  will  afiift  any  perfon  to  form 
as  good  a  theory  as  I  could  for  him.  For  all 
that  is  properly  meant  by  a  theory ,  exclufive 
of  hypothefs ,  is  a  number  of  general  propofi- 
tions,  comprehending  all  the  particular  ones, 
deduced  from  fingle  experiments.  A  ge¬ 
neral  theory  will  alfo  be  the  lefs  neceffary  on 
account  of  my  having  made  all  the  ufe  I 
could  of  the  mold  important  new  fafts,  in 
obferving,  at  the  time  that  I  mention  the  dif- 
coveries,  how  much  they  feem  to  affect  our 
ideas  of  the  conftitution  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  air  to  which  they  relate. 

This  volume  would  probably  have  been 
larger,  or  have  made  its  appearance  earlier,  but 
that  the  former  part  of  the  laft  fummer  was 
engroffed  by  a  tedious  and  dangerous  illnefs, 
and  the  latter  part  of  it  was  taken  up  by 
my  removal  from  Caine  to  Birmingham. 
But  my  health  being,  by  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
in  a  good  meafure  re-eftabli(hcd,  I  flatter 
rnyfelf  I  fhall  be  able  to  devote  myfeif  as 

A  4  much 
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much  as  in  any  former  period  of  my  life  to 
philofophical  purfuits ;  and  during  my  in¬ 
capacity  for  making  experiments,  my  hints 
for  the  farther  profecution  of  them  are  great¬ 
ly  accumulated*  But  whether  my  application 
to  thefe  ftudies  will  be  crowned  with  fuccefs 
is  a  thing  for  which  I  cannot  anfwer.  I  can 
only  promife  to  follow  with  afliduity  fuch 
lights  as  have  occurred,  or  that  may  occur 
to  me. 

It  has  been  one  confequence  of  the  late 
interruption  of  my  philofophical  purfuits, 
that  many  courfes  of  experiments  recited 
in  this  volume  are  left  imperfect.  But 
whenever  the  publication  had  been  made, 
this  mull:,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
have  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  unavoidable. 
No  philofophical  inveftigation  can  be  faid  to 
be  completed,  that  leaves  anything  unknown 
that  we  are  prompted  by  it  to  wilh  we  could 
know  relating  to  it.  But  fuch  is  the  necef- 
iary  connexion  of  all  things  in  the  fyftem 
of  nature,  that  every  dilcovery  brings  to  our 
view  many  things  of  which  we  had  no  inti¬ 
mation 
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Illation  before,  the  complete  difcovery  of 
which  we  cannot  bm  help  wifhing  for ;  and 
whenever  thefe  difoveries  are  completed,  we 
may  affure  ourfelves  they  will  farther  increafe 
this  kind  of  diffatisfadlion. 

The  greater  is  the  circle  of  light,  the  great¬ 
er  is  the  boundary  of  the  darknefs  by  which 
it  is  confined*  But,  notwith (landing  this, 
the  more  light  we  get,  the  more  thankful  we 
ought  to  be,  for  by  this  means  we  have 
the  greater  range  for  fatisfaclory  contem¬ 
plation.  In  time  the  bounds  of  light  will 
be  flill  farther  extended ;  and  from  the 
infinity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  divine 
works,  we  may  promife  ourfelves  an  endlefs 
progrefs  in  our  inveffigation  of  them:  a  prof- 
peel  truly  fublime  and  glorious.  The  works 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  fuccefsful  philofo— 
phers  are,  on  this  account,  open  to  our  com¬ 
plaints  of  their  being  imperfeft.  Did  Dr, 

Hales  excite  no  .wi(h  that  he  did  not  fatisfy 

* 

with  refpetl  to  air ?  And  did  Newton  him- 
felf  folve  every  query  concerning  light ? 
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I  am  ready,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that 
more  experiments  (which  the.  fagacious  read/- 
er  will  fee  I  might  have  made)  would  pro¬ 
bably  ha,ve  carried  me  confideFa-bly  farther 
in  feveralof  the  lubjects  of  inquiry.  'But  hav¬ 
ing  materials  enow  for  a  volume,  and  enter¬ 
ing,  as  I  may  fjy,  upon  a  new  period  of  life ,  I 
was  willing  tp  clofe  my  philofophical  ac- 
compts  as  they  ffcand  at  prelent,  before  I  open 
a  new  one.  And  whenever  I  have  made 

T  •  -  ‘  1  -  ’  w  ...  k  n  |  JL  /  f  *  :  j 

any  publication,  I  have  been  unwilling 
to  with-hold  from  my  reader  any  thing 
concerning  which  1  was  able  to  give  him 
even  imperfect  information.  By  this  means 
he  is  fully  pofftffed  of  all  that  I  myfcif  know 
on  the  lubject,  and  is  therefore  equally  qua¬ 
lified  to  latisfy  his  own  impatience,  in  what¬ 
ever  refpects  1  may  have  left  it  unfatisfied. 
He  cannot  but  fee, if  he  confiders  whatisnow 
before  him,  that  many  new  and  promifing 
fields  of  inquiry  are  open  to  us.  And  I 
thank  God  I  am  now  in  a  fituation  in  which 
I  have  every  advantage  for  entering  upon 
them. 


Having 
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Having  fufficient  room  for  it,  I  have  Intro¬ 
duced  into  this  volume  the  paper  on  the 
lateral  explofion ,  from  the  Philofophicat 
Tran  factions  of  the  year  1760.  By  this 
means  every  thing  that  I  have  written  on 
philofophical  fubje&s  wili  be  found  in  thefe 
five  volumes,  or  in  my  Hjicry  of  JLletlri ci¬ 
ty*  There  only  remains  in  the  Philofophi¬ 
cal  Tranfa6Hons,afewpapersof  mine  contain¬ 
ing  general  refults  of  procefies,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

I  have  alfo  addrefied  a  Letter  to  Mr,  Kir- 
wan  on  his  Notes  to  Mr,  Schecle's  treatife  on 
air  and  fire.  But  it  contains  little  more  than 
wrill  be  found  at  large  in  this  volume,  except 
an  opinion  which  1  have  long  entertained, 
that  the  explofive  power  of  aurum  fulminans 
is  owing  to  the  letting  at  liberty  a  great 
quantity  of  alkaline  air,  an  opinion  which 
I  have  not  yet  verified  by  experiment,  but  of 
which  I  entertain  little  doubt. 

The  method  I  have  ufed  in  this  volume 
is  the  lame  with  that  of  the  preceding,  viz. 

analytic 
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analytic  and  hijlorical ,  but  as  concife  as  pof- 
lible.  Details  of  many  experiments  will 
alwavs  be  tedious  to  thofe  who  look  for 
nothing  but  general  reiults;  but  to  thofe 
who  chufe  to  profecute  the  inquiries  them- 
felves,  they  will  be  found  abfolutely  neceffa- 
ry.  I  (hall  myfelf  be  obliged  to  look  back 
to  all  the  circumftances  that  I  have  noted, 
whenever  1  refume  the  inveftigations ;  and 
1  therefore  conclude  they  will  be  of  the  lame 
ufe  to  others.  My  wifli  is  not  only  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  generality  of  thofe  perfons  who  take 
pleafure  in  reading  philofophical  writings, 
but  alfo  to  affift  future  experimenters.  Others 
may  content  themfelves  with  feeing  thecon- 
cluliuns,  and  pafs  by  the  details. 

It  has  neceffarily  happened,  from  my  hav¬ 
ing  publiihed  my  experiments  as  foon  as  the 
hiilorical  account  of  them  would  fupply  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  volume  (a  conduit  with  which  I 
fee  every  reafon  to  be  fatisfied)  not  only  that 
fome  things  required  to  be  profecuted  farther, 
but  that  others  have  required  correction.  On 
this  account,  all  thofe  who  now  read  the 

whole 
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whole  work  from  the  beginning,  will  wifh 

to  be  informed,  as  they  proceed,  howr  far  the 

articles  under  their  immediate  confideration 
• 

have  received  illuftration  from  the  farther 
profecution  of  the  fame  fubje£ls,of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  fubiequent  volumes. 

For  this  reafbn  I  conceived  that  it  muftbe 
ufeful,  in  this  advanced  ftate  of  the  work,  to 
revife  the  whole  from  the  beginning,  and 
write  notes  on  thofe  paflages  on  which  I  can 
throw  more  light  than  1  was  able  to  do  at 
the  time  when  they  were  written.  Such 
notes  1  have  now  drawn  up.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  jirjl  volume.  In  future  time, 
myfelf,  or  others,  mav  be  able  to  throw  as 

.  t  4  » 

much  light  on  the 
the  later  volumes. 

k  f  4.  it  >  *  '  '  i 

It  has  alfo  happened  from  the  publication 
of  this  work  at  different  periods,  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  whole,  as  one  work ,  could 
not  be  regular;  fome  things  having  been  dif- 
covered  laft,  which,  in  an  orderly  fyftem, 
ought  to  have  been  placed  firft ;  and  many 

things 
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things  nearly  allied  in  nature  being  wide¬ 
ly  did  ant  from  each  other;  a  defeat  which 
no  Index ,  in  the  ufual  form,  can  fufficiently 
remedy.  «- 

1  '  *  *  i  i  A  #  -  'I  Lj  1  A- '  *  S  '  . •  ,  ;  . .  ^ 

For  this  reafon  I  have  alfo  thought  it 
would  be  ufeful  (and  indeed  I  have  been 

•*‘s  :  »  f>  •  •y  , 

frequently  urged  to  it  by  my  friends)  to 
draw  up  a  methodical  index ,  or  a  fummary 
view  of  all  the  niGre  important  facls ,  with  re¬ 
ferences  to  thofe  parts  of  the  work  in  which 
they  are  more  largely  treated  of.  This  I 
have  now  done  with  fome  care,  but  in  as 
few  words  as  poffible,  the  mod  general  re- 
fults  only  being  recited,  referring  to  the 
work  itfelf  for  all  details  and  precedes.  A 
few  things,  however,  are  repeated,  when 
they  equally  came  under  two  different  heads, 
and  were  of  fufRcient  importance.  Such  a 
fummary  view  as  this  will  be  particularly 
ufeful  to  fugged  what  is  yet  mod  wanted  to 
extend  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  to 
diredl  the  views  of  future  experimenters. 


I  cannot 
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.  I  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  ex- 
preffing  my  joy  that  the  progrefs  of  philofo- 
phy  does  not  feem  to  be  much  retarded  by 
the  calamities  of  war,  in  which  a  great  part 
of  Europe  is  unhappily  involved  ;  except 
that  the  correfpondence  of  philofophers  in 
didant  parts  of  the  world  is  interrupted  by 
it;  and  a  greater  difficulty  is  found  in  pro¬ 
curing  foreign  publications. 

The  principal  fubjeft  of  this  volume  is 
purfued  with  great  ardour  by  many  foreign¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  by  philofophers  in  this  country ; 
and  fince  the  ch  a  rafter  that  Virgil  gives  to 
Fame  is  dill  more  applicable  to  Philofophy , 
vires  acquirit  eundo  (which  I  have  taken  for 
a  motto  to  this  volume)  we  may  flatter  our- 
lelves  with  a  proipeft  of  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
discoveries  of  the  mod  intereding  nature. 

I  alio  cannot  help  expreffing  a  wifh  that 
with  the  return  of  peace  (and  happily  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  date  to  be  always 
at  war)  we  may  fee  every  obdruction  to  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  which  is  equally 

friendly 
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friendly  to  all  Rates,  removed.  Taxes  011 
the  importation  of  books,  and  other  articles 
of  literature,  are  fo  impolitic,  as  well  as  il¬ 
liberal,  that  it  is  earnestly  wi£hed  that  fome- 
thing  may  be  ftipulated  by  the  contending 
powers  for  abplifhing  them.  There  are 
flatefmen  whofe  minds  are  fufficiently.  en¬ 
larged  to  fee  that  Philofophy  gives  an  ample 
equivalent  for  the  exemption. 


Birmingham ,  24 th  March t  1781* 
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T  T  AVING  appropriated  the  Introduction 
M*  ■*.  0f  each  of  the  former  volumes  to  the 
defcription  of  apparatus,  and  an  account 
of  improvements  in  the  method  of  making 
experiments,  and  having  done  little  of  this 
kind  fince  my  laft  publication,  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  volume  was  hardly  neceflary.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  give  a  fhort 
account  of  the  earthen  jar  in  which  I  made 
many  of  the  experiments  on  the  growth  of 
plants  in  different  kinds  of  air,  recited  in  this 
volume;  and  a  bare  infpeftion  of  jig.  1,  will 
be  almofl  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. 

The  jar  was  about  eighteen  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  top,  and  of  the  fame  depth. 

b  2  It 
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It  was  placed  In  an  open  expofure  In  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  flicks  were  thrufl  into  the  earth  in 
a  perpendicular  pofition,  quite  round  it;  and 
to  thefe  flicks  glafs  jars,  filled  with  water, 
with  their  mouths  inverted  in  the  water  of 
the  earthen  jar,  were  faflened  by  firings. 
After  I  had  introduced  into  one  of  thefe  jars 
any  particular  kind  of  air,  I  afterwards  drew 
through  the  water,  and  put  into  it,  any  plant, 
the  top  and  leaves  of  which  1  wifhed  to  ex- 
pofe  to  it ;  fupporting  the  root  or  flalk  at  a 
proper  height  in  the  earthen  jar,  if  I  found 
that  any  fuch  fupport  was  necefTary.  In  fome 
cafes  in  will  be  found  that  the  top  of  the 
plant  was  in  one  jar,  and  the  root  or  flalk 
in  another;  which  it  was  not  at  all  difficult 
to  do. 

Fig.  2,  reprefents  the  inflrument  by  which 
I  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  conducting 
power  of  different  kinds  of  air  with  refpect 
to  heat.  It  confifls  of  a  glafs  bulb  open  at 
both  ends,  fo  that  I  could  eafily  fallen  a  ther¬ 
mometer  with  its  bulb  in  the  center  of  it, 
where  it  would  be  furrounded  by  any  kind 

of 
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of  air,  introduced  into  it  after  it  had  been 
previoufly  filled  with  mercury.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  is 
fufficiently  defcribed  in  the  account  of  them, 

P*  375- 

I  have  made  feveral  imorovements  in  my 

.  \ 

method  of  making  experiments,  but  they 
are  not  of  importance  enough  to  deferve  a 
particular  defcription.  If  i  fliould  make 
any  farther  alterations,  I  may  perhaps,  on 
fome  future  occafion,  give  a  drawing  and 
defcription  of  my  whole  apparatus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lateft  improvements  that  1  (hall 
be  able  to  make  in  it. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  remind 
my  reader  that,  in  meafuring  the  purity  of 
refpirable  air,  I  mix  with  it  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrous  air,  or  if  it  be  highly 
dephlogifticated,  two  equal  quantities  of 
nitrous  air,  which  is  always  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  the  volume: 
after  this  I  transfer  the  mixture  into  a  gra¬ 
duated  tube.  Confequently  a  lefs  number 
in  the  refult  is  always  an  indication  of  great¬ 
er  purity.  This  number,  in  order  to  be  as 

concife 
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concife  ns  pofiible,  I  have  in  this  volume 
termed  the  meafure  of  the  teji .  Thus  if  when 
I  mix  two  equal  quantities  of  common  air 
and  nitrous  air,  they  afterwards  occupy 
the  fpace  of  one  meafure,  and  two  tenths 
of  a  meafure,  I  fay  the  meafures  oj  the  tejl 
were  i.  2. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  growth  of  the  Willow  Plant  m 
different  kinds  of  air* 

J  N  my  laft  publication  I  obferved  that  the 
willow  plant  grew  very  well  both  in 
inflammable  and- in  common  air,  and  that 
it  abforbed  a  considerable  proportion  of  both 
the  kinds,  as  well  as  of  nitrous  air.  In  this 
there  could  not  poffibly  be  any  miftake,  un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe  the  water  to  have  abforbed 
the  air,  which  it  has  never  been  known  to 
do  in  any  fimilar  circumftances.  However, 
when  I  refumed  the  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  this  plant  in  the  courfe  of  the 

B  laft 
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laft  fummer,  I  had  no  inftance  of  the  ab- 
forption  of  common  air;  but  I  had  repeated, 
and  very  extraordinary  ones  of  the  abforp- 
tion  of  inflammable  air  by  it,  and  the  plant 
flourifhed  fo  remarkably  in  this  air,  that  it 
may  be  faid  to  feed  upon  it  with  great 
avidity.  This  procefs  terminates  in  the 
change  of  what  remains  of  the  inflammable 
air  into  phiogifticated  air,  and  fometimes  into 
a  fpecies  of  air  as  good  as  common  air,  or 
even  better;  fo  that  it  muft  be  the  inflamma¬ 
ble  principle  in  the  air  that  the  plant  takes, 
converting  it,  no  doubt,  into  its  proper  nou- 
rifhment. 

Some  other  plants  alfb,  as  Comfrey  and 
duck-weed,  I  obferved  to  thrive  very  well  in 
inflammableair,and  to  produce  afimilar  effedt 
upon  it,  though,  as  I  obferved  in  my  firfl:  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  fubjedt  of  air,  and  upon  other 
occafions  fince,  mint  does  not  thrive  fo  well 
in  this  as  in  common  air,  and  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  found  that,  in  time,  this  plant  is  kil¬ 
led  by  it. 

It  may  deferve  to  be  mentioned  in  this 

connexion,  that  the  willow  plant  grows  beft 

^  • 
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in  marfhy  places,  which  abound  with  in¬ 
flammable  air.  The  plants  that  I  made  ufe 

*  / 

of  grew  in  the  bottom  of  a  field,  in  and  near 
a  piece  of  water,  into  which,  if  I  only 
thruft  a  flick,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  air  rufhed  out,  fo  that,  without 
changing  my  place,  I  could,  at  any  time, 
collect  a  large  receiver  full  of  it;  and  bub¬ 
bles  of  air  were  very  frequently  rifing  fponta- 
neoufly  from  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  a  provifion  in  nature,  that  this 
noxious  kind  of  air  fhould  be  fitted  to  the 
nourifhment  of  fuch  plants  as  grow  be  ft  in 
thofe  places  in  which  it  abounds,  as  well  as 
that  plants  in  general  fhould  purify  the 
common  atmofphere. 

The  fadls  from  which  thefe  conclufionst 
are  drawn,  as  well  as  fome  farther  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fubjedt,  are  the  following,  in 
the  recital  of  which  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
mention  the  month  and  the  day  on  which 
the  obfervations  were  made,  as  they  have  a 
connexion  'with  the  ftate  of  the  plant,  and 
probably  with  its  powers  of  adtion  on  air. 

B  2  '  On 
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On  the  26th  of  May  1779,  I  put  ajar  of 
about  twenty  ounce  meafures  of  air  over  a 
willow  plant  growing  in  water,  and  on  the 
firft  of  June  I  obferved  that  the  air  was  little 
diminifhed  in  quantity,  or  affe£ted  in  qua¬ 
lity;  for  by  the  t til  of  nitrous  air  the  mea¬ 
fures  were  1.33;  that  is,  when  one  naeafure 
of  nitrous  air  was  mixed  with  one  meafure 
of  this  air,  they  occupied  the  fpace  of 
1.33  meafures.  The  plant  continuing  to 
grow,  I  examined  it  on  the  5th  of  June, 
when  the  meafures  were  1.3,  and  thofe  of 
the  common  air  at  the  fame  time,  I  obferved, 
were  1.26.  This  flight  degree  of  injury  I 
imputed  to  fome  black  leaves,  which  were 
then  about  the  plant.  On  the  8th  of  the 
fame  month,  the  meafures  were  1.36,  and 
on  the  15th  they  were  1.4;  and  there  was 
ffill  no  more  profpeft  of  the  air  being  ab- 
forbed  than  before.  This  I  thought  very 
extraordinary,  as  in  the  preceding  fummer 
I  had  always  found,  take  what  care  I  could, 
that  thefe  plants  injured  common  air,  and  at 
leaft  diminilhed  it  in  the  ufual  degree  of 
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one  fourth,  if  they  did  not  abforb  more 
of  it. 

In  inflammable  air  the  refults  were  con- 

/ 

liftent  with  the  preceding  obfervations,  and 
uniform  with  themfelves.  But  the  year 
before  I  had  no  opportunity  of  purfuing 
thefe  obfervations  to  the  extent  that  I 
wiflied,  fo  that  I  could  not  tell  in  what  ftate 
the  plants  would  finally  leave  the  air ; 
whereas  now  I  had  fufficient  time  fully  to 
fatisfy  my  curiofity  in  this  refpedt. 

On  the  18th  of  May  I  introduced  one  of 
thefe  plants,  growing  in  water,  under  a  jar 
of  ftrong  inflammable  air,  and  the  3d  of 
June  following,  I  found  that  it  was  dimi- 
nifhed  about  one  third.  Examining  it,  I 
found  it  was  but  weakly  inflammable.  This 
plant  had  not  room  to  expand  itfelf,  but 
ftill  it  lived  very  well.  On  the  31ft  of  the 
fame  month,  there  was  no  more  than  one 
third  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  jar,  and  it 
was  ftill  flightly  inflammable.  Owing  to 
iome  accident  or  other,  the  plant  had  been 
dead  about  a  week,  after  which  time  I 

B  3  obferved 
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obferved  that  the  air  had  ceafed  to  be  di- 
minilhed. 

•  - 

I  then  introduced  another  plant  into  what 
remained  of  the  air,  and  on  the  5  th  of  June 
it  was  reduced  one  third  more,  and  then  I 
could  not  perceive  that  there  was  any  thing 
inflammable  in  it.  It  was  alfo  a  good  deal 
dephlogiflicated ;  for  with  two  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft 
were  1.6,  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
growth  of  this  plant  in  this  kind  of  air 
had  the  lame  effedt  upon  it  as  agitation  in 
water  would  have  had,  viz.  diminifhing  it, 
depriving  it  of  its  inflammability,  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  in  fome  meafure  refpirable. 

I  had  another  refult  exactly  correfpond- 
ing  with  this.  For  on.  the  9th  of  June  I 
examined  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air,  in 
which  a  willow  plant  had  grown  from  the 
26th  of  May  ;  but  in  this  cafe  not  more 
than  about  half  the  quantity  was  abforbed, 
but  part  of  the  remainder  fired  with  one  ex- 
plofion,  like  a  mixture  of  common  and  in¬ 
flammable  air;  and  applying  the  teft  of  ni- 

. 
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trous  air,  the  meafures  were  1*43,  which 
is  about  that  ftate  of  air  in  which  a  can¬ 
dle  juft  goes  out.  On  the  15th  of  June 
another  quantity  of  this  air,  in  which  a 
willow  plant  had  grown  from  the  fame 
time,  was  fired  in  the  fame  manner,'  and 
the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.44;  though 
only  about  one  half  of  it  had  difappeared. 

Another  quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  in¬ 
flammable  air,  in  which  a  willow  plant  had 
grown  the  fame  time,  was  reduced  to  onefixth 
of  its  original  quantity.  It  then  exploded  like 
a  mixture  of  common  and  inflammable  air, 
and  the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.53.  It 
was  examined  on  the  9th  of  June.  On  the 
15th  of  the  fame  month  it  was  diminifhed 
ftill  more,  and  had  then  nothing  inflamma¬ 
ble  in  it,  but  the  purity  was  nearly  the  fame ; 
the  meafures  of  the  teft  being  1.54. 

In  all  the  experiments  that  I  made  of 
this  kind,  the  quantity  of  air  abforbed  was 
very  various,  depending  probably,  upon  the 
health  of  the  plant,  its  fize  in  proportion 
fo  that  of  the  jar,  and  other  circumftances. 

B  4  On 
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Oil  the  24th  of  May  I  had  introduced 
one  of  thefe  plants  into  a  jar  of  inflammable 
air,  collected  from  the  marfh  near  which 
I  had  gathered  it ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June 
I  found  it  fo  far  diriiinifhed,  that  little  more 
than  one  feventli  of  the  original  quantity 

X  ■ 

remained.  This  was  merely  phlogifticated 
air ;  for  it  was  not  affected  by  nitrous  air, 
and  extinguifiied  a  candle. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  I  found  that  ano¬ 
ther  quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  in  which  a  willow  plant  had 
grown  from  the  fame  date,  was  not  di mi¬ 
nified  near  fo  much  ;  for  about  one  third  of 
the  original  quantity  was  left.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  partly  inflammable,  the  ilightefl; 
blue  flame  imaginable  being  perceived  in  a 
large  jar  of  it.  When  I  applied  the  tefi:  of 
nitrous  air,  the  meafures  were  1.62. 

A  fign  of  the  great  vigour  of  the  plants 
growing  in  inflammable  air,  was  the  vivid 
greennefs  not  only  of  the  leaves  that  were 
in  the  air,  but  of  thofe  alio  that  were  under 
water,  and  the  length  of  time'  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  fo  in  thefe  circumftances ;  whereas,  in 
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general,  when  the  top  of  the  plant  was  in 
.common  air,  the  leaves  that  were  underwa¬ 
ter  foon  became  difcoloured,  and  perifhed. 
Thefe  leaves  on  the  contrary,  not  only  con¬ 
tinued  green,  but  were  always  loaded  with 
air  bubbles,  which  were  continually  de¬ 
taching  themfelves,  and  riling  into  the  jar, 
having  their  places  fupplied  by  others.  Thefe 
bubbles,  I  had  no  doubt,  conlifted  of  the 
air  that  had  been  (trained,  as  it  were,  through 
the  plant,  leaving  its  phlogifton  behind,  for 
the  nourifhment  of  the  plant.  I  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  collect  a  quantity  of  thefe  bubbles, 
before  they  mixed  with  and  diluted  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  in  the  top  of  the  jar,  but  I 
did  not  fucceed.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
it  would  have  been  dephlogifticated  air,  as 
this  will  ealilv  account  for  the  (rate  in  which 

i 

I  found  this  air  in  the  experiments  recited 
abov£. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  whether  thefe 
bubbles  conlifted  of  air  that  had  been  im¬ 
bibed  by  the  leaves,  and  then  paffed  through 
a  conliderable  fpace  within  the  fubftance  of 
the  plant,  pr  pf  the  air  that  had  been  con¬ 
tained 
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tallied  in  the  water,  to  which  thefe  leaves 
had  immediate  accefs.  The  latter  feems  more 
probable  from  fome  experiments,  but  the 
following  are  nearly  decifive  in  favour  of 
the  other  fuppofition. 

I  put  the  ftalk  of  a  willow  plant  into  ail 
inverted  jar  full  of  water,  while  the  top  of 
it  was  in  a  jar  of  inflammable  air.  In  thefe 
circumftances  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  was 
collected  in  the  inverted  jar,  and  it  was  evi- 
dentlv  better  than  common  air.  This  air 

j 

I  had  obferved  to  come  from  all  the  outfide 
of  the  flask,  but  efpecially  from  the  places 
where  the  leaves  had  been  broken  off;  and 

♦  .  •  '  7 

there  were  fome  few  bubbles  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  place  where  the  ftalk  itfelf  had 
been  cut,  for  it  had  no  root. 

In  another  experiment  of  this  kind,  when 
the  plant  had  been  in  the  fituation  above  de- 
fcribed,  from  the  iith  to  the  14th  of  June, 
three  fourths  of  an  ounce  meafure  of  air  was 
collefted  in  the  inverted  jar,  fo  pure,  that  the 
meafures  of  the  teft  were  0.63;  and  with  two, 
meafures  of  nitrous  air  1.5.  Applying  the 
flame  of  a  candle  at  the  orifice  of  a  tube 

filled 
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filled  with  it,  there  was  a  loud  explofion, 
fo  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  dephlogifticated 
and  inflammable  air. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  I  collected  half  an 
ounce  meafure  more  from  the  fame  plant; 
and  applying  to  it  the  teft  of  nitrous  air,  the 
meafures  were  o.  9,  and  there  was  nothing 
fenfibly  inflammable  in  it.  Had  there  been 
nothing  inflammable  in  the  air  collected  in 
the  inverted  jar,  containing  the  ftalk  of  the 
plant,  the  probability  would  have  been,  that 
all  the  air  came  from  the  water,  dephlogifti- 
cated  by  the  adlion  of  the  plant;  but  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  inflammable  air  in  it  feems  to  prove 
that  part  of  it,  at  leaf,  had  been  imbibed  by, 
and  ftrained  through  the  plant,  entering  at 
the  leaves  (which  alone  were  expofed  to  the 
inflammable  air)  and  iffuing  at  the  flalk, 
which  was  turned  up  into  the  other  jar  in 
which  the  air  was  received.  This  Angular 
cafe,  for  it  is  the  only  refult  I  ever  had  of  the 
kind,  {hows  that  the  plant  had  taken  in  more 
nourifhment  than  it  could  properly  digell:. 

This  plant  thriving  fo  remarkably  well  in 
inflammable  air,  and  depriving  it  of  its  in¬ 
flammability* 
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flammability,  I  thoiVght  it  could  not  well 
fail  to  purify  phlogifticated  air,  if  I  gave 
proper  attention  to  its  health  and  eafe  in  its 
confined  fituation,  though  (perhaps  through 
want  of  this  attention)  it  had  failed  to  do  lo 
the  preceding  fuiiimer;  and  I  was  not  difap- 
pointed  in  my  expectations  at  this  time. 

On  the  2 2d  of  June  I  introduced  one  of 

4  *  '  . 

thefe  plants  into  a  jar  of  air  phlogifticated 
by  the  putrefaction  of  fifhes,  confined  by  rain 
water,  in  which  I  had  found  by  frequent 
trials,  that  the  green  vegetable  matter  was 
not  foon  generated;  and  on  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month,  it  was  fo  much  improved,  that 
the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.  38,  which  is 
a  little  better  than  the  date  in  which  air  will 
juft  extinguifh  a  candle.  The  3d  of  July,  I 
examined  it  again,  and  then  the  meafures 

o  7 

were  1.  32,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  fame 
month,  it  was  exactly  of  the  ftandard  of 
common  air.  The  water  by  which  it  was 
confined  certainly  produced  no  air;  for  ano¬ 
ther  jar  filled  with  water,  in  the  fame  trough, 
and  therefore  having  precifely  the  fame  ex- 

poiure  with  rcfpedt  to  light,  and  all  other 

circumftances. 
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circumftances,  had  no  air  at  all  in  it.  A  very 

•  t  * 

little  air  was  {trained  through  this  plant,  and 
it  was  almoft  thoroughly  phlogiflicated ;  for 
the  meafures  of  the  teft:  were  i.  7. 

Nitrous  air  I  have  always  found  to  be 
final  to  vegetable,  as  well  as  to  animal  life, 
and  fo  it  proved  in  this  inflance;  as  indeed  ft 
had  done  the  preceding  fummer.  From  the 
18th  of  May  to  the  18th  of  June,  a  quantity 
of  this  air  was  diminifhed  by  a  willow  plant 
to  one  fourth,  and  then  it  was  fo  changed, 
that  it  admitted  a  candle  to  burn  in  it  with  a 
gently  blue  enlarged  flame;  a  ftate  which,  as 
I  have  obferved,  nitrous  air  generally  pafles 
through  before  it  becomes  mere  phlogifli¬ 
cated  air,  and  which,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
volume,  will  appear  to  be  nitrous  air  par¬ 
tially  dephlogifticated. 

Fhlogifton  being  the  pabulum  of  plants, 
as  it  is  probably  of  animals  too,  dephlogiflU 
cated  air  muft  (as  indeed  I  had  found  before) 
be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants  in 
general ;  and  I  con  flan  tly  found  it  to  be  fo 
in  the  cafe  of  the  willow  plant.  To  give  it 
the  fairer  trial,  1  introduced  a  fmall  but  heal- 
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thy  plant,  growing  in  the  marfh,  into  a  jar 
of  this  air,  fo  large  that  the  plant  was  notin 
the  leaft  incommoded,  and  it  did  not  reach 
the  top  of  the  jar  by  feveral  inches.  This 
was  done  the  1 8 th  of  May,  hut  it  died  pre- 
fently,  and  before  the  air  was  fenfibfy  dimi- 
nifhed ;  which  was  the  cafe  afterwards,  ow¬ 
ing,  probably,  to  theputrefadion  of  the  plant. 
But  even  then,  being  examined  with  two 
equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 
of  the  teft  were  1 .  o. 

Having  filled  a  large  earthen  pot  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  having  flicks  thrufl  into  the  earth 
quite  round  it,  for  the  convenience  of  faften- 
ing  jars  with  their  mouths  inverted  in  water, 
in  order  to  fill  them  with  different  kinds  of 
air,  and  introduce  plants  into  them,  without 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  marfh  in  which 
they  grew;  I  filled  one  of  thele  jars  with 
dephlogifticated  air,  and  then  introduced  the 
top  of  a  willow  plant  into  it.  In  a  day  or 
two,  all  the  part  that  was  within  the  jar  bfc- 
gan  to  turn  white,  and  was  foon  after  mani- 
feftly  quite  dead,  even  when  many  (hoots  of 
the  lame  plant  that  were  under  water  con¬ 
tinued 
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tinned  green,  and  looked  well  a  confiderable 
time  afterwards.  The  air,  beingexamined,was 
found  to  be  very  little  injured.  I  therefore 
think  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  is  univerfally  hurtful  to  plants  ; 
and  this,  a  priori ,  would  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  depuration  of  atmofpherical  air 
by  vegetation. 

Having  made  the  preceding  experiments 
on  inflammable  air  with  the  willow  plant, 
I  proceeded  to  try  a  few  other  plants  ;  and 
without  giving  fuch  particular  attention  to 
thefe  as  to  thole  of  the  willow  plant,  I  loon 
found  that  comfrey ,  which  is  hairy  like  the 
willow  plant,  and  grows  bell:  in  the  fame 
fituation,  and  alio  the  ?neadow  fwcet  grew 
very  well  in  inflammable  air.  So  alfo  did 
duckweed ,  which  was  always  remarkably 
healthy,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign,  I  believe,  of  health  and  vigour  in 
plants  in  general ;  whereas,  in  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  duckweed  always  prefently  be¬ 
came  pale,  and  died.  , 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  purification  of  air  by  plants  and  the 
influence  of  light  on  that  procefs . 

* .  ■  -  *  ’  }  *  *  c  *  t  . 

N  E  of  mv  earlieft  obfervations  on  the 

a 

fubjed  of  air,  but  made  cafually,  when,, 
in  fad,  I  expeded  a  contrary  refulf  from 
the  procefs,  was  the  purification  of  air  in¬ 
jured  by  refpiration  or  putrefadion,  by  the 
vegetation  of  plants.  But  at  that  time  I 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  part  that 
light  had  to  aft  in  the  bufinefs.  At  the 
publication  of  my  la  ft  volume,  I  had  fully 
afcertained  the  influence  of  light  in  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  dephlogifticated  air  in  water  by 
means  of  a  green  fubflance,  which  I -at  firfi: 
fuppofed  to  be  a  plant,  but  not  being  able 
to  difcover  the  form  of  one,  I  contented  my- 
felfwith  calling  it  {imply  green  matter* 
Several  of  my  friends,  however,  better 
fkilled  in  botany  than  myfelfi,  never  enter¬ 
tained  any  doubt  of  its  being  a  plant  ;  and 
I  had  afterwards  the  fulleft  convidion  that 
it  muft  be  one.  Mr.  Bewly  has  lately  ob- 

iervecl 
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Served  the  regular  form  of  it  by  a  microf- 
cope.  My  own  eyes  having  always  been 
weak,  I  have,  as  much  as  poffible,  avoided 
the  ufe  of  a  microfcope. 

The  principal  reafon  that  made  me  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  green  matter  was  a  plant, 
befdes  my  not  being  able  to  difcover  the 
form  ot  it,  was  its  being  produced,  as  I  then 
thought,  in  a  phial  clofe  flopped.  But  this 
being  only  with  a  common  cork,  the  feeds 
of  this  plant,  which  mufi  float  inviflbly  in 
the  air,  might  have  infinuated  themfelves 
through  fome  unperceived  fradture  in  it;  or 
the  feeds  might  have  been  contained  in  the 
water  previous  to  its  being  put  into  the  phial. 
Both  Mr.  Bewly  and  myfelf  found,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Taft  Summer,  that  when  di- 
Stilled  water  was  expofed  to  the  fun,  in 
phials  filled  in  part  with  quickfilver,  and  in 
part  with  diftilled  water,  and  inverted  in 
biffins  of  quickfilver,  none  of  this  green 
itratfer  was  ever  produced  ;  no  feed  of  this 
plant  having  been  able  to  penetrate  through 
the  mercury,  to  reach  the  -water  incumbent 
rij>bu  ii,  though,  in  Several  cafes,  it  will  be 
i  C  Seen, 
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feetij  that  thefe  feeds  diffufe  and  infinuafcc 
themfelves,  in  a  manner  that  is  truly  won¬ 
derful. 

Without  light,  it  is  well  known,  that  no 
plant  can  thrive  ;  and  if  it  do  grow  at  all  in 
the  dark,  it  is  always  white,  and  is,  in  all 
other  refpedts,  in  a  weak  and  fickly  ftate. 
Healthy  plants  are  probably  in  a  ftate  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  Jleep  in  the  abfence  of  light, 
and  do  not  refume  their  proper  funftions, 
but  by  the  influence  of  light,  and  efpecially 
the  aftion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  This  was 
the  reafon  why  no  green  matter  was  ever 
produced  by  means  of  mere  warmth  in  my 
former  experiments,  and  that  in  jars  ftand- 
ing  in  the  fame  expofure,  but  covered  fo  that 
the  light  had  no  accefs  to  them,  no  pure 
air  was  collefted,  none  of  the  green  matter 
being  then  found  in  them. 

This  I  verified  moft  completely  by  co¬ 
vering  the  greateft  part  of  a  glafs  jar  with 
black  fealing-wax,  which  made  it  thorough¬ 
ly  opaque ;  and  befides  anfwering  that  pur- 
pofe  better  than  brown  paper,  as  I  made 
the  experiment  mentioned  in  my  laft  vo¬ 
lume 
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l.ume,  did  not  imbibe  any  of  the  water,  and 
therefore  did  not  promote  the  evaporation  of 
it.  To  be  able  to  obferve  whether  any  air 
was  collected  in  thefe  jars,  or  not,  the  upper 
part  of  them  was  not  coated  with  fealing- 
wax,  but  had  a  thick  moveable  cap  of  pa¬ 
per,  which  I  could  eafily  take  off,  and  then 
inlpedt  the  furface  of  the  water. 

In  order  to  fatisfy  myfelf  as  fully  as  pof- 
fible  with  refpect  to  this  remarkable  circum- 
ftance,  I  alfo  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ments,  the  refult  of  which  are,  indeed, 
very  decifive  in  favour  of  the  influence  of 
light  in  this  cafe. 

Having  a  large  trough  of  water,  full  of 
recent  green  matter,  giving  air  very  copiouf- 
3v,  fo  that  all  the  furface  of  it  was  covered 
with  froth,  and  jars  filled  with  it,  and  in¬ 
verted,  collected  great  quantities  of  it,  and 
very  faft;  I  filled  ajar  with  it,  and,  invert¬ 
ing  it  in  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  I  placed  it  in 
a  dark  room.  From  that  inftant  no  more 
air  was  yielded  by  it,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
had  a  very  offenfive  fmell,  the  green  vege- 
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table  matter  \Vith  which  it  abounded  being 
then  all  dead,  and  putrid. 

Again,  having  filled  a  receiver  with  frefh 
pump  Water,  and  having  waited  till  it  was 
in  a  Aate  of  giving  air  copioufly,  I  removed 
it  into  a  dark  room;  and  from  that  time  the 
production  of  air  from  it  intirely  ceafed. 
When  I  placed  it  again  in  the  fun,  it  gave 
no  air  till  about  ten  days  after,  when  it  had 
more  green  matter,  the  former  plants  being 
probably  all  dead  ;  and  no  air  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  till  new  ones  were  formed. 

With  the  fame  view  I  placed  fome  finall 
flices  of  roafied  beef  in  a  veffel  of  water  in 
the  fun,  and  an  equal  quantity,  in  another 
veffel  of  the  fame  fize,  in  the  dark;  when  the 
former  became  green,  and  yielded  air,  but 
the  latter  not  at  all.  It  will  be  feen  afterwards 
that  many  animal  fubftances  afford  an  excel¬ 
lent  pabulum  for  this  green  vegetable  matter. 

I  alfo  made  a  fithilar  bxpeHment  with  flices 
of  cucumber ,  when  thbfe  in  the  fun  became 

i  •  r  t  t  *  * 

covered  with  green  matter,  and  yielded  pure 
air,  but  thofe  that  had  been  placed  in  the 

fhade, 
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fhade,  though  they  did  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  air,  it  was  wholly  phlogifticated,  though 
not  inflammable,  which  many  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  yield  in  the  lame  circumftances. 

That  it  was  the  green  matter ,  that  yielded 
the  air,  and  not  the  mere  aftion  of  light 
the  water,  might  be  inferred  from  my  former 
experiments;  and  this  was  my  own  idea  at 
the  fir  ft,  though  I  quitted  it  afterwards.  The 
appearance  which  then  milled  me  was  the 
great  quantity  of  pure  air  emitted  by  the 
water,  after  it  was  poured  off  from  the  green 
matter.  But  before  any  air  can  appear  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  in  its  elaftic  ftate,  the 
water  itfelf  muft  he  thoroughly  fatu rated 
with  it,  in  which  cafe  it  contains  fo  much  air, 
that,  upon  the  leaft  agitation,  even  without 
heat,  it  readily  parts  with  it,  and  exhibits 
the  beautiful  appearance  which  I  then  de¬ 
fer  i  bed.  But  that,  notwithftanding  this  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  the  green  matter ,  and  not 
the  water  that  yielded  the  air,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  following  experiment. 

Having  a  number  of  earthen  plates  co¬ 
vered  with  green  matter,  I  introduced  feve- 

C  3  ral 
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ral  of  them  under  veflfels  filled  with  frefh 
pump  water,  and  then  placed  them  in  the 
fun,  together  with  other  velTels  filled  with 
the  fame  water,  at  the  fame  time,  hut  {land¬ 
ing  on  clean  plates ;  when  I  conftantly 
found  that  air  was  immediately  produced 

in  the  veffels  containing  the  green  matter 

}  *  > 

but  none  in  the  others,  till  the  green  matter 
was  naturally  formed  in  them  ;  after  which, 
but  not  before,  pure  air  was  produced  in 
thofe  veffels  alfo. 

I  likewife  ufed  water  that  had  long  been 
expofed  to  the  fun’s  light,  fo  that  it  muft 
have  depofited  every  thing  that  mere  light 
could  make  it  part  with  ;  and  yet  in  this 
water,  upon  plates  of  green  matter,  air  was 
immediately  produced,  as  wrell  as  in  water 
that  had  pever  been  expofed  to  the  fun. 

I  was  led  to  thefe  experiments  by  obferv- 
ing  that  air  was  immediately  produced  from 
thofe  parts  of  my  jars  to  which  green  matter 
from  former  experiments  happened  to  ad¬ 
here,  not  having  been  carefully  cleaned.  It 
was  likewife  an  evidence  that  it  was  the 
green  matter,  and  alfo  in  a  vegetating  ftate, 

thaij 
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that  yielded  the  air,  that  when  a  plate  co¬ 
vered  with  it  had  been  made  pretty  hot  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  '(by  which  the  plants  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  killed;  it  was  incapable  of  yield¬ 
ing  any  air. 

Having,  by  this  means,  fully  fatisfied  my- 
felf,  that  the  pure  air  I  had  procured  was 
not  from  the  water,  but  from  the  green 
vegetating  fubftance  aflifled  by  light,  I 
concluded  that  other  aquatic  plants  muft 
have  the  lame  effect;  and  going  to  a  piece  of 
ftagnant  water,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
covered  with  fuch  plants,  I  took  five  or  fix 
different  kinds  promifcuoufly.  Then  having 
put  them  into  feparate  jars  of  the  water  in 
which  they  were  growing,  and  inverted 
them  in  bafons  of  the  fame,  I  placed  them 
in  the  fun  ;  and  I  found  that  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  were  immediately  co¬ 
vered  with  bubbles  of  air,  which  gradually 
detaching  themfelves  from  the  leaves  and 
ftalks,  where  they  had  originated,  rofe  to 
the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  this  air,  being 
examined,  appeared  to  be,  in  all  the  cafes, 
very  pure,  though  not  quite  fo  pure  as  that 

C  4  which 
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which  I  had  before  procured  from  the 
green  matter;  the  meafures  of  the  teft, 
with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air, 
being,  at  a  medium,  1.5.  Afterwards  air 
procured  from  thefe  plants  was  very  nearly 
as  pure  as  the  other. 

In  order  to  afcertain  with  more  precifion 
the  real  origin  of  this  pure  air,  and  efpeci- 
ally  to  determine  whether  it  was  properly 
produced  by  the  light,  and  fomcthing  within 
the  plant  (which,  as  I  found  afterwards,  feems 
to  be  the  idea  of  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  *)  or  only 

*  He  fays  (Experiments  on  vegetables  p.  23)  that  “  the 
u  air  obtained  from  the  leaves  is  by  no  means  air  from 
“  the  water,  but  air  continuing  to  be  produced  by  a  fpe- 
“  cial  operation  carried  on  in  a  living  leaf,  expofed  to 
the  day  light,  and  forming  bubbles,  becaufe  the  fur- 
u  rounding  water  prevents  this  air  from  being  diffufed 
.  through  the  atmofphere.*’  Again,  p.  8g,  he  fays  of 
the  green  vegetable  matter,  “  It  is  wonderful  that  this 
“  green  matter  feems  never  to  be  exhaufled  of  yielding 
u  dephlogiftic.ated  air,  though  it  has  no  free  communica- 
11  lion  with  the  common  atmofphcre,  from  which  the 
“  mod  part  of  other  plants  feem  to  derive  their  flock  of 
u  air.  Does  this  vegetable  matter  imbibe  this  air  from 
“  the  water,  and  change  it  into  dephlogiflicated  air  ? 
“  this  does  not  feem  to  me  probable — I  fliould  rather  in- 
11  cline  to  believe  that  the  wonderful  power  of  nature, 
“  of  changing  one  fubftance  into  another,  and  ofpromot- 

by 
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by  dephlogifticating  the  air  previoufly  con~ 
tained  in  the  water,  which  I  fufpe&ed  frorq 
my  former  experiments  on  vegetation,  I  kept 
a  quantity  of  thefe  water  plants  in  jars  of 
water  in  the  fun,  as  long  as  they  would  give 
any  air ;  then  only  changing  the  water  f 
found  that  the  fame  plants  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  give  frefh  air  as  copioufly  as  at  firft. 
The  particulars  of  the  experiment  were  a$ 
follows.  . 

I  put  a  handful  of  thefe  water  plants, 
without  diftinguifliing  their  kinds,  into  a 
receiver  containing  eighty  ounce  meafures  of 
water,  inverted  in  a  bafon  of  the  fame;  and 
when  they  had  yielded  between  fix  and 
feven  ounce  meafures  of  air,  I  examined  it, 
and  found  that  with  two  equal  quantities  of 
nitrous  air,  the  meaiures  of  the  teft  were 
c.8.  But  the  air  had  been  diminifhing  about 
three  days,  fo  that  I  believe  there  had  been 
eight  ounce  meafures  in  all,  or  one  tenth  of 

u  ing  perpetually  that  tranfmutation  of  fubftances  which 
we  may  obferve  every  where,  is  carried  in  this  green 
“  vegetable  matter  in  a  more  ample  and  confpicu- 
11  ous  way.” 


the 
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the  capacity  of  the  jar,  and  certainly  purer 
than  it  was  now  found  to  be.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  no  more  air  would 
have  been  produced  by  thefe  plants  in  this 
water,  though  placed  in  the  fun.  Replacing 
this  jar  with  more  of  the  fame  river  water,  the 
fame  plants  were  inftantly  covered  with  air 
bubbles,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  had  yielded 
more  than  an  ounce  meafure  of  air.  Some 
duck  weed ,  which  fwam  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  in  the  former  part  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  was  dead,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
purity  of  the  air  to  which  it  had  been  ex- 

To  conclude  this  feries  of  experiments, 
I  expelled  air  from  a  quantity  of  this  river 
water,  both  before  the  plants  were  put  into 
it,  and  afterwards  ;  and  I  found  that  the  air 
contained  in  it  was  purer  after  the  plants  had 
been  Confined  in  it  than  before,  though  the 
whole  piece  of  water  being  quite  full  of 
plants,  the  air  contained  in  it  was  tolerably 
pure  in  the  firft  inftance.  The  meafures  of 
the  teft,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  being  1.  But  the  air  expelled  from  the 

water 
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water  after  the  plants  would  grow  in  it  no 
longer,  was  fo  pure,  that  with  two  equal 
quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of 
the  teft  were  1.  Alfo,  whereas  the  phial 
of  water  in  the  firfi^cafe  gave  only  2.4  ounce 
'meafures  of  air,  the  fame  phial  afterwards 
gave  4.4  ;  which  is  nearly  twice  as  much. 
For,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  whereas  the 
phlogiftication  of  air  diminifhes  the  quan? 
tky  of  it,  the  dephlogiftication  mud  in- 
creafe  the  quantity;  and  this  iticreafe  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  quantity  which  the  water  is  car 
pable  of  holding  in  folution,  part  of  it  is 
detached,  and  appears  in  an  elaftic  form  on 
the  fur  face. 

It  is  alfo  a  proof  that  the  proper  origin  of 
all  the  air  produced  in  thefe  circumftances  is- 
not  the  plant  and  the  light,  and  that  thefe 
are  only  agents  to  produce  that  effed  up¬ 
on  fomething  elfe,  that  in  all  cafes,  the 
quantity  of  air  produced  bears  a  certain  ge¬ 
neral  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  vef- 
fel  in  which  the  procefs  is  made,  never,  I  be¬ 
lieve  exceeding  one  eighth,  exclufive  of  that 

which 
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which  is  held  in  folution  by  the  water  itfelf, 

which,  however,  is  pretty  confiderable. 

Ajar  containing  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
ounce  meafu res  was  filled  with  pump  water 
the  2d  of  June,  and  it  prefently  began  to  yield 
air,  and  continued  to  do  fo  about  a  fortnight, 
after  which  very  little  was  produced.  The 
quantity  I  received  from  it  was  twelve  ounce 
meafures,  which  is  more  than  one  tenth  of 
the  bulk  of  the  water,  and  as  highly  de- 
phlogifticated  as  almoft  any  that  I  had  ever 
procured.  The  reafon  why  this  jar  began 
to  yield  air  immediately  was,  that  green 
matter  from  former  experiments  adhered  to 
feveral  parts  of  it. 

At  another  time  I  obferved,  that  when  a 
large  earthen  trough,  filled  with  pump  water, 
was  very  turbid,  with  green  matter  floating 
in  it,  and  in  a  ftate  of  giving  air  very  plenti¬ 
fully,  if  I  inverted  any  jar  full  of  it,  it  would, 
in  about  a  week,  yield  one  eighth  of  its  con¬ 
tents  of  air;  and  examining  it,  I  found  this 
air  fo  pure,  that  with  two  equal  quantities  of 
nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  tefi:  were  0.5 ; 

and 
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and  it  is  not  often  that  dephlogifticated  air 
is  obtained  more  pure  than  this. 

From  this  experiment  it  was  very  evident, 
that  there  is  no  proper  j brodudlion  of  air  iri 
the  cafe,  but  only  a  depuration  dr  dephlogifti- 
cation  of  the  air  previoufly  contained  in  the 
water ;  and  as  water  plants  depurate  the  ai£ 
that  is  held  in  folution  bv  the  water,  it  is 
agreeable  to  analogy  that  plants  growing  iri 
air  fliould  depurate  that  air  to  which  they  are 
expofed.  This  led  me  to  try  whfether  plants 
growing  in  air  would,  when  wholly  immer- 
ged  in  water,  though  it  be  not  their  natural 

•  !  V  * 

element,  exert,  and  retain  for  any  time,  their 
power  of  depurating  air.  But-  ftiil*  to  kee^  as 
near  as  I  could  to  the  water  plants,  with 
which  I  had  had  fo  much  fuccefs,  I  pitched 
upon  the  vjater  flag  for  the  experiment ;  the 
root  of  this  piant-and  part  of  the  ftalk  being 
in  water;  though  the  upper  part  emerges 
out  of  it.  Not  fufpe&ing  that  the  mere 
leaves  of  *a  plant  retain  fo  much  life  as  Dri 
Ingenhoufz  found  them  to  do,  (and  as  I 
might  have  learned  from  Mr.  Bonnet)  I  took 
three  whole  plants,  and  put  them  into  tall 
-  .. .  '  jars 
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jars  of  water  for  the  purpofe;  when  I  ob- 
ferved  that  the  leaves  were  prefently  covered 
with  air  bubbles,  and  continued  to  give  air 
the  whole  day.  This  air  I  oblervedto  ft  re  am 
from  both  Tides  of  the  leaf,  and  every  part 
of  the  ftalk.  This  air  I  examined,  and  found 
it,  in  one  cafe,  to  be  fomething  worfe  than 
common  air,  but  in  another  cafe,  fomething 
better,  though  not  confiderably  fo.  Before 
I  proceeded  to  make  trial  of  any  other  plants, 
I  was  informed  of  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Ingenhoufz,  whofe  afliduous  attention  to  this 
fubjedt  gave  me  the  greateft  fatisfadlion,  and 
entirely  fuperfeded  what  I  might  other  wife* 
have  thought  of  doing  in  the  fame  way.* 

It  appears  from  thefe  experiments,  that 
air  combined  with  water  is  liable  to  be  phlo- 
gifticated  by  refpiration,  and  to  be  dephlo- 
gifticated  by  vegetation,  as  much  as  air  in 
an  elaftic  ftate,  out  of  water.  For  fifties, 
as  I  have  obferved,  foul  the  air  contained  m 
the  water  in  which  they  are  confined*  and 
water  plants  now  appear  to  purify  it.  Thifr 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  weeds, 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  with  which  freflv 
*  ,  watej? 
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water  lakes,  and  even  Teas  abound,  as  well 
as  their  ferving  for  food  to  a  great  number 
of  fifhes. 

W'  f '  * .  ,  (  / 

The  experiments  recited  in  this  feclion 
may  help  us  to  explain  why  water,  after 
iffuing  from  the  earth,  and  employed  in 
floating  meadow  land,  becomes  in  time  ex- 
haufted  of  its  power  of  fertilizing  them. 
When  it  iffues  from  the  earth,  it  contains 
air  of  an  impure  kind;  that  is,  air  loaded 
with  phlogifton.  This  principle  the  roots  of 
the  grafs  extrad  from  it;  fo  that  it  is  then 
replete  with  dephlogifticated  air,  and  conle- 
quently  the  plants  it  afterwards  comes  into 
contad  with,  find  nothing  it  in  to  feed 
upon.— I  believe  it  is  commonly  imagined, 
that  the  water  depofits  fomething  in  its 
courfe  upon  the  earth  of  its  bed,  and  by  that 
means  becomes  effete,  and  incapable  of 
nourilhing  plants. 
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SECTION  III. 

•  *  .  r  ’  '  *  v  , 

farther  obfervations  on  the  Green  Vege- 
‘  table  Matter  with  which  many  ex- 
1  periments  in  the  preceding  volume  were 
inade . 

*  £  j  j  '  .1 ,  »  i  * '  >  ^  .  i 

T  Very  much  doubt  whethei:  the  green 
-  matter,  which  had  been  the  lubjecl  of 

^  **  *  4  ' \  *  t  * 

the  preceding  experiments,  has  evet  been 
properly  noticed  by  botanifts.  The  conferva 
fontinalis ,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing,  in  his  mo  ft  ufeful  fyftem  of  botany, 
though  faid  to  have  threads  extremely  fort \ 

,  ■  •  i 

ife  only  faid  to  have  them  “  Sometimes  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,’1  and  it 
3  s  alfo  faid  to  Be  of  a 
Whereas  this  whole  plant 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  ahd  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  lively  green.  It  will  be  thought, 
however,  I  imagine,  to  come  moft  properly 
under  the  denomination  of  the  conferva ;  but 
this  not  being  within  my  province  I  fhall  not 
prefume  to  give  it  any  particular  appellation, 

though 


brcwnijh  green* 
cannot  be  one 
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ihotigh  I  might  be  inclined  to  call  It  the 
•water  mofs „  I  fhall  therefore  continue  to 
call  it,  in  general,  the  green  matter ,  or  the 
green  vegetable  fubfiance .  Whether  this 
plant  has  ever  got  a  name  in  lyftems  of  bo¬ 
tany,  or  not,  its  natural  hiftory  is  certainly 
unknown ;  and  therefore,  in  this  and  the 
following  feftion,  I  fhall  give  fuch  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  mode  of  growth,  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars  relating  to  it,  as  have  happened  to 
fall  under  my  obfervation*. 

f\  f  i  « 

*  Dr.  Ingenhoufz's  idea  of  the  origin  of  this  vegetable 
ztratter,  as  he  himfelf  allows  it  to  be,  is  rather  extraordi¬ 
nary,  confidering  how  long  the  do&rine  of  equivocal ,  or 
fpontaneous  generation ,  has  been  exploded.  He  fays,  p.  go, 
“  The  water  itfelf,  or  fome  fubfiance  in  the  water,  is,  as 
I  think,  changed  into  this  vegetation,  and  undergoes, 
<"  by  the  influence  of  the  fun  fhining  upon  it,  in  this  very 
44  fubfiance,  or  kind  of  plants,  fuch  a  metamorphofis,  as  tq 
44  become  what  we  now  call  dephlogifticated  air.  —  This 
real  tranfmutation,  though  wonderful  in  the  eye  of  a 
44  philofopher,  yet  is  no  more  extraordinary  than  the 
44  change  of  grafs  and  other  vegetables  into  fat,  in  the 
44  body  of  a  graminivorous  animal,  and  the  produ&iou 
44  of  oil  from  the  watery  juice  of  an  olive  tree.^  But  the 
change  of  water ,  into  an  organized  plant ,  is  a  thing  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  thefe. 

D  In 
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In  general  the  feeds  of  this  plant  (for  I 
prefume  that,  like  other  plants,  this  alfo 
muft  have  feeds)  float  invifibly  in  the  air, 
and  are  capable  of  producing  plants  in  all 
feafons  of  the  year,  whenever  they  meet 
with  water,  efpecially  if  it  be  impregnated 
with  not  too  great  a  proportion  of  vegetable 
or  animal  fubftance,  in  a  ftate  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  it  does  not  adlually  freeze,  the 
plants  never  fail  to  appear  in  their  vigour,  fo 
as  to  be  capable  of  producing  air,  in  thefpace 
of  a  few  days.  But  though  the  richeft  pa¬ 
bulum  for  this  plant  is  the  putrefcent  parts 

i 

of  animal  .and  vegetable  fubftances,  fome  of 
them  are  unfavourable  to  it,  and  prevent 
its  growth. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  veflels  of  water  through  the 
fmalleft  apertures,  and  then  diffufe  them- 
felves  through  the  whole  mafs  of  it;  fo 
that  when  the  largeft  jars  are  filled  with 
water,  and  placed  inverted  in  bafons  of  the 
fame,  and  confequently  the  feeds  muft  enter 
between  the  bafons  and  the  bottoms  of  the 

/  ,  '  *  4'  J  \  * 

jars,  the  plants  will  firft  appear  at  the  very 

top 
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top  of  the  jar,  if  the  heft  pabulum  far  it  be 
lodged  there.  It  will  likewife  appear  from 
the  following  experiments,  that,  though  the 
tendency  to  produce  pure  air  is  favoured  by 
a  certain  quantity  of  putrifaftive  matter  in 
the  water  in  which  thefe  plants  are  found, 
the  quantity  may  be  fo  great,  as  to  counter- 
aft  the  operation  of  the  plant,  and  phlogifti- 
cate  and  diminifti  the  air  as  faff  as  it  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

As  I  fhall  generally  defcribe  the  whole  of 
every  procefs,  juft  as  I  noted  the  appearances 
at  the  time,  the  neceftary  influence  of  light 
in  the  produftion  of  dephlogifticated  air,  as 
well  as  other  circumftances  already  proved 
by  the  experiments  recited  above,  will  oc- 
cafionally  receive  additional  confirmation. 

I  have  found  a  flower  and  a  lefs  produce 
of  air  from  rain  water  than  from  pump  wa¬ 
ter  ;  owing,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  rain  water 
containing  lefs  air  to  operate  upon,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  alfo  in  a  purer  ftate  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  pump  water. 

► 

On  the  8th  of  June,  I  placed,  in  the  open 
air,  a  large  jar  of  rain  water,  inverted  in  a 
/  D  2  bafoa 
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bafon  of  the  fame;  but  no  green  matter  ap¬ 
peared  in  it  before  the  2  2d  of  the  month. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  finding  no  more  air 
produced,  I  examined  it,  and  found  the 
quantity  to  be  two  ounce  meafures  and  a 
half:  and  wiih  two  equal  quantities  of  ni¬ 
trous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  tefl  were  1.24. 
This  rain  water,  which  was  received  in  a 
large  tub  from  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  yielding 
fo  little  air  of  itfelf,  I  generally  made  ufe  of 
it  when  I  tried  the  effect  of  different  im¬ 
pregnations  of  water. 

The  green  matter,  and  confequently  the 
production  of  air,  alfo  generally  appeared 
very  late  in  dijlilled  water >  which  alfo  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  hypothefis  mentioned 
above.  For  water  after  diftillation  muff 
have  time  to  imbibe  air  from  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofphere  for  this  plant  to  operate  up¬ 
on,  before  any  air  can  be  produced  from  it. 
On  this  account,  I  have  always  found  that 
this  effect  has  been  fooneft  produced  in  the 
fmalleft  veflels.  Having,  on  the  20th  of 
Auguft  expofed  to  the  air  a  jar  nine  inches 
deep,  and  another  of  four  inches,  not  in- 
•  v verted 
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verted  in  bafons,  but  limply  filled  with  dif- 
tilled  water,  the  latter  was  covered  with 
green  matter  on  the  6th  of  September; 
whereas  it  did  not  appear  in  the  taller  veflel 
till  a  confiderable  time  afterwards. 

In  one  experiment  (from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  not  draw  any  certain  conclu- 
fion)  diftiiled  water  was  more  favourable  to 
the  production  of  this  green  matter  than 
rain  water,  which,  being  collected  from  the 
roof  of  a  houfe,  might  contain  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  impregnation  unfavourable  to  vege¬ 
tation. 

I  put  4dwt.  of  boiled  mutton  into  the 
belly  of  a  retort,  containing  about  a  pint, 
filled  with  diftilled  water,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  fame  mutton  I  put  into 
a  retort  of  the  fame  fize,  filled  with  rain 
water  5  and  obferving  them  nine  days  after¬ 
wards,  I  found  the  latter  of  a  reddifh  hue, 
with  very  little  air,  whereas  the  former 
was  all  green,  and  in  a  ftate  of  yielding 
air  very  copioufly.  The  mouth  of  this 
retort  was  immerfed  in  a  veflel  of  water 
;even  inches  deep,  and  was  alfo  clofed  with 

D  5  a  cork3 
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a  cork,  which  had  a  very  fmall  perforation 
In  it,  in  order  to  cut  off,  as  much  as  polhr 
ble,  all  communication  with  the  external 
air.  Perhaps  the  feeds  of  this  plant  might 
have  been  in  this  water  previous  to  its  ex- 
pofure,  though  it  had  been  diftilled  not 
long  before  the  experiment. 

I  found  this  green  matter  in  a  hate  of 
giving  air  in  water,  which  had  formerly 
been  impregnated  with  fixed  air  and  iron, 
The  fixed  air,  however,  being  gone,  and  the 
iron  precipitated,  nothing  but  Ample  water 
was  left.  But  I  likewife  found  this  plant  in 
water  impregnated  both  with  common  fait , 
and  with  faltpetre ,  which  impregnations  wa¬ 
ter  will  not  part  with  in  the  open  air. 

The  water  was  impregnated  with  com- 

*  #  •  . 

mon  fait,  fo  as  to  make  it  of  about  the  fame 
degree  of  faltnefs  with  that  of  fea  water,  and 
it  was  expoftd  in  a  tube  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  three  feet  long,  inverted  in  a  pot 

'  ^  .  y  - 

of  the  fame  water.  All  the  in  fide  of  the 
tube  was  in  time  nearly  -covered  with  fmall 
green  knobs,  almoft  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  not  with  fuch  an  uniform  coat* 
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ing  as  Is  generally  found  in  common  water. 
The  air  was  veiy  pure.  Dephlogiflicated 
air  was  alfo  procured  at  the  fame  time  in  a 
fimilar  tube,  filled  in  the  fame  manner,  with 
water  impregnated  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  nitre .  But  the  air  in  this  appeared  not 
to  be  quite  fo  pure  as  that  in  the  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  common  fait. 

Having  impregnated  a  quantity  of  water 
very  ftrongly  with  fixed  air,  I  placed  it  in 
an  inverted  phial,  and  obferved  that  no 
green  matter  appeared  in  it  of  a  long  time; 
but  when  the  fixed  air  might  be  fuppofed  to 
have  made  its  efcape,  the  green  matter  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  the  air,  when  examined,  was 
found  to  be  of  the  pureft  kind,  without  the 
lead:  mixture  of  fixed  air  in  it.  With  two 
equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 
of  the  tell:  were  0.5. 

In  order  to  obferve  on  what  part  of  a 
veffel  of  water  the  feeds  of  this  plant  would 
firft  fall,  and  in  what  manner  they  would 
then  propagate  themfelves,  I  placed  in  the 
fun  a  glafs  tube  one  inch  wide  and  three 
feet  long,  in  an  inclined  pofition,  but  with 

D  ^  its 
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its  mouth  upwards,  filled  with  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter.  The  green  matter  firft  appeared,  in 
fmall  Ipecks,  about  two  inches  below  the 
furface  of  the  water,  on  the  fide  to  which 
it  was  inclined,  then  on  the  fame  fide  near 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  laftly  all  the 
bottom  was  covered  with  it.  On  the  whole, 
the  tube  prefented  the  appearance  of  the  feeds 
having  been  let  fall  into  it  perpendicularly, 
and  paffing  through  the  water  to  have  fix¬ 
ed  themfelves  where  they  happened  to  im¬ 
pinge.  Had  the  tube  been  placed  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  the  green  matter  would,  I  fuppofe, 
have  appeared  firft  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as 
indeed  I  have  generally  found  to  be  the  cafe, 
and  would  have  extended  itfelf  from  thence 
to  the  fides  of  the  tube. 

\  '  V  .  *  *  <  I  ’  v 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  production  of  green  matter ,  and  of 
pure  air ,  by  means  of  various  Vegetable 
Substances  in  water . 

O  AVING  very  foon  obferved  that  this 
**■  green  vegetable  matter,  or  water  mofs , 
was  planted  and  propagated  with  more  eafe, 
and  produced  air  more  copioufly,  in  fome 
circumftances  than  in  others,  and  that  vari¬ 
ous  fubftances,  animal  and  vegetable,  were 
favourable  to  it,  and  others  of  both  kinds 
unfavourable,  I  tried  a  great  variety  of  them, 
and  fhall  recite  fUch  of  the  particulars  as 
appear  in  any  meafure  remarkable,  and  fuch 
as  may  furnifh  hints  for  the  farther  invefti- 
gation  of  what  relates  to  this  fubjeft. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  at¬ 
tending  thefe  experiments  was,  that  fome 
fubftances,  concerning  which  I  could  have 
had  no  fuch  expectation  a  priori,  inftead  of 
admitting  the  growth  of  this  plant,  when 
they  began  to  putrify,  and  diflolve,  which, 
was  the  cafe  with  moft  vegetable  and  animal 

fubftances, 
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fubftances,  yielded  from  themfelves  a  very 
great  quantity  of  inflammable  air;  and  it 
made  no  difference  whether  they  were  placed 
in  the  fun  or  in  the  (hade.  Whereas  other 
fubftances,  which,  if  they  had  been  confined 
by  quick-filver,  would  have  yielded,  by  pu¬ 
trefaction,  inflammable  air  alfo,  together  with 
a  portion  of  fixed  air,  only  fupplied  the  pro¬ 
per  pabulum  for  this  green  matter,  and  the 
whole  produce  was  pure  dephlogifticated  air; 
the  phlogifton,  which  in  other  circumftances 
would  have  been  converted  into  inflammable 

*  f  f  TtJ  JZ,  i  ,  i.  *»  > 

air,  now  going  to  the  nourishment  of  this 
plant,  which  by  the  influence  of  light  yields 
fuch  pure  air. 

I  (hall,  in  the  firft  place,  give  an  account 
of  the  experiments  I  made  with  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  then  with  fome  other  parts 
of  them,  confining  myfelf  chiefly  to  fuch  as 
are  commonly  ufed  for  food;  having  in 
that  choice  a  view  to  the  principle  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  befides  that  fuch  fubftances  were  moft 
at  hand.. 

2  (  i  V  •  J  I  -M  ’'.•**■*  w  *4 

On  the  i  8th  of  June,  I  put  18  dvvts.  of 
green  cabbage  into  a  large  jar  of  rain  water. 

On 
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Qn  the  28th  the  water  began  to  be  a  little 
turbid,  and  the  veflel  contained  three  ounce 
meafures  of  air,  no  part  of  which  was  fixed 
air,  $n:d,  with  two  equal  quantities  of  ni¬ 
trous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  reft  were  1.44* 
Having  changed  the  water,  and  left  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  fame  veflel,  on  the  18th  of  July 
there  was  in  it  fix  ounce  meafures  of  air, 
which  was  increafing  very  rapidly,  all  the 
water  being  very  green  ;  but  after  the  19th, 
little  more  air  was  produced.  At  this  time 
1  collected  ten  ounce  meafures,  no  part  of 
which  was  fixed  air,  and  with  two  equal 
quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the 
left  were  0.67.  The  cabbage  was  then  foft, 
but  not  offenfive. 

Replacing  the  fame  cabbage  in  frefli  water, 
on  the  27th  of  July  feveral  ounce  meafures 
of  air  were  produced,  and  on  the  29th  I  took 

%  1 

from  it  eight  ounce  meafures,  the  production 
of  air  having  ceafed  a  day  or  two  before. 
This  air  was  quite  as  pure  as  the  laft ;  for 
the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  0.6.  and  the 
cabbage  was  ftill  foft,  but  not  in  the  leaft 
offenfive.  The  rcafonof  this,  I  imagine,  was, 

that 
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that  the  phlogifton,  which  would  have  con- 
fikuted  the  offenfive  fmell  of  the  cabbage 
(and  no  putrid  vegetable  fubftance  is  more 
offenfive)  was,  in  this  cafe,  imbibed  by  this 
•water  mofs ,  as  fall:  as  it  was  produced  by  the 
procefs  of  putrefaction  ;  and  the  veffel  being 
large,  there  was  no  fuperabundant  phlogi- 
jton  to  contaminate  the  air. 

In  order  to  try  what  effedt  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  cabbage  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
pr  would  have,  and  alfb  what  would  be  the 
difference  of  its  putrefying  in  the  dark ,  I 
made  the  following  experiment. 

V  „ 

On  the  19th  of  July  I  put  2  f  ounce 
meafures  of  cabbage  into  a  fmall  veffel  of 
water  in  the  fun,  and  in  a  fimilar  veffel  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  fame  cabbage  in  a  dark 
room.  On  the  25th  the  water  of  the  veffel 
in  the  fun  had  a  whitifh  appearance,  and 
about  an  ounce  meafure  of  air  was  pro¬ 
duced;  but  at  the  fame  time  there  was  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  air  produced  from 
the  cabbage  in  the  dark,  the  water  being 
turbid  alio.  The  day  following  I  examined 
the  air  from  the  dark  room;  and  found  it  to 

be 
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be  fixteen  ounce  meafures,  one  third  fixed 
air,  and  the  reft  ftrongly  inflammable.  The 
cabbage  was  putrid  and  highly  often  five. 
That  in  the  fun  had  yielded  an  ounce  mea- 
fure  and  an  half  of  air,  a  very  final  1  _  pro¬ 
portion  of  which,  perhaps  one  twentieth, 
was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft  {lightly  inflam¬ 
mable,  the  cabbage  often  five. 

This  experiment  {hews  that  without 
light  inflammable  air  is  produced  by  the 
putrefaction  of  vegetable  fubftances,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of 
air  in  marfhes.  The  reafon  why  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  fun  alfo  produced  inflammable 
air  (though  it  was  not  in  fo  great  a  quantity 
as  from  the  cabbage  in  the  dark)  was  that 
the  mafs  of  it  was  too  great  for  the  capacity 
of  the  veftel.  There  had  alio  been  very 
little  funfhine,  the  weather  having  been 
rainy,  or  cloudy. 

On  the  28th  of  June  I  put  fourteen  dwt, 

of  lettuce  into  a  jar  containing  twenty  ounce 

meafures  of  rain  water.  On  the  third  of 
» 

July  it  became  turbid,  and  two  ounce  mea¬ 
fures  of  air  were  produced,  the  (lighteft  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  of  which  was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft 
ftrongly  inflammable.  The  lettuce  had  a 
very  offenfive  fmell.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  the 
former,  the  quantity  of  lettuce,  as  I  ima¬ 
gined,  was  too  great  for  the  produdtion  of 
pure  air. 

A  branch  of  garden  /purge  put  into  a  jar 
of  rain  water,  the  28th  of  June,  had  yielded 
but  a  few  bubbles  of  air  on  the  17th  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  neither  fixed  air  nor  inflammable,  but  of 
the  ftandard  of  common  air.  I  then  re- 
placed  the  fpurge  in  a  quantity  of  frefh  wa- 
ter,  and  on  the  27th  of  July  I  took  from  it 
an  ounce  meaiure  and  an  half  of  air,  fo  pure 
that,  with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrous 
air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  0.66; 
and  it  would  probably  have  yielded  more 
air.  At  the  time  of  the  firft  obfervation 
I  imagined  the  plant  was  not  fufficiently 

The  green  vegetable  matter  upon  this 
plant  was  of  a  peculiar  fpecies,  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  obferved 
before,  or  have  feen  fince.  One  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  fpurge  was  quite  covered  with 

*  it, 
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it,  and  exhibited  the  appearance  6f  fuch 
a  figure  as  is  generally  drawn  to  rep  re  lent 
the  atmofphere  of  a  comet.  It  confided  of 
filaments  as  fine  as  a  hair,  each  of  them 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  rifing  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  furface  of  the  berry. 
This  beautiful  appearance  was  firfi:  noticed 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Scholefield,  who  had  fa¬ 
voured  me  with  a  vifit  that  fummer.  This 
was  probably  the  proper  conferva  fontinalis . 

The  next  experiment  exhibits  very  clearly 
the  difference  between  the  effedt  of  light, 
and  no  light ,  with  refpect  to  the  object  of 
this  inquiry.  On  the  30th  of  July  I  placed 
half  a  cucumber ,  weighing  i5dwt.  in  a 
vefiel  containing  feventy  ounce  meafures  of 
water  in  the  fun;  and  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
guft  I  took  from  it  one  ounce  meafure  of 
air,  fo  pure  that,  with  two  equal  quantities, 
of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft  were. 
1.0,  not  in  the  lead  inflammable,  and  with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of  fixed  air.  The  cucum¬ 
ber  was  quite  covered  with  the  green  vege¬ 
table  matter,  and  had  no  bad  fmell. 


At, 
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At  the  fame  time  the  other  half  of  the 
fame  cucumber,  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
veffel  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  dark ,  had 

yielded  one  third  of  an  ounce  meafure  of 

/  j 

air,  all  of  which  was  phlogifticated,  and 
the  cucumber  was  very  offenfive.  In  this 
cafe  I  doubt  not  that  the  air  in  its  nafcent 
ftate,  as  it  may  be  called,  was  inflammable 
air,  but  had  been  changed  into  phlogiftica- 
ted  air,  as  inflammable  air  is  very  apt  to 
be;  in  which  cafe  the  quantity  is  always 
greatly  diminifhed.  Of  this  1  fhall  pro¬ 
duce  feveral  inftances  in  the  courfe  of  this 
volume. 

The  only  flowers  I  made  trial  of  were 
white  lillies.  Of  thefe,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  I  put  3  dwt.  into  a  jar  containing 
about  forty  ounce  meafures  of  rain  water; 
and  at  one  time  during  the  procefs  they 
feemed  to  have  yielded  about  an  ounce  mea¬ 
fure  of  air;  but  on  the  17th  of  July  the 
quantity  was  manifeftly  diminifhed,  and 
when  examined  it  appeared  to  be  without 
any  mixture  of  fixed  air,  and  very  nearly 
phlogifticated,  the  meafures  of  the  teft  be- 
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ing  1.7.  The  lillies  had  no  bad  fmelL  I 
doubt  not  but  the  phlogifton,  which  is 
always  exhaled  in  great  quantities  from 
flowers,  had  contributed  to  diminifh  and 

phlogifticate  the  better  air  that  had  been 

*  »  » 

firft  produced,  though  there  had  been  but 
little  or  no  appearance  of  green  matter  in 
this  veffel. 

Potatoes  I  found  to  afford  an  excellent 
pabulum  for  this  vegetable  matter,  and  con- 
lequently  to  be  exceedingly  favourable  to 
the  production  of  pure  air,  but  feemingly 
not  at  all  when  they  are  boiled. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  a  potatoe,  weigh¬ 
ing  2  oz.  2  dwt.  1 2  grains,  cut  into  thin  flices, 
was  put  into  a  jar  containing  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  ounces  of  rain  water,  and  placed  in 
the  fun.  In  a  day  or  two  the  water  became 
turbid,  and  air  began  to  be  emitted,  the  po¬ 
tatoe  being  quite  covered  with  the  green 
matter;  and  on  the  28th  all  the  water  in 
the  veffel  was  fo  full  of  green  matter  float¬ 
ing  in  it,  that  nothing  could  be  feen  in  the 
infide  of  it.  At  the  fame  time  a  low  jar, 
containing  about  fix  ounces  of  water,  with 

E  '  3  fmall 
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a  fmajl  potatoe,  not  diced,  had  nearly  the 
fame  appearance. 

Afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  July,  I  put  forne 
dices  of  potatoe  into  a  tall  jar  containing 
fix  011  nee  mea  fares  of  water  frefh  diftilled, 
having  a  communication  with  the  water  in 
the  bafon  in  which  it  was  inverted  by  a 
glafs  tube,  with  a  very  fine  orifice  in  the 
cork  with  which  the  jar  was  clofed.  About 
the  20th  of  Auguft  I  obferved  thefe  dices  of 
potatoe  to  he  a  little  green,  and  on  the  24th 
they  Were  wholly  fo,  the  green  matter  firft 
appearing  in.  the  bafon  in  which  the  jar 
flood,  which  was  fupplied  from  time  to 
time  with  rain  water. 

In  order  to  try  what  quantity  of  air 
I  could  procure  by  means  .of  thefe  potatoes, 
which  appeared  to  be  fb  well  adapted  to  the 
parpofe,,  I  put  three  of  them,  each  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  final l  walnut,  into  a  veflel  con¬ 
taining  33  ounces  of  rain  water.  They 
yielded  five  ounce  rneafures  of  air,  fo  pure 
that,  with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrons' 
;pr,  the  rneafures  of  the  teft  Were  0.54.  The 
potatoes  were  quite  foft,  but  could  not  be 

faid 
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faid  to  be  offenfive;  Again,  from  a  fiiced 
potatde  weighing  2  oz.  2  dwt.  1 2  grains,  ex~ 
pofed  to  the  fan  from  the  24th  of  July,  in 
a  jar  containing  115  ounces  of  rain  water* 
I  took,  on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  ten  ounce 
meafures  of  air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft, 
with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  being 
6.58,  the  potatoes  quite  foft  as  thofe  above. 

Laftly,  from  15  dwt.  of  boiled  potatoes , 

ivhich  had  been  expofed  In  the  fun  a  long 

*  a  1 

time,  in  a  final i  receiver,  I  took  about  half 
an  ounce  meafur&of  air,  a  fmali  proportion 
of  which  was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft  phlo- 
gifticated  air.  This  potatde  was  never 
green.  What  would  have  been  the  refult 
if  the  quantity  of  water  had  been  greater, 
I  cannot  tell. 

Frond  three  flices  of  turnip ,  expofed  to 
the  fun  in  a  veffel  containing  ninety  ounces 
Of  water,  I  took  nine  ounce  meafures  of 
air,  fo  pure  that,  with  two  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft 
were  0.75, 

Nothing  I  ever  tried  was,  in  general, 
more  unfavourable  to  the  production  of 

E  2  pure 
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pure  air  than  onions .  It  was  only  by  ufing 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  them,  and  by  ex- 
pofing  them  to  the  fun  in  a  very  large  quan- 

i 

tity  of  water,  that  I  fucceeded  to  make  it 
admit  the  green  matter.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  from  5  f  dwt.  of  onion,  expofed  to  the 
fun  in  ajar  containing  200  ounces  of  water, 
from  the  6th  of  Auguft  to  the  31ft,  I  got 
fix  ounce  meafures  of  air,  not  in  the  leaf: 
inflammable,  and  fo  pure  that,  with  two 
equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 
of  tefi:  were  1.2.  At  the  fame  time  I  had 
expofed  13  dwt.  23  grains  of  the  fame  onions 
in  a  jar  containing  3J  ounces  of  water,  and 
on  the  9th  of  Odlober  following  I  took  of 
it  a  little  more  than  half  an  ounce  meafure 
of  air,  all  of  which  was  phlogiflicated.  It 
extinguished  a  candle,  and  was  not  at  all 
affe&ed  by  nitrous  air.  There  had  been 
twice  as  much  air  in  the  veflel  a  mopth  or 
fix  weeks  before,  and  then  it  was  probably 
inflammable. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  production  of  air  by  means  of  the  green 
matter  from  Animal  fubftances . 

ANIMAL  fubftances  were  not,  upon 
the  whole,  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  green  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  produ&ion  of  pure  air  from  it,  than  ve¬ 
getables ;  and  different  kinds  of  animal 

fubftances  exhibited  as  great  differences  in 
this  refpeft. 

One  of  the  firft  and  moft  remarkable  ap¬ 
pearances  that  I  had  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  fome  experiments  that  I  was  making 
with  fijhes.  It  fhews  how  readily  the  feeds 
of  this  aquatic  vegetable  find  their  proper 
pabulum,  notwithftanding  a  great  mafs  of 
water  be  in  their  way  to  it. 

O11  the  13th  of  June  I  put  three  very 
fmall  fifties  into  a  jar  containing  206  ounces 
of  rain  water,  inverted  in  a  bafon  of  the 
fame,  when  there  was  prefently  a  thin  filmy 
fubftance  peeled  off  from  all  the  furface  of 
the  fifties.  After  this  a  red  matter,  I  fup- 
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pole  diflolved  blood,  i flued  from  them,  and 
was  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of 
water,  making  it  very  turbid.  About  the 
23d  of  June  the  red  matter  became,  as  it 
were,  green,  the  green  vegetable  fubftance 
adhering  to  it  ;;  and  on  the  26th  the  whole 
mafs  of  water  was  exceedingly  green,  and 
quite  opakg;  but  the  denied:  part  of  the 
green  matter  adhered  to  the  fifhes  them- 
felves,  which  always  fwam  on  the  top  of 
the  jar.  I  did  not  examine  this  air  till  the 
15th  of  July,  when  I  found  foqr  ounce 
mealures  of  it,  and  tolerably  pure,  but  not 
lb  much  lb,  I  am  perfuaded,  as  l  Ihould 
have  found  it  fome  time  before.  With  two 
equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 
of  the  tell  were  1.24, 

A  quantity  of  beef  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
a  veflel  of  water  foon  became  green,  and[ 
yielded  air  ;  but  prefently  the  green  matter, 
which  had  been  diffufed  through  the  whole 
mafs  of  water,  became  yellow,  or  white ; 
and  from  that  time  no  more  air  was  pro¬ 
duced.  The  flefh  was  putrid  and  offenfive. 
The  green  vegetable,  \  doubt  not,  was 

quite 
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quite  dead,  through  the  extreme  putridity  of 
the  flefh,  and  the  fbulnefs  of  the  water, 
which  it  had  not  Been  able  to  purify. 

To  try  the  difference  between  the  effects 
of  light  and  darknefs  with  an  animal  fub- 
ftance,  as  I  had  done  before  with  vegetables, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  I  put  8dwt.  10  grains 
of  roafted  beef  into  a  veflel  containing  about 
30  ounces  of  water,  and  placed  it  in  the  fun, 
and  an  equal  receiver,  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fame  beef  in  a  dark  room.  On 
the  twentieth  I  perceived  no  appearance  that 
ftruck  me,  but  on  the  2 iff:  in  the  evening, 
I  found  the  flefh  in  the  fun  quite  green,  and 
two  or  three  ounce  meafures  of  air  were 
generated  ;  but  the  water  in  the  dark  room 
continued  quite  tranfparent,  and  in  every 
refpeft  that  I  could  perceive,  unchanged. 

On  the  26th  the  green  colour  of  the  flefh 
and  of  the  water  in  the  fun  began  to  difap* 
pear,  and  the  veflel  had  a  cloudy  appear¬ 
ance.  Soon  after  I  examined  the  air,  and 
found  eight  ounce  meafures,  very  pure,  the 
flefh  foft  and  putrid,  but  ftili  green  on  its 

upper  furface.  The  jar  which  had  been 
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placed  in  the  dark  never  had  any  air,  nor 
was  any  produced  from  it  afterwards,  when 
it  was  removed  into  the  fun. 

On  the  17th  of  Auguft  I  expofed  in  the 
fun,  in  a  large  retort  of  rain  water,  3  dwts. 

6  grains  of  roafted  beef,  the  neck  of  the  re¬ 
tort  being  plunged  in  water  nine  inches 
deep  in  a  jar  that  nearly  fitted  it,  and  more¬ 
over  clofed  with  a  cork,  in  which  was  a 
very  fmall  perforation,  fo  as  to  give  it  as 
little  communication  with  the  external  air 
as  poffible. 

On  the  9th  of  September  I  took  from  it 
two  thirds  of  an  ounce  meafure  of  air,  all 
inflammable.  The  flefh  had  never  turned 
green.  During  the  fame  time  I  had  expofed 
8  dwts.  6  grains  of  the  fame  beef  in  a  jar 
containing  200  ounces  of  pump  water, 
which  had  turned  green  and  yielded  dephlo- 
gifticated  air.  In  the  former  cafe  the  beef 
was  more  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  had  alfo  a  very  obftrufted  com- 
munication  with  the  external  air,  from 
which  alone  the  feeds  of  this  green  vegeta^ 
ble  could  come. 

4  ’  This  " 
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This  procefs  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  veal 
was  very  remarkable,  as  this  fubftance  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  .green,  and  give  air,  till  every 
thing  in  it  that  could  be  offenfive  was 
quite  exhaufted. 

On  the  28th  of  June  I  put  i4dwts.  of 
boiled  veal  into  a  large  jar  of  rain  water, 
and  on  the  third  of  July  both  the  upper 
part  of  the  veal,  and  all  the  water,  was 
quite  green.  On  the  fourth  of  July  I  took 
out  half  of  the  veal,  and  examining  the  air, 
I  found  it  to  be  nine  ounce  meafures,  no 
part  fixed  air,  and  fo  pure  that,  with  two 
equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 
of  the  teft  were  0.82.  The  water  was  ftill 
very  green. 

Part  of  this  veal,  which  was  then  quite 
£bft,  I  replaced  in  a  jar  of  frelh  water,  put¬ 
ting  the  remainder  of  it  into  a  fmall  jar. 
This  never  gave  any  air  at  all.  But  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  July  the  water  in  the  large  jar 
was  all  very  green,  and  in  two  days  yielded 
five  or  fix  ounce  meafures  of  air.  A  little 
time  after  I  examined  it,  and  found  twelve 
ounce  meafures,  fo  pure  that,  with  two  equal 

quantities 
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quantities  of  nitro-us  air,  the  meafures*  ef  the 
teft  were  0.57.  The  flefh  had  no  coherence 
and  flill  was  offenfive;  but  on  the  29th  of 
July  I  took  from  it  four  ounces  of  air 
equally  pure  with  the  former,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  Auguft  half  an  ounce  more, 
and  then  the  jar  had  nothing  offenfive  in  it. 

The  proeefs  with  a  roafted  tendon  of  a 
calf’s  neck  went  on  juft  as  the  above,  with 
this  difference,  which  I  thought  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  remarkable,  that  all  the  water  was  of  a 
reddifh  hue  before  it  became  green,  though 
there  was  no  blood,  or  any  thing  red,  in  or 
about  the  tendon.  The  air  which  it  yielded 
afterwards  was  very  pure. 

Perhaps  the  moft  fatisfaCtory  experiments 

*  f  > 

that  can  be  made  with  refpeCt  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pure  air,  by  means  of  this  green 
vegetable  fubftance,  the  pabulum  that  pu¬ 
trefaction  affords  it,  the  effeCt  of  light  upon 
it,  and  again  the  influence  of  putrefaction  to 
deftroy  that  air,  were  fome  that  I  made  with 
a  moufe ,  which  I  always  found  moft  effectual 
for  any  purpofc  in  which  putrefaction  was 

required;, 
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required,  far  more  fo  than  pieces  of  folid 
meat,  of  any  kind. 

On  the  21ft  of  June  I  put  a  dead  motile 
into  a  jar  containing  200  ounces  of  water, 
inverted  in  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  which  I 
placed  in  the  fun.  At  the  fame  time  I  put 

*  •  1 

another  moufe  into  a  jar  of  the  fame  fize, 

9  V  v  »  r  *  * 

filled  with  the  fame  water,  and  placed  it  in 
the  dark.  In  this  vefiel  the  water  was 

1  4  t  I  ■  '  r  « 

never  difcoloured,  and  very  little  air  was 
produced ;  whereas  from  the  moufe  in  the 
fun  there  prefently  iffued  a  quantity  of 
white  mucous  fubftance,  which  foon  turned 

%  .a  •  ' 

to  an  intenfe  green,  and  yielded  air  moft 
copioufly.  After  fome  time  the  whole  jar 
was  full  of  this  thick  green  matter,  and  air 
rofe  from  every  part  of  it ;  but  it  was  de- 
ftroyed  as  foon  as  it  approached  the  upper 
part  of  the  jar,  where  the  dead  moufe  float¬ 
ed,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  phlogiftic  mat¬ 
ter  which  iflfued  from  it. 

In  order  to  verify  this,  I  threw  out  the 
moule,  and  dividing  the  turbid  green  water 
into  two  parts,  I  put  one  half  of  it  into  a 
retort  expofed  tp  the  fun,  and  the  other 

into 
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into  an  equal  retort  which  I  placed  in  the 
dark.  The  water  in  the  fun  prefently  yield¬ 
ed  permanent  air,  highly  dephlogifticated ; 
whereas  that  in  the  dark  gave  not  a  Angle' 
bubble,  but  when  I  fbon  afterwards  brought 
it  into  the  fun,  it  yielded  air  like  the  other. 

The  preceding  experiments  being  made 
chiefly  with  the  mufcular  parts  of  animals, 
I  had  the  curiofity  to  try  what  difference 
would  be  made  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
fyftem,  and  fome  of  the  fecretions;  but  I 
was  contented  with  a  few  articles  under  this 
clafs,  as  the  extention  of  the  experiments 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  fyjftem  would 
have  been  tedious,  and  did  not  feem  to  pro- 
mife  much  advantage. 

By  means  of  a  quantity  of  the  brain  of 
a  fheep,  and  alfo  of  the  lungs ,  and  of  the 
liver ,  I  procured  a  very  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  very  pure  air,  the  procefs  with  each 
of  thefe  being  exaftly  like  thofe  which  have 
been  already  defcribed,  and  therefore  not 
requiring  to  be  repeated.  Thefe  fubftances 
immerfed  in  rain  water  were  prefently  co¬ 
vered  with  the  green  vegetable  matter,  which 
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was  alfo  diffufed  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  water,  and  the  produce  of  air  from  it 
was  very  copious. 

The  experiments  I  made  with  bloody  fat , 
gall,  and  gravy  had  different  refults. 

Eighteen  pennyweights  of  the  craflamen- 
turn  of  fheep’s  blood,  was  expofed  to  the  fun 
in  a  jar  of  rain  water,  containing  200  ounces; 
but  it  was  always  red,  and  never  yielded 
more  than  an  ounce  meafure  of  air,  the 
whole  of  which  was  phlogifticated. 

No  air  at  all  was  produced  from  a  fmall 
piece  of  fat  mutton ,  expofed  in  the  lame 
manner  ten  days,  nor  from  water  which 
had  a  fmall  quantity  of  mutton  gravy  in  it. 

About  half  an  ounce  of  fheep’s  gall  was 
expofed,  together  with  the  gall-bladder  in 
which  it  was  contained,  on  the  25th  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  in  a  veffel  containing  200  ounces  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  in  a  few  days  was  green,  and 

produced  air;  but  before  the  16th  of  Auguft 

/ 

itwasalmoft  all  abforbed,and  fome  timeafter 
was  wholly  fo.  Gall,  being  a  very  putre- 
fjent  fubftance,  might  adt  as  the  moufe  in 
the  experiment  recited  above;  fo  that  per- 
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hap$  with  a  lefs  quantity  of  gall,  ot  by 
withdrawing  it  ill  time,  I  might  have  fuc- 
ceeded  better. 

It  is  impoftible  not  to  obferve  from  thefe 
experiments,  the  admirable  provifion  there  is 
in  nature,  to  prevent*  or  lefl'en*  the  fatal  effects 
of  putrefadlion,  efpecially  in  hot  countries,' 
where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  the  moft  direct, 
and  the  heat  the  moft  intenfe.  For  where* 
as  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  by  lim¬ 
ply  putrefying,  would  neceflarily  taint  great 
maffes  of  air,  and  render  it  wholly  unfit  for 
refpiration,  the  fame  fubftances  putrefying  in 
water,  fupply  a  moft  abundant  pabulurri 
for  this  wonderful  vegetable  fubftance,  the 
feeds  of  which  appear  to  be  in  all  places  dif- 
perfed  invifibly  through  the  atmofphefe,  and 
capable,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  of  tak¬ 
ing  root,  and  immediately  propagating  them- 
felves  to  the  greateft  extent.  By  this  means,5 
inftead  of  the  air  being  corrupted,  a  vaft  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  pureft  air  is  continually  thrown 
into  it. 

\  t 

By  this  means  alfo  ftagnated  waters  are 
rendered  much  lefs  offenfive  and  unwhole- 

fome 
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fome  than  they  would  otherwife  be.  That 
froth  which  we  alfo  fee  on  the  furface  of 

*  .  «  .  .  *-•  -•  *  »  '  "V  I 

fuch  waters,  and  which  is  apt  to  create  dif- 
guft,  generally  confifts  of  the  pureft  dephlo- 
gifticated  air,  lupplied  by  aquatic  plants 
which  always  grow  in  the  greateft  abun¬ 
dance,  and  ffouriffl  moft,  in  water  that  a- 
bounds  with  putrid  matter.  When  the  full 
lhines  thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  feen  to  emit 
great  quantities  of  pure  air. 

Even  where  animal  and  vegetable  fub* 
(lancet  putrefy  in  air ,  as  they  have  fome 
moifture  in  them,  various  other  plants,  in 
the  form  of  mold ,  See.  find  a  proper  nutri¬ 
ment  in  them,  and  by  converting  a  confi- 
dbrable  part  of  the  phlogiftic  effluvium  into 
their  own  nutriment,  arreft  it  in  its  prog  refs 
to  corrupt  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  So 
wonderfully  is  every  part  of  the  fyftem  of 
nature  formed,  that  good  never  fails  to  a  rife 
out  of  ail  the  evils  to  which,  in  confequence 
of  general  laws,  moft  beneficial  to  the  whole, 
it  is  neceffariiy  fubje^t.  It  is  hardly  poffible 
fbr  a  perfon  of  a  fpeculative  turn  not  to  per¬ 
ceive,  and  admire,  this  moft  wonderful  and 
excellent  provifion. 
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Of  air  produced  by  fubjlances  putrefying  in 


water . 


r  |  ^ fj  E  experiments  recited  in  this  and 
the  following  fedion  were  entered  up¬ 
on  chiefly  to  difcover  the  principle  of  nu¬ 
trition  in  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances; 
and  they  feem  to  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that 
this  principle  is  phlogifton,  or  the  principle 
of  inflammability,  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  be 
capable  of  becoming,  by  putrefadion,  a 
true  inflammable  air,  but  not  generally  fuch 
as  to  burn  with  explofions,  but  rather  with 
a  blue  and  lambent  flame,  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  fixed  air. 

In  the  putrefadive  procefs  the  phlogifton 
is  merely  evolved,  and  not  again  combined 
with  any  thing,  except  what  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  its  affuming  the  form  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air;  but  in  nutrition  it  is  immediate¬ 
ly  held  in  folution  by  the  gaftric  juice,  and 
in  the  chyle  formed  by  it.  But  if  any  part 

of 
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of  the  aliment  pafs  the  ftomach,  and  the 
firft  inteftines,  without  having  all  its  phlo- 
gifton  incorporated  with  the  chyle,  that 
principle  remains  in  the  excrement,  where 
it  is  often  fet  loofe  in  the  form  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  the  fame  form  that  it  would  have 
taken  if  it  had  gone  through  the  Ample  pu¬ 
trefactive  procefs.  The  phlogidon  of  the  ali¬ 
ment,  thus  entering  into  the  circulation  with 
the  chyle,  after  anfwering  purpofes  in  the 
animal  oeconomy  which  are  yet  very  imper¬ 
fectly  known  to  us,  is  thrown  out  again  by 
means  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  com¬ 
municated  to  the  air,  which  is  phlogifticated 
by  it. 

All  alimentary  fubftances  not  only  contain 
phlogifton,  but  I  believe  are  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  a  proper  inflammable  air  by  putrefaction. 
But  in  the  following  experiments  011  fuch 
vegetables  as  are  generally  ufed  for  food, 
roots  feem  to  yield  it  in  a  greater  abundance 
than  other  parts  of  plants ;  but  there  are  fome 
remarkable  differences  among  them  in  this 
refpeCt.  For  though  it  was  feen  in  the  lad 
feCtion,  that  potatoes  are  exceedingly  fa- 
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vourable  to  the  growth  of  that  green  vege¬ 
table  fubftance,  which  yields  pure  air  fo 
copioufly,  owing  probably  to  the  phlogifton 
they  contain,  onions,  perhaps  equally  nutritive 
with  potatoes,  are  exceedingly  unfriendly  to 
that  plant ;  but  then  they  yield  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  in  an  aftonifhing  quantity,  when  they 
are  left  to  putrefy  in  water.  This  I  rather 
fufpetft  is  a  proof,  that  onions  contain  more 
phlogifton,  and  are  the  more  nutritive  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  two. 

On  the  28th  of  June  I  expofed  to  the  fun 
18  dwts.  of  onions,  in  a  jar  of  100  ounces  of 
river  water,  inverted  in  a  bafon  of  the  fame. 
They  prefently  began  to  yield  air,  but  with¬ 
out  ever  becoming  green;  and  on  the  15th 
of  July  the  quantity  was  fifteen  ounce  mea- 
fures,  a  fmall  part  of  which  was  fixed  air, 
and  the  reft  ftrongly  inflammable.  The  wa¬ 
ter  was  white  and  turbid,  and  the  air  had  a 
ftrong  fmell  of  onions. 

About  the  fame  time  I  obferved  that  it 
made  no  difference,  with  refpeft  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  this  air.  whether  the  onions  were 
placed  in  the  light  or  in  the  dark,  the  prin¬ 
ciple 
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ciple  of  vegetation  not  being  concerned  in 
this  cafe.  And  though  I  obferved  the  fol¬ 
lowing  differences  in  the  quantities  of  air 
produced  in  the  fun  and  in  the  (hade*  they 
were  not  uniform,  and  therefore  muff  have 
depended  upon  fome  unknown  accidental 
circumftances. 

On  the  17th  of  July  I  put  two  onions, 
each  weighing  an  ounce  and  a  quarter,  in 
the  fun,  and  two  others  of  the  fame  fize,  in 
a  fimilar  jar  in  the  dark.  On  the  23d  I  ex¬ 
amined  them,  and  had  24  ounce  meafures  of 
air  in  the  fhade,  and  only  12  from  thofe  in 
the  fun ;  but  the  latter  was  more  ftrongly 
inflammable  than  the  former,  which  burned 
with  more  of  a  lambent  flame,  though  both 
exploded  in  fome  meafure,  fo  as  to  be 
fomething  more  inflammable  than  air  from 
marlhes. 

Having  kept  a  quantity  of  this  air,  from 
the  time  above-mentioned  to  the  20th  of 
July  1780,  I  found  it  then  ftrongly  inflam¬ 
mable,  little  inferior  to  the  inflammable  air 
from  metals.  Perhaps  the  fixed  air,  which 
had  been  mixed  with.it  before,  was  now  com- 
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pletely  expelled  from  it.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  kind  of  inflammable  air  has  an  in¬ 
flammability  of  as  permanent  a  nature  as  any 
whatever.  The  air  from  mar  flies  alfo,  which, 
with  Sig.  Volta,  I  doubt  not  comes  from  pu¬ 
trefying  vegetable  fubftances,  I  have  alfo 
found  to  be  equally  permanent. 

On  the  1  ft  of  Auguft  1  took  two  halves 
of  the  fame  onion,  (which  was  an  old  one, 
and  beginning  to  fprout)  each  half  weighing 
17  dwts.  12  grains,  and  I  placed  one  of  them 
in  the  fun,  and  the  other  in  the  fliade,  both 
in  fimilar  receivers.  On  the  24th  of  the 
fame  month,  that  in  the  fun  had  given  an 
ounce  meafure  and  three-quarters  of  air,  of 
which  one-fifth  was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft 
inflammable.  From  that  in  the  dark  I  took 
2 i  ounce  meafures  of  air,  one  third  of  which 
was  fixed,  and  the  reft  inflammable.  From 
thefe  experiments  I  was  ready  to  conclude, 
that  onions  (and  therefore,  probably,  other 
vegetable  fubftances)  would  always  give  more 
air  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light;  but  the 
following  experiments  fhewed  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe  alwavs. 
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The  30th  of  July  I  placed  in  the  fun,  in  a 
veflel  containing  fifty  ounces  of  water,  a  part 
of  a  frefh  gathered  onion,  weighing  9  dwts. 
and  alfo  another  part  of  the  fame  onion,  and 
of  the  fame  weight,  in  a  veffel  of  the  fame 
fize  in  the  dark.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft  that 
in  the  fun  had  yielded  three  ounce  meafures 
of  air,  all  inflammable,  and  that  in  the  dark 
had  produced  as  nearly  as  poflible  the  fame 
quantity,  and  as  inflammable,  when  the  fixed 
air  that  was  mixed  with  it  was  wafhed  out 
of  it.  The  fixed  air  which  had  been  extri¬ 
cated  in  the  fun  had  been  difiipated  by  means 
of  the  free  accefs  of  frefh  air. 

Upon  a  former  occafion  I  got  only  fix¬ 
ed  air  from  onions  confined  by  quick- 
filver;  but  then  they  wanted  moifture,  or 
were  not  kept  till  they  were  properly  pu¬ 
trid.  For  I  have  fince  got  inflammable  air, 
as  well  as  fixed  air,  from  onions  kept  in 
quickfilver,  from  the  2d  of  September,  177 9, 
to  the  31ft  of  March,  1780.  The  onions 
weighed  i2dwt.  20  gr.  and  the  air  was  halt 
an  ounce  meafure,  three  fourths  of  which 
was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft  inflammable.  It 
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appears  from  this,  as  well  as  many  other  ob- 
fervations  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
mention  hereafter,  that  neither  fixed  air,  in¬ 
flammable  air,  or  nitrous  air,  can  be  produ¬ 
ced  without  a  confiderable  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  part  of  which  we  may  therefore  proba¬ 
bly  infer  enters  into  the  compofition  of  thefe 
kinds  of  air;  though  when  they  are  formed, 
I  know  no  method  of  difcovering,  and  repro¬ 
ducing  that  water. 

Both  carots  and  parfnips  yield  great 
quantities  of  inflammable  air,  and  equally 
in  the  fun  or  in  the  fhade.  I  was  at  one 
time  much  arnufed  with  obferving  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  ifluing  from  one  of  the  carots 
in  the  fun.  It  came  fometimes  in  a  con- 
ftant  ftream,  or  in  large  fucceffive  bubbles, 
from  one  particular  place,  neither  at  the 
centre,  nor  near  the  outfide  of  the  carot,  but 
in  the  place  where  the  air  holes  are  the 
largeft. 

To  afcertain  the  quantity  of  air  produced 
from  a  given  weight  of  thefe  two  roots,  I 
placed  as  much  of  a  parfnip  as,  by  expel¬ 
ling  water  from  a  cylindrical  veflel,  I  found 

to 
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to  occupy  the  fpace  of  2  J  ounce  meafures 
of  water,  in  the  fun;  and  the  next  day  I 
took  from  it  four  ounce  meafures  of  air,  all 
fixed  air,  the  refiduum  extinguifhing  a 
candle.  This  was  on  the  29th  of  July,  and 
on  the  31ft  of  the  fame  month  I  took  from 
it  four  ounce  meafures  more,  of  which  two 
thirds  of  an  ounce  meafure  was  inflamma¬ 
ble.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft  I  again  took 
from  it  four  ounce  meafures,  one  fourth  of 
which  was  inflammable,  exploding  with  a 
blue  flame.  Laftly,  on  the  24th  of  Auguft, 
*  perceiving  that  no  more  air  would  be  pro¬ 
duced,  I  took  from  it  one  third  of  an  ounce 
meafure;  one  third  of  which  was  fixed  air, 
and  the  reft  not  inflammable,  but  phlo- 
gifticated. 

From  carots  occupying  the  fpace  of  an 
ounce  meafure  and  half  of  water,  expofed 
to  the  fun  in  rain  water,  from  the  26th  to 
the  31ft  of  July,  I  took  ten  ounco  mea¬ 
fures  of  air,  of  which  an  ounce  meafure  and 

half  was  ftrongly  inflammable  exploding 
with  a  red  flame ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Au¬ 
guft  I  took  from  them  near  four  ounce  mea- 

F  4  fures 
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fures  of  air,  of  which  more  than  one  half 
was  inflammable.  The  water,  which  had 
a  large  furface,  had  probably  abforbed  much 
of  the  fixed  air.  This,  however,  was  all  the 
air  that  thefe  carots  would  yield. 

An  equal  weight  of  carots,  expoled  the 
fame  time  in  the  dark,  yielded  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  of  air,  but  only  a  final  1  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  was  inflammable.  This,  how- 

i  _  , 

ever,  I  do  not  attribute  to  the  darknefs,  but 
but  to  fome  other  unknown  circumftance. 

A  fliced  turnip  frefh  gathered,  weighing 
near  three  ounces,  expofed  in  the  fun  in  rain 
water,  yielded  twelve  ounce  meafures  of  air, 
one  third  of  which  was  fixed  air,  and  the 
reft  ftrongly  inflammable. 

On  the  30th  of  July  two  ounces  of  tur¬ 
nip,  frefh  gathered,  were  placed  in  the  dark, 
in  a  veflel  containing  feventy  ounce  meafures 
of  water;  and  011  the  24th  of  Auguft  I  took 
from  it  an  ounce  meafure  and  a  quarter  of 
air,  of  which  one  ounce  meafure  was  phlo- 
gifticated,  not  inflammable.  The  water 
was  exceedingly  offenfive.  This  phlogifti- 
cated  air  had  been,  I  doubt  not,  inflammable 
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in  its  origin,  and  in  much  greater  quantity. 
Whet)  a  turnip  was  fliced  very  thin,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  large,  I  have  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  that  dephlogifticated  air  was  produced. 

Fruits ,  I  found  by  110  means  favourable 
to  the  production  of  pure  air.  Like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  roots,  they  putrefied,  and  yielded 
inflammable  air,  mixed  with  fixed  air.  From 
peaches ,  both  ia  the  fun  and  in  the  (hade,  I 
got  air,  three  fourths  of  which  was  fixed 
air,  and  the  reft  inflammable;  but  on  this 
occafon  the  quantity  of  air  produced  in  the 
fun  was  twice  as  much  as  that  produced  in 
the  fhade  ;  though  the  quantity  of  water  in 
which  they  were  expofed  was  the  fame,  and 
the  peaches  themfelves  were,  as  far  as  1  could 
perceive,  of  the  fame  fize,  and  in  the  fame 
fiate, 

I  placed  two  Morelia  cherries,  one  in  the 
fun,  and  the  other  in  the  fhade,  in  equal 
veffels  of  water.  From  that  in  the  fun  I 
got  one  third  of  an  ounce  meafure  of  air, 
and  from  that  in  the  fhade  one  fifth  of  an 
ounce  meafure,  both  inflammable.  I  had 
the  fame  refult  with  apricots. 

Having 
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Having  found  the  capacity  of  thefe  nutri¬ 
tive  fubftances  to  yield  inflammable  air,  I 
next  tried  whether  they  would  part  with 
any  of  it  in  boiling.  But  I  found  that  none 
of  them  did,  but  only  in  putrefying  after¬ 
wards  ;  fo  that  this  mode  of  preparation  (and 
the  fame  I  doubt  not  would  be  found  to  be 
the  cafe  with  roafting,  See.)  does  not  deprive 
any  of  thefe  aliments  of  any  part  of  their 
nutritive  power. 

From  19  dwts.  18  grains  of  onions  I  ex¬ 
pelled,  by  boiling  in  river  water,  half  an 
ounce  meafure  of  air,  of  which  one  third 

was  not  abforbed  by  water,  and  extinguifhed 

* 

a  candle. 

From  one  ounce  15  dwts.  of  lettuce  I  got 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  meafure  of  air, 
of  which  half  an  ounce  meafure  was  phlo- 
ofifticated  air. 

o 

From  1  oz.  16  dwts.  12  grains  of  carots 
I  got  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  meafure  of 
air,  c>f  which  about  one  ounce  meafure 
was  phlogifticated  air. 

Thefe  differences  are  tnconfiderable,  and 
fome  of  the  air,  no  doubt,  came  from  the 

water 
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water  in  which  thefe  fubftances  were  boiled. 
Afterwards  the  potatoes  and  carots,  putre¬ 
fying  in  water,  yielded  each  mpre  than  two 
ounce  meafures  of  air,  one  half  of  which 
was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft  inflammable. 
The  onions  yielded  only  about  half  an  ounce 
meafure  of  air,  but  it  was  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  the  lettuce  gave .  only  a  tenth  of  an 
ounce  meafure,  in  which  nothing  could  be 
perceived  to  be  inflammable.  But  I  did  not 
begin  to  collect  this  air  till  a  day  or  two  af¬ 
ter  the  procefs  of  boiling,  when  I  perceived 
fome  of  the  fubftances  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  . 
yielding  air. 
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SECTION  VII. 
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Of  air  produced  by  various  fubjiances  putrefy¬ 
ing  in  quickflver. 


T  the  fame  time  that  I  was  endeavour- 


^  ing  to  find  what  quantity,  and  what 
kind  of  air,  various  fubftances  would  yield 
by  putrefaction  in  water,  I  was  willing  to 
afcertain  the  production  of  air  from  them, 
and  from  other  fubftances,  putrefying  in 
quick-filver.  I  find,  however,  that  all  that 
I  thought  worth  registering  were  the  expe¬ 
riments  made  with  fome  animal  fubftances. 
A  few  Similar  experiments  on  vegetables  I 
have  occafionally  noticed  elfewhere. 

w 

By  means  of  thefe  experiments,  and  thole 
in  the  preceding  feCtion,  it  may  be  pollible 
to  determine  the  nutritive  powers  of  diffe¬ 
rent  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and 
alfo  other  problems  in  philofophy ;  though 
too  much  mu  ft  not  be  expected  from  them. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  that  by 
this  means  we  fhould  be  able  to  afcertain 


the 
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the  quantity  of  air  that  any  mafs  of  putref* 
cent  matter  would  thoroughly  phlogifticate. 
For  any  given  quantity  of  inflammable  air 
will  completely  phlogifticate  twice  its  bulk 
of  common  air.  But  it  will  be  found  that 
a  putrefying  moufe  will  phlogifticate  much 
more  than  that  proportion  of  air.  There- 
muft,  therefore,  be  much  more  phlogifton 
iffuing  from  a  moufe  than  forms  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  which  comes  from  it.  Per¬ 
haps  therefore  that  phlogifton  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  animal  nutrition,  may  alfo  be  more 
than  that  which  enters  into  the  compofitioa 
of  the  inflammable  air  that  comes  from  the 
putrefying  fubftance.  This  is  a  fubjedt  that 
requires  and  defer vcs  much  farther  invefti- 
gation.  I  only  recite  the  following  as  lead¬ 
ing  experiments ,  to  the  folution  of  greater 
problems.  They  are,  indeed,  upon  too 
fmall  a  fcale  to  be  of  much  ufe  even  for  this 
purpofe  ;  except  to  fhew  that  the  fame  kind 
of  fubftance,  which  in  a  large  quantity 
yields  inflammable  air,  in  a  fmall  quantity 
may  yield  phlogifticated  air. 


A  fmall 
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A  fmall  fi/h,  weighing  i  dwt.  20  graiftsy 
being  confined  in  quick-filver  from  the  21ft 
of  May  to  the  24th  of  Auguft,  gave  fome«* 
thing  more  than  half  an  ounce  meafure  of 
air,  two  thirds  of  which  was  fixed  air,  and 
the  remainder  extinguifhed  a  candle,  but  was 
not  fenfibly  inflammable. 

From  2  dwts.  of  well  boiled  beef  I  got  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  air,  the  bulk  of  which 
was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft  not  inflammable. 
At  another  time,  from  1  dwt.  19  grains  of 
raw  beef  I  got  0.22  of  an  ounce  meafure  of 
air,  nine  tenths  of  which  was  fixed  air,  and 
the  reft  extinguifhed  a  candle. 

From  2  dwts.  5  grains  of  raw  lamb ,  I  got 
o.  17  of  an  ounce  meafure  of  air,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft  not  fenfw 
bly  inflammable :  but  from  2  dwts.  2  grains  of 
well  roafed  lamb ,  I  got  three  quarters  of  ait 
ounce  meafure  of  air,  half  of  which  was 
fixed  air,  and  the  reft  highly  inflammable  5 
and  fome  time  after  I  took  from  the  fame 
fubftance  half  an  ounce  meafure  of  air  more, 
of  which  three  fourths  was  fixed  air,  and 
the  reft  inflammable. 


1 
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From  13  dwts.  4  grains  of  the  tendon  of  a 
roafted  neck  of  veal*  1  got  an  ounce  meafure 
and  half  of  air,  of  which  half  was  fixed  air, 
and  the  reft  phlogifticated.  Afterwards  I 
took  from  it  one  ounce  meafure  and  three 
quarters  of  pure  fixed  air,  with  the  fmalleft 
refiduum  pofiible.  In  the  former  experi¬ 
ment  alfo,  as  well  as  on  a  former  occafion 
(mentioned  vol.  3.  p.  343*,)  I  found  that  the 
inflammable  air  was  extricated  firft,  and  a 
long  time  before  all  the  fixed  air  was  ex¬ 
it  au  ft  ed. 

Having  had  occafion  to  make  many  ex¬ 
periments  with  putrefying  mice,  and  having 
more  in  profpeft,  I  was  particularly  defirous 
to  afcertain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
air  produced  by  a  moufe  of  the  middle  fize 
putrefying  in  quick-filver,  and  I  found  as 
follows.  A  moufe  weighing  6  dwts.  3  gr. 
confined  by  quickfilver,  which  had  putrefied 
from  the  8th  of  April,  had  yielded  on  the 
24th  of  July  one  ounce  meafure  and  three- 
quarters  of  air,  of  which  one  fourth  was 
weakly  inflammable,  and  the  reft  fixed  air. 
This  I  found,  by  other  experiments,  was 

nearly 
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nearly  as  much  as  a  moufe  would  yield  in 
thefe  circumftances. 

Having  left  another  moufe  to  putrefy  iti 
quick-filver,  I  took  the  air  produced  from  it 
at  different  times,  in  order  to  fatisfy  myfelf 
more  fully  with  refpedt  to  the  proportion 
that  the  fixed  and  inflammable  air  bore  to 
each  other,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  procefs.  The  moufe  weighed  five  dwts. 
io  grains,  and  it  was  put  into  an  inverted 
veflel  of  quick-filver  on  the  13th  of  June. 
On  the  26th  of  that  month,  I  took  from  it 
near  an  ounce  meafure  of  air,  three-fourths 
of  which  was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft  inflam¬ 
mable,  burning  with  a  very  blue  flame.  On 
the  16th  of  Auguft  I  took  from  it  an  ounce 
meafure  and  a  quarter  of  air,  of  which  four- 
fifths  was  fixed  air,  and  the  reft,  if  it  was  in¬ 
flammable  at  all,  was  fo  in  the  flighteft  de¬ 
gree  imaginable  ;  and  laftly,  on  the  third  of 
April  following,  I  took  from  it  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  perhaps  one-tenth  of  an  ounce 
meafure,  the  whole  of  which  was,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  all  fixed  air. 


When 
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When  a  moufe  is  left  to  putrefy  in  this 
manner,  there  comes  from  it  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  diffolved  blood,  or  fbme  other  thin 
reddifh  liquor.  This  I  carefully  feparated 
from  What  Wasfolidxw  the  moufe,  and  found 
that  this  continued  to  give  air,  when  the 
liquor  gave  little  or  none ;  fo  that  perhaps  it 
may  be  fomething  folid  in  all  bodies  that 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  permanent 

i 

air.  By  long  {landing*  however,  I  did  get  £ 
little  air  from  this  red  liquor,  and  it  was  al  > 
moft  all  fixed  air.  It  Was  perhaps  combined 
with  it,  at  its  feparation  from  the  moufe. 

The  experiments  on  fome  of  the  different 
parts  and  fecretions  of  animal  bodies  were 
made  on  the  fame  fmall  fcale  with  mofl  of 
the  preceding,  and  therefore  they  can  only 
have  the  fame  imperfeft  ufe. 

From  7  dwts.  of  the  medullary  part  of  a 
fheeps  Irain  raw,  I  got  4f  ounce  meafures 
of  air*  of  which  one  fifth  part  of  an  ounce 
meafure  Was  inflammable,  and  the  reft  fixed 
air.  '  I  alfo  found  by  fimilar  experimentss 
that  the  cortical  part  of  the  fame  brain  gave 
fomewhat  lefs  air  than  the  medullary  parts 
-  -  G  but 
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but  the  proportion  of  the  inflammable  to  the 
fixed  air  was  the  fame.  No  certain  inference, 
however,  can  be  drawn  from  experiments  on 
fo  fmall  a  fcale  as  thefe. 

Two  dwts.  of  mutton  gravy  yielded  0.02 
of  an  ounce  meafure  of  air,  the  greateft  part 
of  which  was  fixed  air,  and  the  remainder 
feemingly  inflammable. 

Two  dwts.  of  the  crajfamentum  of  fheep’s 
blood  gave  only  a  fmall  bubble  of  air,  too 
fmall  to  be  examined.  The  ferum  alfo  yield¬ 
ed  fome  air,  the  bulk  of  which  was  fixed 
air,  and  the  reft  phlogifticated. 

*  An  ounce  meafure  of  milk  yielded  near 
half  an  ounce  meafure  of  air,  almoftpure  fix¬ 
ed  air,  a  fmall  remainder  being  phlogifticated. 

An  ounce  meafure  and  an  half  of  the  bile 
of  a  fheep  yielded  half  an  ounce  meafure  of 
air,  almoft  all  fixed  air,  the  fmall  refiduum 
being  phlogifticated. 

I  fhcrnld  not  have  made  thefe  experiments 
on  fo  very  fmall  a  fcale,  but  that  I  expefted 

v  t  •  ...  ; 

a  greater  quantity  of  air  from  all  the  fub- 
ftances,  and  becaufe  lefs  quick-filver  was 
Wanted  for  the  purpofe ;  fo  that  I  could  have 

more 
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more  proceffes  going  on  at  the  fame  time. 
Had  the  fame  fubftances  putrefied  in  watert 
they  would  have  yielded  many  times  more 
air. 


SECTION  VIIL 

r  V  v  ;  *  •  , 

Of  the  production  of  inflammable  air  from  iron 
filings  and  brimflone  made  into  a  pafle  with 
water. 

A  T  the  time  of  my  laft  publication, 
having  put  a  pot  of  iron  filings  and 
brimftone  into  a  jar  of  nitrous  air  (the  firftef- 
feft  of  which  was  to  reduce  it  to  one  fourth 
of  its  bulk,  and  leave  it  in  the  ftate  of  phlo- 
gifticated  air)  and  having  fome  time  after  this 

f  x 

found  the  air  much  increafed  in  quantity, 
and  ftrongly  inflammable,  I  had  fome  doubt 
whether  the  inflammable  matter  came  from 

r  «  »  r  * 

fome  farther  change  in  the  nitrous  air,  or 
from  an  exhalation  of  proper  inflammable 
air  from  the  iron  and  brimftone.  My  doubt 

G  z  arofe 
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arofe  from  my  never  having  found  that  this 
pafte  of  iron  filings  and  brimftone,  whether 
kept  in  water,  or  in  vacuo,  had  yielded  air  at 
any  time,  except  in  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat.  In  confequence,  however,  of  repeat¬ 
ed  experiments,  I  am  now  fatisfied,  that  the 
Inflammable  air  came  from  this  mixture. 
For  though  fome  pots  of  it  have  not  yielded 
Inflammable  air,  they  have  all,  with  long 
keeping ,  even  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  yielded  either  phlogifticated  or 
inflammable  air ;  the  latter  generally  when 
the  compofition  was  frefh  made,  and  the 
former  when  it  was  old. 

Thefe  experiments  have  alfo  led  me  to  the 

-  >  •  j  t ,  •  »*•»>.  .  1  >  -  ’  '  , «  -  *  *  ;  j  »  <  ■>  •  i 

obfervation,  that,  in  this  and  many  other 
cafes  of  the  diminution  of  common  air  by 
phlogiftic  procefles,  a  true  inflammable  air 
Is  firft  produced,  and  in  its  nafcent  fate>  as 
it  may  be  called,  is  immediately  decompofed, 
previous  to  the  phlogiftication  of  the  com¬ 
mon  air.  The  very  fame  fubftances  which, 
in  water  or  quick-filver,  yield  inflammable 
airt  only  phlogifticate  common  air:  fo  that 
I  am  almoft  ready  to  conclude  univerfally, 

that 
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that  air  is  never  phlogifticated,  but  by  mate¬ 
rials  which,  in  certain  circumftances,  would 
yield  inflammable  air ;  though  when  inflam¬ 
mable  air  is  previoufly  produced,  and  then 
mixed  with  common  air,  it  will  not  be  de- 
compofed  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  except  in  a  very  fmall  degree. 
Thefe  two  kinds  of  air  will,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinue  mixed  without  much  affe£ting  each 
other,  except  in  a  red  heat,  by  which  the 
inflammable  air  is  fired.  It  is  then  weU 
known  to  ceafe  to  be  a  feparate  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  the  phlogifton  being  feparated  from 
it,  and  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 

%  r  •  — '  •  '  -a  f 

phlogifticated  air,  into  which  the  common 

air  is  now  changed;  when  both  the  whole 

*  *.  *  . 

of  the  inflammable  air  difappears,  and  like- 
wife  about  one  fourth  of  the  common  air 
along  with  it. 

The  experiments  which  led  to  thefe  con- 
clufions,  and  which  I  {hall  now  proceed  to 
recite,  may  ferve  as  a  caution  to  myfelf  and 
others,  not  to  be  too  hafty  in  drawing  gene¬ 
ral  conclufions;  fince  what  may  appear  to 
be  the  fame  materials ,  and  the  fame  prepara - 

G  3  ifati 
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tion  of  them,  may  have  different  xefults, 
in  confequence  of  there  having  been  fome 
circumftance,  refpedting  either  the  materi¬ 
als  or  the  procefs,  that  was  unnoticed,  but 
which  was  the  fecret  caufe  of  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  refults. 

That  nitrous  air  might  be  changed  into; 
inflammable  air,  was  not  extremely  impro¬ 
bable  a  priori ;  fince  I  had  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  as  much  phlogifton  as  inflammable 
air,  bulk  for  bulk;  and  fince  it  is,  by  fe- 
veral  proceffes,  convertible  into  what  has 
the  appearance  of  a  fpecies  of  inflammable 
air.  Befides,  in  this  very  cafe,  the  fame 

f  •  *  •  ••  '  ‘  ■ 

compofition  of  iron  filings  and  brimftone, 
which  I  now  find  generally  yields  inflam¬ 
mable  air  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  does  not  do  fo  at  all  times. 

Thinking  that  if  the  iron  filings  and 
brimftone  had  really  yielded  the  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  which  I  found  in  the  veffiel  of  ni- 

1  *  V  *  .  .  '  '  1  '  '  '  ^ 

trous  air,  it  would  do  the  fame  in  common 
air,  I  confined  a  large  pot  of  this  mixture 
in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  common  air  in 
the  beginning  of  February  i  779.  But  though 
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011  the  19th  of  May  following  it  was  in- 
created  in  bulk,  it  was  all  mere  phlogiftica¬ 
ted  air,  and  had  nothing  inflammable  in  it. 
Even  the  air  that  was  entangled  within  the 
cavities  of  this  pot  of  iron  filings  and  brim- 
ftone,  and  which  I  catched  by  breaking  it 
under  water,  was  not  inflammable.  It  is 
poffible,  however,  as  I  obferved  before,  that 
this  phlogifticated  air  might  have  been  inflam¬ 
mable  air  in  its  origin,  or  naficent  Jlate ,  and 
have  become  phlogifticated  air  afterwards* 
At  another  time  I  put  a  pot  of  this  mixture 
under  water,  as  I  had  done  formerly,  and 
now  aifo  obferved,  that  though  it  ferment¬ 
ed  very  well,  and  turned  black,  yet  it  did 
not  yield  a  particle  of  air  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night:  and  in  experiments  of  this  kind  few 
perfons,  I  believe,  would  look  for  any  far¬ 
ther  change  beyond  that  time. 

Soon  after,  however,  I  found  that  a  pot 
of  this  mixture,  frefli  made,  and  kept  un¬ 
der  water  three  weeks,  had  yielded  about 
its  bulk  of  air;  and  this  was  ftrongly 
inflammable.  But  at  the  fame  time  ano¬ 
ther  mixture  of  this  kind,  kept  in  the  fame 

G  4  circurn- 
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circumftances,  yielded  only  phlogifticated 
air;  and  yet  I  did  not  knowingly  make 
any  difference  in  the  compofition,  always 
mixing  equal  bulks  of  the  two  ingredients* 

As  the  phlogifton  which  conftituted  the 
inflammable  air  in  the  experiments  that  qc- 
cafioned  thefe  mull  probably  have  come  from 
the  iron,  and  not  from  the  fulphur;  efpeci- 
ally  fince  iron  alone  is  capable  of  making  a 
very  remarkable  change  in  nitrous  air,  I  con¬ 
fined  a  quantity  of  this  air,  in  a  veflel  full 
of  iron  nails,  from  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary  to  the  1 8th  of  May  ;  but  after  this  long 
interval  it  was  only  phlogifticated  air,  and 
not  in  the  leaft  inflammable. 

'  .  ;  f  *•  , 

Having  found,  however,  that  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  iron  filings  and  brimftone  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  inflammable  air  in  water,  I 
made  a  trial  of  it  in  quick-filver,  and  found 
it  to  have  the  fame  effeft.  For  confining  a 
quantity  of  this  mixture  in  quick-filver  from 
the  13th  to  the  30th  of  June,  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmofphere,  it  had  yielded, 
in  this  time,  its  own  bulk  of  air,  ftrongly 
inflammable. 


I  found 
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I  found  afterwards,  in  a  proper  num¬ 
ber  of  trials,  that  in  a  fufficient  {pace  of 
time,  this  mixture  increafed  all  the  kinds  of 
air  into  which  I  introduced  it,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  circumftances  known  or 
unknown.  But  when  the  experiment  was 
made  in  common  air,  it  firft  dimimflied  it 
about  one  fourth,  as  I  have  often  noted;  and 
fome  time  after  that  I  perceived  an  addition 
made  to  the  bulk  of  the  air,  and  examining 
it,  found  it  at  firft  to  be  {lightly  inflamma¬ 
ble,  but  afterwards  more  ftrongly  fo.  This 
experiment  fhews  that,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
the  inflammable  air  yielded  by  iron  filings 
and  brimftone  muft  have  been  decompofed 
in  phlogifticating  the  common  air,  before  it 
could  appear  in  its  proper  form. 

*  s 

It  appeared  upon  one  occafion,  recited 
above,  that  one  pot  of  this  mixture,  frejh 
made ,  produced  inflammable  air,  at  the  fame 
time  that  a  pot  of  an  old  mixture  of  this 
kind  yielded  only  phlogifticated  air.  But  at 
what  time  thefe  mixtures  will  ceafe  to  give 
..inflammable  air,  and  begin  to  yield  phlogif¬ 
ticated 
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ticated  air,  I  cannot  determine.  For  I  find 
that  on  the  23d  of  June  a  pot  of  iron  filings 
and  brimftone,  which  mud  have  been  mix¬ 
ed  about  a  year  before,  confined  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  common  air,  had  made  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  of  three  ounce  meafures  on  the 
26th  of  July;  and  this  air  was  inflamma¬ 
ble.  At  the  fame  time  I  found  that  another 
quantity,  which  had  been  mixed  the  lftof 
July,  had  yielded  inflammable  air,  in  about 
the  fame  proportion,  according  to  the  time* 
Alfo  fome  old  iron  filings  and  brimftone, 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  pot,  and 
mixed  with  water  the  third  of  July, 
had  yielded  about  one  tenth  of  its  bulk  of 

*i 

air  on  the  2d  of  Auguft,  ftrongly  inflamma¬ 
ble. 

That  future  experimenters  may  form 

fome  idea  of  the  quantity  of  inflammable 

air  that  they  may  generally  expefl  from 

fuch  mixtures  as  I  ufually  made  of  iron  fi- 

* 

lings  and  brimftone,  ufing  equal  bulks  of 
of  each,  and  therefore  be  lefs  apt  to  deceive 
themfelves  in  the  refults,  I  fhall  recite  the 
iffue  of  fome  that  I  made  with  this  and  other 


mixtures, 
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mixtures,  and  which  I  was  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  when  I  removed  my  habitation  on  the 
2 1  ft  of  July,  1  780. 

A  gallipot,  containing  an  ounce  meafure 
and  half  of  this  mixture,  having  been  con¬ 
fined,  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  air  in 
the  beginning  of  July  1779,  hadat  the  time 
above-mentioned  produced  fourteen  ounce 
meafures  of  air,  ftrongly  inflammable,  but 
the  production  was  much  more  rapid  at  the 
firft  than  afterwards.  The  mixture  was 
very  hard. 

Another  gallipot  of  the  fame  fize,  put  into 
a  vefiel  of  water,  without  any  air,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1779,  had  three  ounce  meafures  of 
inflammable  air  taken  from  it  on  the  26th  of 
]uly  following,  and  at  this  time  there  were 
eleven  ounce  meafures,  ftrongly  inflammable. 
The  mixture  was  very  foft. 

Another  equal  quantity  had  yielded  ftrong 
inflammable  air  from  the  24th  of  June  to 
the  15th  of  July  1779,  and  had  from  that 
time  yielded  about  three  ounce  meafures  of 
air,  but  (lightly  inflammable.  The  mixture 
was  very  foft. 


There 
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:  There  is  the  fame  uncertainty  attending 
experiments  made  with  liver  of  fulphur^ 
which  alfo  exhales  phlogifton,  and  produces 
the  fame  effect  both  oil  common  air  and  ni¬ 
trous  air,  as  iron  filings  and  brimftone.  On 
the  19th  of  May  1779,  I  found  a  quantity 
of  nitrous  air,  in  which  lome  liver  of  fulphur 
had  been  confined  from  the  12th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  preceding,  and  which  was  confiderably 
increafed  in  bulk,  to  be  ftrongly  inflamma¬ 
ble,;  and  yet  another  quantity  of  this  fub- 
ftance,  and  frefli  made,  was  confined  in 
quick^filver  feveral  months  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  air  at  all. 

Having  been  led  by  fome  of  the  preceding 
experiments  to  expeft,  and  even  to  believe, 
that  common  air  is  ufually  phlogifticated  by 
a&ually  decompofing  a  fmall  quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  air,  admitted  to  it  in  its  nafcent 
ftate  (notwithftanding  large  quantities  of 
inflammable  air  ready  formed  have  no  fenfi- 
ble  effefl:  upon  it)  I  wifhed  to  afcertain  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  fadt,  by  fome  experiments  of  a 
more  decifive  nature,  and  with  that  view  $ 
made  the  following. 


Fir  ft 
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Firft  I  took  a  pot  of  iron  filings  and  brim- 
ftone,  which  I  had  found  to  have  been  in  a 
(late  of  yielding  inflammable  air  in  water 
about  three  months,  and  which  I  therefore 
prefumed  would  continue  for  fome  time  in 
the  fame  ftate.  This  pot  being  introduced 
to  a  quantity  of  common  air  made  no  addi¬ 
tion  to  it,  but  diminifhed  it,  and  phlogifti- 
cated  it  as  ufual. 

I  then  took  a  quantity  of  this  mixture, 
which  had  yielded  inflammable  air  many 
months,  in  a  veffel  of  water.  On  the  2 2d 
of  September  I  introduced  fome  common 
air  into  the  veffel  in  which  it  was  contained, 
and  on  the  26th  of  October  I  obferved  that, 
though  this  mixture,  now  covered  with  wa¬ 
ter,  had  thrown  up  bubbles  of  air,  which 
mixed  with  the  common  air  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  that  air  was  fenfibly  diminifhed, 
though  not  more  than  one  tenth  in  all,  and 
being  examined  was  found  to  be  phlogifli- 
cated,  and  to  have  nothing  inflammable  in 
it.  At  the  fame  time  a  quantity  of  dephlo* 
giftieated  air,  expofed  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
was  diminifhed  from  U  *  to  one  third  ;  and 

from 
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from  having  been  very  pure,  the  meafures  ot 

*  t  f  • 

theteft,  with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrous 
air,  were  now  1.24V  A  candle  burned  in  it 
better  than  in  common  air,  but  there  was 
nothing  inflammable  it. 

But  the  mold  decifive  experiment  that  I 
made  of  this  kind  was  the  following.  A 
quantity  of  iron  filings  and  brimftone  were 
mixed,  and  put  into  a  phial  filled  up  with 
water,  on  the  24th  of  June  1779,  and  on 
the  25th  of  July  following  it  had  yielded 
a  quantity  of  inflammable  air,  which  was 
then  all  taken  out ;  and  on  the  2 2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  more  inflammable  air  was  produced, 
about  two  ounce  meafures  in  all.  Having 
by  this  means  fatisfied  myfelf  that  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  in  a  ftate  of  yielding  inflammable 
air,  I  introduced  to  it  a  quantity  of  common 
air  (the  phial  having  been  always  kept  in¬ 
verted  in  a  bafon  of  water)  and  on  the  26th 
of  Oftober  I  found  the  common  air  very 
confiderably  diminiflied.  This  air  then  be¬ 
ing  thrown  out,  the  mixture  was  kept  in 
the  phial,  now  filled  with  water.  In  thefe 
circumftances,  it  continued  to  yield  air,  and 

when 
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when  an  ounce  meafure.  and  an  half  was 
produced,  which  was  on  the  24th  of  March 
1780,  I  examined  it,  and  found  it  to  be 
ftrongly  inflammable.  There  could  there¬ 
fore  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  common  air  in 
this  experiment  had  been  diminifhed  and 
phlogifticated  by  an  addition  of  inflammable 
air  in  its  nafcent  ftate,  or  rather  after  it  was 
completely,  though  but  newly  formed . 

I  do  not  by  any  means  infer  that,  becaufe 
common  air  was  diminifhed  in  this  cafe,  in 
confequence  of  an  acceffion  of  inflammable 
air  in  its  nafcent  ftate,  that  it  is  never  dimi¬ 
nifhed  in  any  other  manner;  but  perhaps 
it  will  be  found  that  .  all  the  fubftances 
which  we  know  to  phlogifticate  common 

air  are  likewife  capable  of  yielding  inflam- 

*  »  *  »  ■  •  . 

mable  air,  if  not  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere,  at  leaf:  by  means  of  heat,  or  in 
fome  other  procefs.  This  I  found  to  be  the 
cafe  with  metals,  and  it  has  been  feen  to  be 
fo,  in  one  inftance,  with  liver  of  fulphur,  and 
it  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  all  putrefac¬ 
tive  fubftances.  Vaults  containing  human 
excrements  are  often  found  to  abound  with 

inflammable 
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inflammable  air,  and  they,  like  other  pittfe- 
fiiclive  fubftances,  diminilh  common  air. 

The  preceding  experiments  on  the  phlo- 
glftication  of  common  air  by  means  of  in¬ 
flammable  air,  led  me  to  try  whether  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  (hort  of  ignition  would  not 
make  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air,  ready 
formed,  part  with  its  phlogifton  to  common 
air.  For  this  purpofe  I  mixed  two  thirds  of 
common  air  wth  one  third  of  inflammable 
air,  and  I  kept  them  as  hot  as  I  could  do 
without  melting  the  glafs  veflel  in  which 
they  were  contained  feveral  hours;  but  after¬ 
wards  they  occupied  the  fame  dimenfions  as 
before.  This  air  was  confined  in  a  glafs 
jar,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  furrounded 
with  hot  coals,  by  means  of  the  inflru  ment 
defcribed  in  my  laid:  vol.  fig.  4. 

I  then  tried  what  length  of  time  would  ef¬ 
fect  in  this  cafe  %  but  though  I  always  found 
a  very  fenfible,  and  fometimes  a  confiderable 
diminution,  the  phlogiftication  was  nevet 
completed,  and  the  progrefs  of  it  always 
flopped,  without  ever  proceeding  farther  in 
any  length  of  tinie  afterwards.  The  follow- 

mg 
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lhg  fa£ts  ia  proof  of  this  it  may  be  juft 
Worth  while  to  recite, 

A  mixture  of  one  third  inflammable  air 
and  two  thirds  common  air,  which  had  been 
confined  by  water  From  the  30th  of  June 
i  77^,  was  diminifhed  the  1 8th  of  March 
1780  one  twelfth,  and  burned  with  a  lam¬ 
bent  blue  flame, 

A  mixturfe  of  one  third  inflammable  air 
and  two  thirds  common  air,  from  forhe  time 
in  the  month  of  June  1779,  was  diminifhed 
bne  thirteenth  on  the  20th  of  July  1780; 
but  it  had  been  diminifhed  nearly  as  much 
on  the  5th  of  October  preceding.  It  burned 
with  a  confiderable  explofion. 

Another  quantity,  one  third  inflammable 
air  from  marfhes,  and  two  thirds  common 
air,  from  the  fame  time,  was  diminifhed 
one  tenth;  but  on  the  18th  of  March  pre¬ 
ceding  it  was  diminifhed  one  twelfth,  and 
then  burned  with  a  blue  flame.  At  this  time 
alfo,  viz.  the  20th  of  July  1780,  it  burned 
in  the  very  fame  manner. 

Exa&iy  fimilar  to  thefe  were  the,  experi¬ 
ments  that  I  made  with  various  mixtures  of 
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dephlogifticated  air  and  inflammable  air* 
Air  one  half  inflammable  and  one  half  do- 

.  V  .  I  .  '  ’  i  •  • 

phlogifticated,  mixed  in  June  1 779,  was  on 
the  20th  of  July  1780  diminfhed  one  fifth; 
hut  it  had  been  diminifhed  two  thirds  of  it 
the  4th  of  O&ober  preceding.  It  burned 
with  a  confiderable  explofion. 

* 

Another  mixture  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
made  at  the  fame  time,  was,  on  the  3d  of 
July  1779?  diminifhed  two  elevenths,  and  011 
the  ift  of  January  1780,  it  was  diminifhed 
two  fifteenths  more.  On  the  20th  of  July 
*  780,  it  was  in  the  very  fame  Hate,  and  burn* 
ed  with  a  very  confiderable  explofion. 

Iliad,  however,  better  fuccefs  when,  in 
imitation  of  an  experiment  recited  above,  I 
admitted  the  inflammable  air  to  the  common 
air  at  different  times,  and  in  very  fmall 
quantities.  This  I  did  every  day,  and  at  the 
fame  time  kept  the  veflel  containing  it  very 
near  the  fire.  I  took  no  exaffc  notice  of  the 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  that  I  mixed 
with  it  in  all,  but  the  bulk  of  the  common 
air  was  not  diminifhed  by  this  addition. 
Nothing  inflammable  could  be  perceived  in 

it, 
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it,  and  yet  it  was  fo  far  phlogifticated,  that, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrous  air,  the 
ineafures  of  the  teft  were  1.36  ;  when,  with 
the  fame  nitrous  air,  and  the  common  air,  the 
ineafures  were  i.26, 

I  do  not  know,  therefore,  but  that,  with 
much  patience,  admitting  a  fmall  bubble  of 
inflammable  air  every  day,  to  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  common  air,  it  might  not  be  both  di- 

■  •  V  *  * 

minifhed  in  bulk,  in  the  ufual  proportion  of 
one  fourth  of  the  whole,  and  completely 
phlogifticated,  even  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmofphere.  Nothing,  however,  but 
experiment,  can  decide  in  this  cafe, 

•  *  ' '  r  *  *f  ^  .  ,  /  r  '  •  -  • 
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SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  air  that  has  been  fuppofed  to  cornt 
through  the  pores  of  the  Jkin ,  and  of  the 
effects  of  the  Perspiration  of  the  body . 

T  HAVE  fometimes  found  it  neceffary* 
though  it  is  hy  no  means  agreeable  to 
tne,  to  correct  the  miftakes  of  othefs  on  the 
fubjedt  of  which  I  am  treating ;  and  I  muft 
appropriate  this  fedtion  to  that  bufinefs. 

It  cannot  be  thought  extraordinary,  that 
when  it  has  been  imagined  that  air  is  ex- 
tradted  from  the  moft  compadt  bodies,  as 
gold,  by  means  of  the  air  pump,  it  fhould  be 
thought  to  ilfue  from  the  human  fkin.  It 
was  alio  very  natural  to  imagine,  that  fince 
refpiration  injures  and  phlogiflicates  air,  the 
perfpiration  of  the  body,  fenfible  and  infalli¬ 
ble,  fhould  do  the  fame;  and  they  who  fup- 
pofe  that  phlogifton  converts  common  air 
into  fixed  air,  mull  of  courfe  imagine,  that 
the  air  contiguous  to  the  fkin  is  continually 
undergoing  this  change.  Dr.  Ingenhoufz 

aflertsf 
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aflerts  the  former,  and  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  af¬ 
ter  Si g.  Mofcati,  the  latter.  On  both  thefe 
fubjects  I  (hall  make  fome  animadverfions, 
and  likevvife  a  few  experiments  that  I  think 
will  be  deemed  conclufive,  on  the  fubjedt  of 
perforation,  and  fufficient  to  confirm  what 
I  have  advanced  with  refpe£t  to  it  in  my 
laft  volume. 

Dr.  Ingenhoufz  not  only  fuppofes  that 
air  is  continually  ifluing  from  the  human 
Ikin  ;  but  he  took  pains  to  collect  it,  in  a 
wnfiderable  variety  of  circumftances,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  particular  account 
p.  129.  This  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him  I 
had  no  doubt  was  a  deception ;  the  air  that 
he  found  not  having  come  from  the  Jkin ,  but 
from  the  water  in  which  it  was  plunged :  and 
both  the  quality  of  the  air  that  he  found, 
and  the  circumftances  in  which  he  procured 
it,  left  me  no  doubt  upon  the  fubjefl:.  It 
was  juft  that  mixture  of  fixed  air  and  parti¬ 
ally  phlogifticated  air,that  pump  water, which 
he  recommends  for  the  purpofe,  generally  a- 
bounds  with.  The  bubbles  of  air  rifing 
and  fwelling  at  the  fame  part  of  the  (kin 

H  3  h 
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is  by  no  means  any  proof  that  the  air  came 
from  the  Ikin:  for  that  is  always  the  cafe 
with  air  iffuing  from  water,  the  air  bubbles 
never  riling  within  the  water  itfelf,  but 

always  from  fome  other  body  immerfed  in 
it.  All  the  phenomena  he  has  defcribed 
may  be  feen  with  a  piece  of  metal,  or  glafs, 
plunged  in  water  containing  air,  in  an  ex- 
haufted  receiver;  in  which  cafe  it  is  eafily 
fhown,  that  the  air  does  not  come  from  the 

...  s  7  »  ■  '  '  ' 

pores  of  the  metal,  or  of  the  glafs,  but  from 
the  water  itfelf:  for  if  the  water  contain 

?  ...  :  •  >  ..  v  t  > 

no  air,  and  the  furfaces  of  the  metal  and  of 
the  glafs  be  carefully  wiped,  that  appearance 
cannot  be  produced. 

He  fays  that  water  exhaufted  of  its  air  is 
not  proper  for  this  experiment,  becaufe  it 
readily  abforbs  all  the  air  as  faft  as  it  iffues 
from  the  Ikin.  But  if  the  experiment  be 
made  in  water  at  all,  this  muft  be  the  only 
unexceptionable  manner  of  making  it ;  and 
water  by  no  means  abforbs  any  kind  of  air 
fo  faft  as  he  defcribes  this  to  iflue  from  the 
Ikin,  and  efpecially  fuch  a  kind  of  air  as  he 
defcribes,  a  great  proportion  of  which  is  air 
; '  partially 
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partially  phlogifticated.  It  requires  a  long  time 
before  water*  in  a  quiefcent  ftate,  will  take 
up  any  fenfible  quantity  of  fuch  air  as  this. 
Befides,  there  is  nothing  that  we  know  of 
the  human  frame,  that  would  lead  any  per- 
fon  to  fufpeCt  that  air  ever  iflues  from  the 
Ikin.  Where  are  the  air  vejfels  for  that 
purpofe?  and  what  is  their  origin,  or  con¬ 
nection  with  other  parts  of  the  fyftem? 
The  prefent  ftate  of  anatomy  indicates  no¬ 
thing  on  this  fubjeft. 

To  fatisfy  my  friend,  not  myfelf,  I  told 
him  I  would  make  an  experiment,  which  I 
did  not  doubt  would  convince  him  of  his 
miftake  in  this  refpeCt:  I  did  it  in  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  I  boiled  a  quantity  of  rain 
water,  in  order  to  expell  from  it  all  the  air 
it  might  contain,  and  then  fat  with  my  naked 
arm  plunged  in  a  veflel  filled  with  it,  after 
carefully  wiping  off,  under  water,  all  the 
bubbles  of  air  that  adhered  to  it.  But  though 
I  continued  to  fit  in  this  manner  a  full  half 
hour,  not  a  fingle  bubble  of  air  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  afterwards.  I  might  have  examined 
whether  this  water  had  contained  any  air, 

H  4  befides- 
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befides  what  it  might  have  been  fuppofed  tq 
have  imbibed  from  the  atmofphere  in  this 
interval ;  but  I  negleded  to  do  it,  and  an* 
very  confident  it  was  quite  unneceffary. 

After  this  I  need  not  fay  any  thing  to  my 
friend’s  ingenious  obfervations  on  the  air 
which  |ie  took  the  pains  to  coiled  from  the 
ikins  of  old  and  young  perfons,  and  his  laud¬ 
able  endeavours  to  remove  a  popular  preju¬ 
dice  .concerning  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the 
former,  and  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  latter 
kind  of  air. 

Mr.  Cruiklhank’s  experiments,  if  they  coyld 
be  depended  upon,  would  both  prove  that  fix¬ 
ed  air  is  conqpofed  of  common  air  and  phlo- 
giftoq,  apd  that  the  perfpi ration  of  animal 
bodies,  in  a  healthy  ftate,  has  the  fame  effect 
upon  air  that  breathing  it  has,  viz.  phlogifH- 
eating  it,  and  making  it  noxious,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  experiments  of  which  I  gave 
an  account  in  my  laft  publication ;  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  air  under  my  arm-pits, 

and  near  other  parts  of  my  body,  was  never 

* 

lefs  pure  than  the  external  air.  The  Abbe 
Fontana  alfo  told  me,  that  he  had  always 

found 
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found  the  fame  refult  in  experiments  made 
upon  himfelf.  But  Mr.  Cruikfhank  fays, 
(in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Letter  to  Mr . 
Clare ,  printed  in  Mr.  Clare*s  Treatife  on 
Abfcefles)  that,  after  he  had  confined  his  leg 
in  a  glafs  veflel,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  external  air,  lime  water 
poured  into  it  immediately  afterwards,  came 
out  a  little  turbid.  But  this  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  a  finall 
quantity  of  lime  water,  poured  into  and  out 
of  any  veflel  of  the  fame  iizc,  on  account  of 
the  great  furface  of  the  fluid  that  muft,  in 
thofe  circumftances,  have  been  expofed  to 
the  common  atmofphere;  iu  confequence  of 
which  it  is  always  known  to  attract  fixed  air. 

However,  partly  to  examine  this  matter 
more  thoroughly,  and  with  a  variation  that 
I  had  thought  of,  I  repeated  the  experiments 
on  my  own  perfpiration  in  various  ways, 
and  they  all  confirmed  what  I  advanced  be¬ 
fore,  viz.  that  the  perfpirable  matter  has  no 
fuch  effeft  upon  the  air,  but  leaves  it  as 
wholefome,  that  is,  as  fit  for  relpiration,  as 
ever,  judging  by  the  teft  of  nitrous  air,  which, 

however. 
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however,  Mr.  Cruikfhank  does^  not  fay  that 
lie  ever  applied  in  this  cafe. 

Purfuing  his  (leps,  I  fattened  a  moift  ox's 
bladder,  containing  about  a  quart  of  air,  clofe 
about  my  ancle,  fo  that  my  foot,  clean 
wafhed  and  warm,  as  his  was,  was  expofed 
to  it;  and  I  fat  near  the  fire,  fo  as  to  keep 
my  foot  properly  warm  a  full  hour.  After 
this  I  carefully  withdrew  my  foot  from  the 
bladder,  without  changing  the  air  :  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  tett  of  nitrous  air,  the  air  in  the 
bladder  appeared  to  be  of  the  fame  degree  of 
purity  with  the  external  air;  the  meafures 
of  the  tett,  applied  in  the  fame  manner  to 
both,  being  1.26.  I  alfo  admitted  part  of 
this  air  to  lime  water,  and  obferved  that  it 
did  not  make: it  in  the  fmalleft  degree  turbid. 

Willing  to  give  more  time  to  this  expe¬ 
riment,  that  the  opportunity  of  this  per¬ 
foration  phlogiflicating  the  air  might  be  the 
greater,  I  once  more  fattened  the  bladder 
about  my  foot,  juft  before  I  went  to  bed, 
and  flept  with  it  all  night,  keeping  myfelf 
fufficiently  warm,  from  eleven  to  half  pafl: 
fix  in  the  morning,  when  the  bladder  was 
.  quite 
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quite  dry.  However,  carefully  moiftening 
it,  and  efpecially  where  it  was  fa  fined  to  my 
ankle,  I  withdrew  my  foot,  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  air,  and  immediately  examined  it. 
The  quantity  contained  in  the  bladder  was 
40  ounce  meafures.  It  did  not  affeft  lime 
water,  and  with  refpedt  to  purity  was  of  the 
feme  ftandard  with  common  air;  the  mea¬ 
fures  of  the  teffc  with  the  nitrous  air  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  make  ufe  of,  being  in  both  cafes 

I  cannot  therefore  but  fee  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  as  I  did  before,  that  it  is  only  refpira - 
item,  and  not  the  perjpiration  of  the  body 
that  injures  common  air. 
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SECTION  X. 

Qbfervations  on  respiration,  with  a  view 
to  after  tain  the  origin  of  the  fixed  air  d if  co¬ 
vered  by  it, 

¥T  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  and,  notwith- 
S  ftanding  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  explain 
myfelf  from  time  to  time,  is  by  many  per- 
fons  ftill  aferibed  to  me,  that  common  air,  by 
the  addition  of  phlogifton,  becomes  fixed  air. 
Mr.  Cruickfhank,  as  I  have  oblerved,  thinks 
that  lome  experiments  of  his  are  decifive  in 
favour  of  it,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Kirvvan  is, 
I  find,  inclined  to  it.  As  I  conceive  this 
hypothefis  to  have  no  foundation  in  fadt,  it. 

mav  not,  I  think,  be  amifs  to  animadvert  a 

*  ■  ,  »  \  * 

little  upon  it. 

All  the  experiments  that  I  have. yet  heard 
of,  that  have  been  imagined  to  favour  this 
opinion,  only  fliew  that  there  is  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  fixed  air  when  common  air  is  phlo- 
gifticated.  But  this  may  be  the  cafe  if  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  be  con¬ 
tained 
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tained  in  the  common  atmofphere,  either 
properly  incorporated  with  it,  and  making 
part  of  its  conftitution,  or  diffu fed  through 
it.  For  the  addition  of  phlogiflon,  or  ra¬ 
ther  its  union  with  common  air,  whereby 
it  becomes  phlogifticated  air  (which  is  quite 
another  fubftance)  may  precipitate  the  fixed 
air,  in  confequence  of  its  having  a  ftronger 
affinity  with  the  bafis,  whatever  that  be,  of 
common  air.  And  that  fixed  air  is,  in 
fome  way  or  other,  contained  in  common 
air,  is  evident  frojm  its  being  imbibed  by 
lime  water,  whenever  it  is  expofed  to  the 
common  atmofphere.  But  befides  the  fixed 
air  which  is  thus  capable  of  being  attradled 
by  lime  water,  common  air,  probably  at 
leafl:,  contains  a  quantity  that  is  held  in  a 
much  firmer  union  with  it.  For  when  lime 
water  has  abforbed  all  the  fixed  air  that  it 
can  from  any  portion  of  common  air,  it  is 
as  fit  for  relpi ration  as  ever  ;  and  when  it 
is  phlogifticated,  at  leafl:  by  relpiration  or 
putrefadlion,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
fixed  air  is  (at  leafl:  feeminglv)  precipitated 
from  it. 

It, 
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It  is,  I  imagine,;  this  appearance  of  fixed 
air  that  has  led  fo  many  perfons  to  fuppofe 
that  it  is  formed  by. the  union  of  phlogifton 
with  common  air.  But  if  it  be  the  addition 
of  phlogifton  that  makes  one  part  of  any 
quantity  of  common  air  become  fixed  air, 
why  does  not  the  addition  of  more  phlogi¬ 
fton  convert  the  whole  into  fixed  air,  which 
is  never  the  cafe  ?  For  in  Ample  phlogiftica- 
tion  the  diminution  never  proceeds  farther 
than  about  one  fourth  of  any  given  quantity 
of  common  air,  and  the  remainder  is  a  thing 
as  remote  from  fixed  air  as  any  kind  of  air 
can  be  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt,  by  the 
addition  of  more  phlogifton,  to  convert  it  in¬ 
to  fixed  air.  . 

Befides,  conftdering  the  great  diminution 
of  common  air  by  phlogiftic  proceffes,  there 
is  no  greater  appearance  of  fixed  air  produced 
by  refpiration,  than  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
contained  in  common  air,  and  to  be  precipi¬ 
tated  from  it,  even  admitting,  as  I  do,  that 
the  whole  of  the  diminution  is  not  owing  to' 
the  precipitation  of  fixed  air.  Breathing  into' 
lime  water  leems  to  have  been  tire  principal  cir- 
,  j.  cumftance 
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cumftance  that  has  led  to  the  miftake  which 
I  am  now  animadverting  upon ;  but  few  per- 
fons  are  aware  how  fmajl  a  proportion  of 
fixed  air  is  necafiary  to  make  a  very  turbid 
appearance  in  a  great  quantity  of  lime  water. 

From  thefe  reflections  on  the  fubjetl  I  was 
led  to  make  the  following  experiments ; 
•which  though  they  difcover  new  difficulties 
in  it,  may  ferve  to  give  fome  kind  of  fatisfac- 
tion  with  r.efpe;6t  (to  it,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  farther  inveftigaiion. 

It  muft  be  rd-lowed  to  be  a  curious  fiibjefifc 
of  inquiry,  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  fixed 
air  naturally  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of 
common  air,  or  to  trace  the  fource  of  the 
fixed  air  which  appears  in  fome  proceflfes 
for  phlogifticating  common  air.  Now  in 
fome  of  thefe-  proceffes  it  feerns  to  be  more 
cpnfiderable  than  in  others,  and  in  fome  I 
find  none  at  all.  This  remarkable  differ- 
ence,  I  own,  I  am  not  at  prefent  able  to  ac* 
count  for.  Let  the  following  fails  fpeak  for 
themfelves.  • 

.  The  diminution  of  .air  by  breathing  feems 
to  be  lefs  than  by  putrefaction,  or  feverai 

other 
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other  precedes;  and  though  air  is  hot  conv* 
pletely  phlogifticated  by  this  means  (th6 
animals  dying  before  it  quite  arrives  at 
that  term)  yet  the  diminution  feems  to  bfe 
lefs  even  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
phlogiftication.  The  diminution  is  evidently 
much  greater  by  means  of  putrefaction,  not- 
withftanding  the  emiffion  of  permanent  air 
from  the  putrefying  fubftance,  which  a  priori 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fufpeCt  from  a  living 
body.  To  make  the  following  experiments 
in  the  faireft  manner,  I  made  ufe  of  quick-' 

filver,  rather  than  of  water,  to  confine  the  air. 

A  moufe  being  fuffered  to  live  as  long  as 
it  could  in  a  given  quantity  of  air,  confined 
by  quick-filver,  I  let  it  remain  two  or  three 
days  afterwards ;  in  which  time  there  Was 
no  fenfible  diminution  of  the  air.  I  then 
withdrew  the  mouie;  and  admitting  lime 
water  to  the  air,  it  was  diriiinifhed  one 
twenty-eighth  part  of  its  bulk.  But  the 
precipitation  of  the  lime  was  not  very  con- 
fiderable.  Agitation  in  water  would  have 
produced  a  farther  diminution,  as  in  the 
following  experiment. 


A  moufe 
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A  moufe  having  breathed  as  long  as  it 
could  in  a  quantity  of  air  confined  by  quick- 
filver,  I  admitted  lime  water  to  it  as  foon  as 
it  was  dead,  when  there  was  an  immediate 
and  copious  precipitation  of  lime.  After  it 
had  flood  two  days,  one  nineteenth  of  the 
whole  quantity  was  abforbed;  and  by  agi¬ 
tation  in  water  it  was  reduced  in  all  one 
tenth.  This  air  being  examined,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 
of  the  teft  were  1. 76.ro  that  it  was  fomething 
fhort  of  being  completely  phlogifticated. 

Another  moufe  dying  in  an  equal  jar  of 
air,  in  the  fame  manner,  I  kept  it  upon  the 
quick-filver  four  days,  during  which  time 
there  was  no  abforption  of  any  thing ;  but 
upon  water  being  admitted  to  it,  one  eighth 
of  the  whole  quantity  difappeared  ;  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  remainder  by  nitrous  air,  the 
meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.8;  which,  con- 
fidering  how  much  of  the  nitrous  air  is  ab¬ 
forbed  by  palling  through  water,  may  be 
deemed  a  pretty  near  approach  to  complete 
phlogifticatiom 
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At  another  time  a  full  grown,  but  young 
moufe,  lived  feven  hours,  in  ten  ounce  mea- 
fures  of  common  air,  confined  by  quick-fil- 
ver.  Lime  water  being  then  admitted  to 
the  air,  it  became  turbid.  But  when  one 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  wras  abforbed,  the  re¬ 
mainder  feemed  to  have  but  little  fixed  air 
in  it,  though  the  agitation  in  water  reduced 
it  between  one  fifth  and  one  fixth  of  the 
whole.  This  was  the  greateft  diminution 
that  I  ever  found  in  this  way. 

In  thefe  procefles  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  of  the  diminution  is  owing 
to  the  precipitation  of  fixed  air  ;  but  fq  far 
is  clear  from  thefe  experiments,  that  let  the 
matter  to  be  abforbed  be  what  it  will,  the  ab- 
iorption  cannot  take  place  fo  long  as  the  air 
is  confined  by  quick-filver,  there  being  no¬ 
thing,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  with  which  the 
matter  to  be  abforbed  can  unite  in  thofe  cir- 
cumftances;  though  it  is  ready  to  feparate 
from  the  reft  of  the  mafs  of  air  upon  the  ad- 
mifiion  of  water,  with  which  it  can  unite. 
In  the  cafe  of  relpiration  therefore,  that 

which 
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which  is  feparated  from  the  common  air 
feems  to  be  either  all  fixed  air,  or  fome  fub- 
ftance  fimilar  to  it. 

In  the  next  place,  I  endeavoured  to  as¬ 
certain  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  produced 
by  my  own  refpiration  in  a  given  time;  and 
the  quantity  of  air  that  I  could  phlogifticate 
in  that  time.  For  this  purpofe,  I  put  a 
quantity  of  lime  water  into  a  glafs  tube, 
three  feet  long  and  an  inch  wide,  filling  it 
fo  high  as  that  no  part  of  it  might  be  thrown 
over,  when  I  breathed  through  it,  by  means 
of  a  fmall  glafs  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  large  one.  In  this  manner  I  breathed 
two  minutes.  Then  carefully  pouring  out 
all  the  turbid  water,  and  filling  a  phial  with 
it,  I  poured  into  it  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
enough  to  diflodge  all  the  fixed  air  from  the 
precipitated  lime.  However,  left  this  Should 
not  be  Sufficient,  I  afterwards  expelled  all 
the  air  that  I  could  from  it  by  means  of 
heat.  Then,  rejecting  all  the  permanent 
air  that  came  over  along  with  the  fixed  air, 
and  allowing,  as  well  as  I  could,  for  all  that 
might  have  efcaped,  without  being  Seized 
*  I  2  by 
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by  the  lime  in  the  water,  I  eftimated  the 
whole  produce  at  one  ounce  meafure  of  fix¬ 
ed  air. 

Left  fome  miftake  fhould  arife  from  the 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  water  itfelf 
I  at  the  fame  time  expelled  the  air  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  from  a  phial  of  the 
fame  fize,  filled  with  the  fame  water,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  I  found 
the  quantity  of  air  expelled  from  it  to  be 
quite  inconfiderable.  In  reality,  I  found  after 
this  procefs,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  meafure  of  air  that  was  not  affected 
by  lime  water.  T here  was  alfo  not  more  than 
half  an  ounce  meafure  of  fixed  air  colledted; 
fo  that  I  allowed  half  of  the  fixed  air  to  have 
.  efcaped  the  lime  water,  in  order  to  make  the 
whole  equal  to  one  ounce  meafure. 

Then,  in  order  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of 
air  that  I  could  compleatly  phlogifticate  by 
the  refpiration  of  two  minutes,  I  breathed, 
through  a  glafs  lyphon,  the  air  contained  in 
a  receiver  that  held  200  ounces  of  water,  the 
receiver  being  inverted  in  a  trough  of  water. 
So  long  I  found  that  I  could  breathe  the  air 

contained 
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contained  In  this  receiver  with  tolerable 
eafe  ;  and  examining  the  quality  of  it  after¬ 
wards,  by  means  of  nitrous  air,  I  found  the 
meafures  of  the  tefl:  to  be  1.5.  I  repeated 
the  experiment  with  the  fame  event.  At  the 
fame  time  ufing  the  fame  nitrous  air  and 
common  air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft  were 
1.26. 

Taking  this  number  from  2.0,  the  whole 
quantity  of  common  air  that  had  difappeared 
was  0.74;  but  in  the  air  that  I  had  breathed 
the  quantity  that  had  difappeared  was  0.5  ; 
which,  taken  from  0.74,  leaves  0.24  for  the 
meafure  of  what  this  refpired  air  was  fhort  of 
compleat  phlogiftication.  Ufing  therefore 
the  following  proportion,  as  0.74  is  to  2.0, 
fo  is  0.24  to  64.8.  This  I  therefore  con¬ 
clude  to  be  the  quantity  of  air  which  I  could 
have  compleatly  phlogifticated  by  the  refpi- 
ration  of  two  minutes.  It  amounts  there¬ 
fore  to  32.4  ounce  meafures,  or  about  a  quart 
in  a  minute;  whereas  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  we  phlogifticate,  or  as  it  has  ufually 
been  termed,  that  we  confume  a  gallon  of  air 
in  a  minute.  And  if  by  confuming  be  meant 

I  3  reducing 
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reducing  the  air  to  a  ftate  in  which  a  candle 
will  not  bum  in  it,  the  eftimate  will  be  pret¬ 
ty  near  the  truth. 

If  this  procefs  can  be  depended  upon,  and 
if  the  fixed-  air  produced  by  refpiration  be 
precipitated  from  the  common  air,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  fixed  air  makes  about  a  fixty 
fifth  part  of  the  mafs  of  common  air,  which 
is  about  the  fame  proportion  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  refiduum  bears  to  any  quantity  of  fixed 
air.  For  beyond  that  proportion,  it  is  not 
poflible  to  make  water  imbibe  fixed  air. 


SECTION  XI. 


Obfervations  on  putrefaction,  with  a  view  to 
afcertain  the  origin  of  the  fixed  air  difcovered 
by  it . 


9  I  '’HE  uncertainty  of  the  eonclufion  from 
the  experiments  recited  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  feflion,  arifes  chiefly  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  air  that  may  be  fuppofed  to 
efcape  the  lime  water  through  which  it  is 
breathed.  But  I  think  that  I  made  a  pretty 
liberal  allowance  by  fuppofing  it  to  be  one 

half 
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half  of  the  whole,  confidering  how  very 
readily  fixed  air  is  abforbed  by  quick  lime 
in  water.  If,  however,  this  one  fixty  fifth 
part,  or  even  more  than  double  that  quan¬ 
tity,  be  all  the  fixed  air  that  is  difcoverable 
in  common  air  by  means  of  refpiration, 
there  muff  be  fome  other  caufe  of  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  air  produced  by  phlogifton,  even 
in  this  procefs,  befides  the  precipitation  of 
fixed  air.  For  in  a  complete  phlogiflication 
(for  which  I  made  the  above  calculation)  the 
diminution  is  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
whole.  And  when  the  diminution  of  the 
air  is  made  by  put  refaction,  not  only  does 
it  amount  to  a  complete  fourth  part  of  the 
whole,  notwithftanding  the  production  of 
fome  permanent  air  from  the  putrefying  fub- 
jftance,  but  it  has,  in  all  refpeCts,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  produced  folely  by  the  mere 
precipitation  of  fixed  air. 

The  following  experiments  were  made 
with  a  view  to  this  very  circumftance,  and 
they  were  made  with  as  much  attention  as  I 
was  capable  of  giving  to  them.  My  reader 
will  find  an  experiment  of  the  fame  kind  in 

I  4  •  my 
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my  firft  volume  on  thefubjedlofair;  but  though 
it  is  there  very  faithfully  reported,  yet  as  I 
was  at  that  time  but  a  novice  in  thefe  pro- 
cefles,  I  chofe  to  go  over  it  again,  taking  it 
on  a  larger  fcale,  and  with  fome  precautions 
which  I  did  not  then  attend  to. 

Notwithftanding  what  I  had  oblerved 
before,  I  had  fome  fufpicion  that  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  air,  after  the  procefs  had  been  long 
continued  in  quick-fiver,  would  not  be 
quite  fo  great  as  when  it  was  made  in  water; 
and  when  confequently  that  part  of  the  air 
which  had  difappeared  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  immediately  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  imbibed  by  the  wTater,  with  which  it 
was  in  immediate  contact. 

Having  this  circumftance  particularly  in 
view,  on  the  13th  of  March  1780,  I  took 
two  dead  mice,  of  about  equal  iize,  and  put 
them  into  two  feparate  cups,  under  different 
jars  of  common  air,  of  very  nearly  equal  ca¬ 
pacities,  one  of  them  containing  155  ounces 
of  water,  ftanding  in  quickrfilver,  and  the 
other  1 60  ounces,  ftanding  in  water. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  them  in  the  country  to  the  care 
of  a  perfon  who  fupplied  the  veffelsin  which 
they  flood  occalionally  with  water  or  quick- 
filver,  I  went  to  London,  and  after  my  re¬ 
turn,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  I  found, 
by  marking  the  veffels,  and  meafuring  them 
afterwards,  that  the  air  in  the  veffel  which, 
had  flood  in  water  was  reduced  to  140  ounce 
meafures;  and  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  it  was 
reduced  to  135,  but  after  {landing  a  fort¬ 
night  longer,  it  was  not  fenfibly  diminifhed 
any  farther.  The  air  in  the  veffel  which 
had  flood  in  quick-lil ver  was  not  fenfibly 
diminifhed  at  all. 

Admitting  lime  water  to  this  veffel,  it 
prefently  became  turbid;  but  this  being  a 
flow  diminution  I  removed  the  veffel  after 

•V  •  ;  '  _  l  r.  •  .  .  ' 

fome  days  to  a  trough  of  vyater,  and  then 

found  that  the  air  contained  in  it  made  lime 
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water  exceedingly  turbid;  and  agitating  this 
air  in  fmall  portions  it  was  prefently  reduced 
to  125  ounce  meafures  ;  fo  that  all  the  quan¬ 
tity  diminifhed  feems  to  have  been  fixed  air, 
making  lime  water  turbid,  and  being  abforb- 
ed  by  water  in  the  very  fame  manner. 


The 
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The  air  in  the  veflel  which  had  flood  in 
water,  notwithflanding  the  opportunity  there 
Was  for  the  fixed  air  deposited  by  it  being 
readily  abforbed,  made  lime  water  very  tur¬ 
bid ;  and  by  agitation  in  fmall  portions  this 
air  was  reduced  to  130  ounce  meafures. 
Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  the  di¬ 
minution  in  both  of  thefe  cafes  was  nearly 
equal,  viz.  a  little  more  than  one  fifth. 

In  thefe  experiments  the  two  mice  were 

thoroughly  putrefied,  and  indeed  quite  dif- 

*  • 

folved,  and  no  doubt  had  yielded  all  the  air 

•  ;  A 

they  were  capable  of  yielding.  But  if  the 
experiments  on  the  putrefadtion  of  mice  in 
quickfilver  recited  above  be  compared  with 
thefe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  addition  of 
fixed  air,  or  air  of  anv  other  kind,  from  the 
putrefied  mice  was  quite  inconfiderable,  viz. 
an  ounce  meafure  and  half  of  fixed  air,  and 
half  an  ounce  meafure  of  inflammable  from 
each. 

It  is  true  that  mice  putrefying  in  water 
yield  perhaps  more  fixed  air  than  in  this  pro¬ 
portion;  but  here  they  putrefied  in  air  only. 
And  that  a  very  inconfiderable  quantity  is 

produced 
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produced  in  thefe  circumftances,  is  evident 
from  there  being  little  or  no  increafe  of  the 

»  %  a 

air  when  it  is  confined  bj  quick-Jilver ,  which 
could  not  imbibe  fixed  air,  if  any  had  been 
difcharged  from  the  putrefying  mice. 

If  we  were  to  eftimate  the  proportion  that 

•  f  -■  f  »  * 

the  fixed  air  naturally  contained  in  the  at- 
mofphere  bears  to  its  other  conftituent  parts, 
from  the  datafupplied  by  thefe  experiments, 
it  mud  be  confidered  as  not  lefs  than  one  fifth 
of  the  whole  mafs;  and  yet  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  other  phlogiftic  procefles,  the 
diminution  has  been  quite  as  much  without 
any  appearance  of  fixed  air.  That  there  is 
no  appearance  of  any  when  iron  filings  and 
brimftone  are  made  ufe  of,  I  obferved  be- 
fore,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for ;  but 
I  am  not  able  to  account  for  ic  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments,  at  lead:  in  one  of  them. 

Having,  for  a  purpofe  that  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  hereafter,  introduced  a  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trous  air  to  the  ufual  proportion  of  common 
air,  confined  by  quickfilver,  I  obferved  that 
the  diminution  was  complete  without  any 
ad  million.  of  water ;  and  lime  water  being 

afterwards 
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afterwards  admitted  to  this  air  was  not  made 
turbid  by  it.  Poffibly,  however*  the  fixed 
air  iu  this  cafe  might  unite  with  the  faline' 
fubftance  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitrous 
acid  and  quick-filver ;  as  all  the  faline  fub- 
ftances  on  which  I  have  yet  made  the  expe¬ 
riments  do  yield  fome  fixed  air.  But  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  what  could  have  become  of  the 
fixed  air,  if  there  be  any  depofited  by  phlo«r 
giftication  from  the  common  air,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cafe. 

Air  is  as  capable  of  being  phlogifticated 
and  diminifhed  by  inflammable  air,  as  by  ni¬ 
trous  air;  and  I  found  the  fame  proportion  of 
it  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  muft  be  ignited  before  it  can  part 
with  its  phlogifton  to  common  air.  I  made 
the  experiment  repeatedly  in  quick-filver,  by 
means  of  eledlric  explofions,  and  obferved  that 
the  whole  diminution  was  always  produced 
inftantaneoufly,  and  even  lime  water  admitted 
to  the  air  immediately  afterwards  did  not 
make  it  in  the  leaft  turbid,  or  produce  any 
farther  diminution.  This  refult  therefore 
\yas  the  very  reverfe  of  the  diminution  of 
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air  by  refpiration,  and  efpecially  by  putre¬ 
faction. 

I  not  only  repeated  this  experiment  feve- 
ral  times,  and  with  as  little  lofs  of  time  as 
poffible  transferred  the  diminifhed  air  to 
lime  water  ;  but  1  made  the  diminution  it- 
felf  in  lime  water,  without  producing  any 
turbid  appearance  whatever. 

I  alfo  made  repeated  diminutions  of  com¬ 
mon  air  by  means  of  inflammable  air  and 
the  eleCtric  fpark  over  water ,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  it  was  that  the  air  loft  in  phlogi- 
ftication,and  what  becomes  of  that  part  which 
had  difappeared  ;  fufpe&ing  that  it  might 
have  been  imbibed  by  the  water,  fo  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
air  by  the  application  of  heat.  But  the  re- 
fult  was  exaClly  fimilar  to  what  I  had  ob- 
ferved  when  the  diminution  was  made  by 
the  fame  means  over  quick-filver.  For  in 
this  cafe  alfo  the  whole  of  the  diminution 
took  place  at  once,  and  no  fixed  air  was  af¬ 
terwards  found  in  the  water. 

To  make  this  experiment  to  the  moft  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  mixed  a  large  quantity  of  air,  one 

third 
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third  inflammable,  and  two  thirds  common, 
and  then  took  of  it  fuch  a  quantity  as  I 

found  by  experience  I  could  eafily  manage  at 

. 

one  time  ;  and  putting  it  into  one  of  Mr. 
J'Jairne’s  inflammable  air  piftols,  previoufly 
filled  with  water,  I  carefally  clofed  the  ori¬ 
fice,  by  tying  round  the  mouth  of  it  a  moift- 
ned  bladder,  out  of  which  all  the  air  was 
very  carefully  prefled. 

When,  in  thefe  circumftances,  the  air 
within  the  piftol.  was  fired  by  means  of  the 
ele&ric  explofion,  the  firft  effedt  was,  that  the 
expanded  air  was  inftantly  thrown  with 
great  violence  into  the  bladder,  together  with 
the  water  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
piftol ;  but  immediately  after,  the  air,  the 
water,  and  even  the  greateft  part  of  the 
bladder  itfelf,  were  forced  by  the  external  air 
in  the  piftol;  the  air  contained  in  the  piftol 
being  now  reduced  by  phlogiftication  into 
lefs  Ipace  than  it  had  occupied  before.  I 
then  carefully  withdrew  the  bladder,  and 
preferving  the  fame  water,  repeated  the  fame 
experiment  with  it*  till  I  had  decompofed  fo 

much 
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much  air,  that  even  the  quantity  that  had 
difappeared  of  the  common  air,  exclufive  of 
the  inflammable  air,  mud  have  been  confide- 
rably  more  in  bulk  than  the  water.  Then 
putting  this  water  into  a  phial,  I  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  expel  air  from  it  by  heat ;  but  I  found 
no  more  in  it  than  fuch  water  ufually  con¬ 
tains,  which  was  quite  inconfiderable ;  for  it 
was  rain  water  which  had  been  boiled  not 
long  before,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  all 
its  air.  The  water  indeed  had  a  turbid  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  this  was  probably  occafioned 
by  the  bladder.  Had  it  come  from  the  air, 
and  efpecially  fixed  air,  it  would  have  been 
driven  out  by  boiling. 

1  »  '  *  ‘  m  •*— 
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Of  changes  produced  in  various  kinds  of  air 

by  the  fame  proccffs , 

»  •  • 

r|  '  H  AT  phlogifton  exhaling  from  vege- 
table  or  animal  fubftances  ffiould  fenfi- 
bly  afteft  common  air,  or  dephlogifticated 
air,  which  contain  little  or  no  phlogifton, 
and  have  a  ftrong  affinity  with  it,  is  far  from 
being  extraordinary  ;  but  that  the  fame  fub¬ 
ftances  which  phlogifticate  common  air,  or 
dephlogifticated  air,  ffiould  likewife  affeft  ni¬ 
trous  air,  or  inflammable  air,  which  already 
contain  phlogifton  (and,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
to  a  complete  faturation)  is  a  fa<ft  that  I  can¬ 
not  well  explain.  This,  however,  I  have 
obferved  to  be  the  cafe  with  liver  of  fulphur, 
iron  filings  and  brimftone,  and  various  other 
fubftances  on  nitrous  air. 

Inflammable  air  I  have  not  obferved  to 
have  any  impreffion  made  upon  it  by  thefe 
fubftances, any  more  than  by  the  eleftric  fpark, 
at  leaft  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere; 
though,  in  conference  of  Ample  confine¬ 
ment 
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ment  by  water,  it  has  at  length,  in  feveral 
inftances,  loft  its  inflammability,  and,  like 
nitrous  air  in  the  preceding  circumftances, 
has  become  mere  phlogifticated  air.  I  have 
home  fufpicion,  however,  that  inflammable 
air  may  be  decompofed  by  all  the  fame  fub- 
ftances  that  decompofe  nitrous  air,  if  more 
heat ,  or  more  time,  be  given  to  the  procefs  ; 
and  perhaps  what  I  considered  as  pure  zvater 
might,  in  time  at  leaft,  have  got  an  impreg¬ 
nation  of  fomething  that  might  afredl  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  I 
found  it  reduced  to  the  frate  of  phlogifticated 
air.  Thefe  fufpicions  I  have  been  led  to  in 
confequence  of  obferving  that  urine  had  this 
effeft,  both  on  nitrous  and  inflammable  air; 
an  obfervation  which  I  made  accidentally,  in 
the  courfe  of  expofing  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
ftances  to  the  fun  during  the  fummer  of 

1 779- 

Among  other  things,  I  had  filled  a  glafs 
tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  urine,  and 
had  placed  it  inverted  in  a  bafon  of  the  fame. 
Jn  this  fituation  it  was  kept  feveral  months, 

K  when 
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when  it  yielded  at  firft  a  {null  quantity  of 
air,  all  of  which  was  afterwards  abforbed. 
After  which  I  perceived  cryftals  to  be  formed 
in  feveral  places  of  the  infide  of  the  tube, 
and  the  urine,  from  being  of  a  pretty  high 
colour,  became  very  pale. 

Seeing  no  farther  change  in  the  urine,  and 
having  obferved  its  power  of  emitting  and  ab* 
forbing  air,  I  expofed  to  its  influence  all  the 
kinds  of  air  that  could  be  confined  by  it,  in  fe- 
parate  fix  ounce  phials,  of  which  the  air  ofeach 
kind  occupied  about  one  fourth,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  phial  containing  this  old  pale 
urine;  and  the  phials  were  inverted  in  ba- 
fons  of  the  fame,  and,  as  it  evaporated,  were 
fupplied  from  time  to  time  with  more  urine. 

Things  were  difpofed  in  this  manner  on 
the  27th  of  July,  and  I  obferved  that  there 
was  no  immediate  change,  either  in  the  in¬ 
flammable  or  the  phlogifticated  air  ;  but  the 
lurface  of  the  urine  in  contact  with  the  com¬ 
mon  air,  dephlogifticated  air,  and  nitrous 
air,  from  a  pale  ftraw  colour,  prelently  be¬ 
came  of  a  deep  brown,  and  efpecially  next 
the  dephlogifticated  air.  The  next  morning 

\  the 
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the  colour  of  the  urine  in  contact  with  the 
dephlogifticated  air  was  almoft  black,  and 
extended  through  the  whole  phial.  But  in 
the  phial  in  which  the  common  air  was  con¬ 
fined,  the  brown  colour  extended  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  way  within  the  body  of  the  urine.  Un¬ 
der  the  nitrous  air  the  urine  was  pretty  uni¬ 
formly  brown,  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  under 
the  dephlogifticated  air.  A  little  both  of 
the  dephlogifticated  and  nitrous  air  was  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  each. 

The  dephlogifticated  air  having  diminifhed 
very  faft,  and  becoming  thoroughly  phlogi- 
fticated,  I  introduced  more  of  the  fame  air 
into  the  phial;  and  I  let  all  the  phials  (land 
in  this  Situation  till  the  2zd  of  July  follow¬ 
ing,  when  I  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to 
the  procefs,  and  I  then  noted  the  following 
appearances.  The  common  air  was  dimi- 
nifhed  about  one  fourth,  and  was  thorough¬ 
ly  phlogifticated;  the  urine  being  of  an 
orange  colour,  but  not  very  deep.  The  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  having  been  renewed,  was 
not  completely  phlogifticated,  but  was  nearly 
fo.  The  nitrous  air  was  diminifhed  one 
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half,  had  changed  the  urine  black,  extin« 
guifhed  a  candle,  and  did  not  affedt  common 
air  at  all,  fo  that  it  was  mere  phlogifticatea 
air.  But  what  is  remarkable,  this  phlogifti- 
cated  air  was  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  is  generally  procured  from  nitrous  air. 
This  effedt  1  afcribe  to  the  length  oj  time 
that  the  procefs  took  up,  and  I  fhall  hereaf¬ 
ter  produce  another  remarkable  facl  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  opinion. 

The  inflammable  air  was  dimini fhed  to 
about  one  eighth  of  its  bulk,  and  was  ftiil 
fiightly  inflammable.  With  more  time  I 
doubt  not  this  air  would  have  loft  all  its  in¬ 
flammability.  The  urine  in  this  phial  was 
of  a  very  pale  colour. 

The  phlogifticated  air  alone  remained 
quite  unaffedted  during  the  whole  procefs, 
and  the  urine  was  of  the  fame  colour  with 
that  under  the  common  air  (viz.)  a  light 
orange;  but  this  change  probably  came  from 
that  part  of  the  urine,  which  had  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  common  air  in  the  cup,  and  had 
gradually  extended  itfelf  to  the  urine  in  the 
phial. 


If 
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If  the  diminution  of  all  thefe  kinds  of  air 
was  owing  to  phlogifton,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  principle  in  the  phlogifticated  air 
has  a  firmer  union  with  its  bafe  than  it  has 

in  nitrous  or  inflammable  air,  being  lefs  ca- 

\ 

pable  of  either  receiving  more,  or  of  parting 
with  what  it  has  got. 

But  perhaps  the  moil:  puzzling  circum- 
ftance  in  this  procefs  is,  that  the  diminution 
of  both  the  dephlogifticated  and  nitrous  air 
fhould  be  accompanied  with  the  fame  change 
of  colour  in  the  urine  expofed  to  them.  A 
fimilar  change  of  colour  in  a  folution  of  cop¬ 
peras,  I  thought  was  owing  to  the  phlogifton 
depofited  from  the  decompofed  nitrous  air. 
But  if  this  was  thecaufe  of  the  fimilar  change 
of  colour  in  this  cafe,  how  came  the  fame 
change  to  take  place  in  confequence  of  the 
diminution  of  dephlogifticated  air,  this  dimi¬ 
nution  being,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  receiv¬ 
ing  phlogifton  from  the  urine  ?  It  can  hard- 


in  the  colour  of  the  urine  whether  it  contains 
more  or  lefs  phlogifton  than  it  naturally  has. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  fomething  common  to 
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the  conftitution  both  of  nitrous  and  de- 
phlogifticated  air,  and  not  phlogifton,  that, 
when  they  are  decompofed,  is  precipitated, 
and  produces  this  change  of  colour  in  the 
urine. 

On  the  1 7th  of  July  1779,  I  expo  fed  a  If 
the  fame  kinds  of  air  to  a  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  I  had  diffolved  as  much  bay  fait , 
as  made  k  equal  to  the  faknefs  of  the  fea ; 
having  been  led  to  do  fo,  in  confequence  of 
having  obferved  certain  appearances  in  water 
of  this  degree  of  faknefs,  expofed  along 
with  the  urine  above  mentioned  to  the  fun. 
But  the  refults  in  this  cafe  were  not  very  re¬ 
markable* 

On  the  28th  of  July  I  obferved  that  the 
water  of  the  phial  in  which  the  nitrous  air 
was  contained  was  become  of  a  darker  co¬ 
lour,  and  that  about  a  tenth  of  the  air  was 
abforbed.  In  the  other  phials  I  perceived 
no  change  at  all.  On  the  24th  of  July  1 780, 
when  I  put  an  end  to  the  experiment,  the 
nitrous  air  was  diminifhed  about  one  hal£ 
and  had  loft  fo  much  of  its  virtue,  that 
when  it  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 

of 
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of  common  air,  the  meafbres  of  the  left 
were  1.4.  The  dephlogifticated  air  was  a 
little  diminifhed,  and  altered  in  proportion ; 
but  the  common  air,  the  inflammable  air* 
anef  the  phlogifticated  air,  were  not  fenfi- 
bly  changed  at  all.  The  refult  of  this  pro- 
cefs  will  be  eafily  perceived  to  be  exadtly  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  the  former,  but  the  caufe 
of  diminution  feems  not  to  have  adled  fo  pow¬ 
erfully  in  this  cafe  as  in  that. 

That  pure  water  does  not  injure  air,  ei«* 
ther  in  the  form  of  vapour,  or  other  wife,  is 
I  think  fufficiently  evident  from  obferving 
that  the  air  within  one  of  the  glafs  tubes* 
hermetically  fealed,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
water  had  been  expofed  feveral  months,  in 
a  fand  heat,  was  not  at  all  injured  by  it 
and  the  trial  was  made  more  than  a  year  af¬ 
ter  an  end  had  been  put  to  the  experiments 
with  the  fand  heat.  Nitrous  air  alfo  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  in  the  fame  circumftan- 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Of  the  refpiration  offifhes . 

IT  HAD  formerly  found  that  fifties  injure 
the  air  contained  in  folution  in  the  water 
in  which  they  live,  vol.  III.  p.  342  ;  the 
water  in  which  they  had  been  confined  ap¬ 
pearing  to  contain  air  of  a  worfe  quality, 
than  it  did  before  they  were  put  into  it.  I 
had  alfo  before  obferved  the  effect  of  wa¬ 
ter  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  and  with 
nitrous  air,  on  fifties  put  into  it.  I  have 
fince  repeated  all  thefe  experiments  with  an 
attention  to  more  circumftances;  and  they 
both  confirm  and  extend  my  former  ge¬ 
neral  conclufions. 

Having  at  hand  fome  water  from  the 
Hot-well  at  Briftol,  which  I  had  found  to 
contain  air  in  a  ftate  of  great  purity,  I  com¬ 
pletely  filled  a  large  phial  with  it,  and  I  put 
into  it  a  few  very  fmall  fifties,  which  I  had 
provided  for  the  purpofe  of  thefe  and  other 
experiments.  They  were  minows,  and  other 
fmall  fifties,  about  two  inches  in  length.  In 

this 
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this  water  they  were  confined  without  any 
accefs  of  common  air  till  they  died. 

After  this  I  took  equal  quantities  of  the 
water  in  which  the  fifties  had  died,  and  ot 
that  out  of  which  it  had  been  taken,  when 
they  were  confined  in  it;  and  I  expelled  from 
both  all  the  air  which  they  would  yield. 
That  from  the  water  in  which  no  fifties 
had  been  put,  exceeded  in  quantity  that 
from  the  water  in  which  they  had  been 
confined  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two;  and  examining  the  quality  of  both 
thefe  quantities  of  air,  by  the  teft  of  ni¬ 
trous  air,  the  former  exceeded  the  latter  in 

i.  -  ✓ 

a  ftill  greater  proportion.  The  air  from  the 
water  in  which  no  fifhes  had  been  confined 
was  about  the  ftandard  of  common  air,  but 
that  which  had  been  contaminated  by  the 
refpi ration,  as  I  may  fay,  of  the  fifties,, 
though  not  thoroughly  phlogiflicated,  was 
fomething  worfe  than  air  in  which  a  candle 
juft  goes  out.  I  fhould  probably  have  found 
it  ftill  worfe  than  this,  if  I  had  expelled  and- 
examined  the  air  immediately;  bur  the  wa¬ 
ter  remained  in  an  open  vefTel  all  night  be¬ 
fore  I  made  the  experiment  upon  it. 
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From  this  experiment  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  certainty,  that  air  contained  m 
water,  in  an  unelaftie  ftate,  is  as  neceffary' 
to  the  life  of  fillies,  as  air  in  an  elaftic  ftate 
is  to  that  of  land  animals.  It  is  not  proper¬ 
ly  water  that  receives  the  phlogifton  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  fifties,  but  the  air  that  is 
incorporated  with  it.  And  this  may  poffi- 
bly  be  the  reafon  of  the  attraction  which ,  in 
many  of  my  experiments,  there  appears  to* 
be  between  phlogiston  and  water;  whereas 
k  has  been  an  opinion  univerfelly  received 
among  chemifts,  that  water  has  no  affinity 
whatever  with  phlogifton. 

From  this  experiment  I  had  no  doubt* 
but  that  putting  fifties  into  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  air  that  was  thoroughly  phlo- 
gifticated,  would  be  injurious,  if  not  fatal 
to  them,  as  much  as  the  fame  kind  of  air, 
in  an  elaftic  ftate,  is  to  land  animals;  and 
this  was  verified  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  ;  from:  which,  however,  it  appears 
that  fifties,  like  infefts,  and  fome  other  ex- 
anguious  animals,  can  live  a  confiderable 
time  without  any  thing  equivalent  to  refpi- 

ration*. 
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ration.  What  limits  that  time  has*  may  in 
fome  meafure  appear  from  thefe  obfer  various* 
I  began  with  water  that  contained,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  difcover*  no  air  at  ail.  For 
it  was  rain  water,  that  had  been  recently 
boiled  a  confiderable  time#  The  vefiel  con¬ 
tained  about  three  pints  of  it ;  and  into 
this,  without  admitting  any  air  at  ail,  I  put 
nine  of  the  final  1  fifties  abovemention cd, 
and  they  lived  in  it  between  three  and  four 
hours.-  This  experiment  refembles  the  put¬ 
ting  of  frogs  and  ferpents  into  a  vacuum,  on  !> 
that  there  was  no  expan  lion  of  air  contain¬ 
ed  in  them  to  lwell  their  bodies  in  this  cafe. 
Taking  the  fame  water,  which  as  lobfery- 
ed,  contained  little  or  no  air,  I  made  it  im¬ 
bibe  as  much  as  I  could  of  a  quantity  that 
had  been  phlogifticated  with  iron  filings  and 
brim  ft  one,  fix  months  before.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  water  would  take  but  very  little. 
Into  a  pint  of  this  water,,  thus  imperfe&ly 
impregnated,  I  put  two  of  the  fifties,  and 
they  lived  in  it  near  ail  hour.  The  refute 
was  the  fame  when  I  impregnated  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  fame  water  with  infiamma- 
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bleair.  Kor  in,  this  cafe  alfo  the  two  fifhes  liv¬ 
ed  about  an  hour.  This  experiment  refembled 
the  putting  of  mice,  and  other  land  animals, 
into  phlogifticated  or  inflammable  air,  which 
is  known  to  be  fatal  to  them,  but  more  fud- 
denly  than  this  water  was  to  the  fifhes,  owing, 
I  fuppofe,  to  its  imperfect  impregnation. 
When  I  impregnated  water  with  nitrous 
air,  on  a  former  occalion  (fee  vol.  II.  p.  231) 
I  obferved  that  fifhes  put  into  it  were  im¬ 
mediately  ieized  with  convulfions,  and  died 
prefen tly  ;  juft  as  they  did  in  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fixed  air.  But  though  at  that 
time  I  took  all  the  care  I  could  to  prevent 
the  decompofition  of  the  nitrous  air,  that 
remained  after  the  operation,  filling  the  phial 
in  which  the  procefs  was  made  with  frefli 
water  by  means  of  a  funnel,  &c.  Hill  a  de¬ 
compofition  of  fome  final l  part  of  it  would 
neceflarily  be  made,  before  I  could  poflibly 
flip  the  funnel  into  the  neck  of  the  phiah 
To  prevent  this,  I  now  introduced  the 
fifhes  into  the  vefsel  in  which  1  had  impreg¬ 
nated  the  water  while  it  remained  inverted 
in  the  bafon,  the  remainder  of  the  nitrous  air 


not 


pot  imbibed  by  the  water  ftili  refting  upon 
it.  The  phial  I  ufed  contained  fomething 

more  than  a  pint,  and  the  nitrous  air  occu- 

•» 

pied  about  one  fourth  of  it. 

Into  this  veil'd,  thus  prepared,  I  intro- 
duced  two  of  mv  fmall  fifhes,  and  they  con- 
tinued  very  quiet,  without  being  feized  with 
any  convulfions,  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  before,  they  died.  The  caufe  of 
the  convulsions,  therefore,  in  the  former 
experiment,  muft  have  been  not  the  nitrous 
air ,  properly  fpeaking,  but  the  nitrous  acid , 
though  in  fo  very  fmall  a  quantity,  diffufed 
in  the  water,  and  a  cling  like  the  fixed  air 
(which  is  only  another  kind  of  acid)  in  the 
water  impregnated  with  it.  Whereas  in 
this  experiment  the  fithes  were  no  otherwife 
affedted  than  they  were  in  the  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  phlogiflicated  or  inflammable 
air,  except  that  the  water  imbibed  much 
more  of  the  nitrous  air,  and  on  that  account 

i 

was  fooner  fatal  to  them. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

Of  the  production  and  conjlitution  op  dephlogijh - 

cated  air . 

4  T  the  time  of  iny  lad  publication,  the 
*  readied  method  I  had  of  procuring  this 
dephlogidicated  air  was  by  moidening  mi¬ 
nium  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  then  expofing 
it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  gun  barrel.  But  being 
now  in  pofleffion  of  fmall  furnaces,  and  being 

a  little  more  converfant  than  I  then  was  in 

* 

the  common  operations  of  chemidry  (though 
1  dill  have  little  to  boad  of  in  that  re- 
fpe£t)  I  find  Mr.  Scheeles  method  of  procur¬ 
ing  it  (and  indeed  that  in  which  it  will  be 
found  that  I  myfelf  fird  of  all  procured  it, 
but  without  knowing  what  I  had  got)  viz, 
from  nitre  alone ,  much  preferable. 

For  this  purpofe  an  earthen  retort,  and  a 
reverberatory  furnace  (for  which  however 
one  black  pot  or  hefiian  crucible  inverted 
over  another  anfwers  very  well)  are  neceffa- 
ry.  This  is  alfo  the  cheaped  method  I 

know 
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Icnow  of  procuring  this  air>  For  every  ounce 
of  nitre  will  yield  at  lead  a  hundred  ounce 
meafures  of  very  pure  dephlogifticated  air; 
and  the  fire  may  be  fo  regulated,  that  the 
produftion  of  air  (hall  be  more  equable,  and 
the  procefs  more  manageable  than  in  the 
method  I  had  been  ufed  to.  I  therefore  can¬ 
not  help  recommending  it  to  all  perfons  cotx- 
verfant  in  thefe  experiments,  and  who  have 
any  thing  of  a  reverberatory  furnace;  though 
I  doubt  not  but  that  covering  the  retort 
with  coals,  in  a  common  fire9  would  anfwer 
very  well. 

Having  before  afeertained  the  produdlion 
of  dephlogifticated  air  from  various  fub- 
ftances  containing  vitriolic  acid ,  without  any 
mixture  of  nitrous  acid,  and  among  others 
from  alum ,  I  have  fince  made  one  experiment 
in  order  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  this 
pure  air  that  a  given  quantity  of  alum  could 
be  made  to  yield.  For  this  purpofe  I  put  1 
oz.  i4dwts.  of  calcined  alum  into  an  earth- 
then  retort,  and  by  means  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  I  extracted  froi^i  it  one  hundred  ounce 
meafures  of  air,  a  fmall  part  of  which  was 

fixed 
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fixed  air,  and  the  reft  fo  pure,  that  with  two 
equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 

of  the  teft  were  i.o. 

The  water  in  which  this  air  was  received 
was  ftrongly  impregnated  with  vitriolic  acid 
air.  This  air  containing  much  phlogifton, 
and  in  a  ftate  in  which  it  can  be  imparted  to 
air,  was,  no  doubt,  the  reafon  why  the  air 
in  this  cafe  was  not  fo  pure  as  that  which  is 
obtained  from  nitre.  Other  wife  this  would 
be  the  cheapeft  and  beft  method  of  procuring 
dephlogifticated  air. 

Collecting:  what  remained  of  the  alum 

o  * 

it  weighed  15  dwts.  and  ftill  had  the  tafte 
of  alum,  though  not  very  ftrongly.  More 
heat  would  probably  have  expelled  all  the 
acid,  and  confequently  would  have  pro¬ 
cured  more  dephlogifticated  air.  Alfo  had 
the  air  been  quite  pure,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  much  more  in  quantity.  If  the 
weight  of  the  alum,  and  of  the  refiduum 
after  this  procefs  be  compared,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  one  hundred  ounce  meafures 
of  air  occasioned  the  lofs  of  only  19  dwts. 
that  is,  not  quite  an  ounce  of  the  alum, 

and 
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and  fince  the  100  ounce  meafures  of  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  would  weigh  about  2  dwts. 
18  grains,  the  weight  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
air,  with  which  the  water  was  impregnated, 
may  be  eftimated  at  16  dwts.  6  grains. 

Another  time  I  got  60  ounce  meafures  of 
air  from  an  ounce  of  alum,  which  is  in 
about  the  fame  proportion  as  in  the  former 
experiment.  But  it  had  been  fo  well  cal* 
cined  previous  to  this  procefs,  that  fome 
of  the  air  had  probably  been  expelled  in 
that  operation  ;  and  dill  what  remained 
tailed  v^ry  fenfibly  of  alum.  This  air 
being  examined,  the  meafures  of  the  tell, 
with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  were 
1.4.  There  was  hardly  the  lead  fenfible 
quantity  of  fixed  air  produced. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  till  any  fub- 
dance  be  completely  dephlogidicated,  it  can¬ 
not  yield  dephlogidicated  air ;  and  it  is 
fomething  remarkable,  that  a  red  colour 
fhould  be  the  criterion  of  dephlogidication, 
both  in  the  calx  of  iron,  and  of  mercury. 
Accordingly,  when  mercury  is  diflolved  in 
fpirit  of  nitre,  the  produce  is  pure  nitrous 
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air,  not  only  during  the  folution  itfelf,  but 
alio  during  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
yellow  concrete  mats,  that  is  formed  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  folution  ;  and  no  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  is  produced  till  the  red  precipi¬ 
tate  is  completely  formed.  But  the  action 
of  heat  upon  this  red  fubftance  is  always  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  production  of  pure  air,  as  much 
as  from  the  precipitate  per  fe. 

It  is  alfo  evident  from  this  experiment, 
that  the  air  produced  in  it  does  not  come 
from  the  atmofphere,  which  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  with  refpedt  to  fome  of  the  procefles 
for  procuring  dephlogifticated  air  ;  but  muft 
have  been  contained  in  the  ingredients,  viz. 
fpirit  of  nitre  and  mercury.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  both  of  them  contribute  to 

t 

it.  That  fpirit  of  nitre,  in  a  very  great  pro¬ 
portion,  enters  into  the  compofition  of  de- 
phiogifticated  air,  is  evident  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  it  from  nitre  only  ;  and  that  fome 
earth  is  likewife  requifite  for  the  purpofe,  is 
hardly  lefs  evident,  from  the  lofs  in  the 
weight  of  mercury  revived  from  red  preci¬ 
pitate,  which  I  have  never  found  to  be  lefs 

than 
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than  one  twentieth  part.  This,  however,  is 
a  fmall  matter  ;  and  the  conclufion  from  it 
feems  to  be,  that  dephlogiflicated  air  confifts 
of  about  nineteen  parts  acid,  and  a  twentieth 
part  earth.  I  do  not  fay  nitrous  acid  always,* 
becaufe  the  vitriolic  is,  in  many  cafes,  no  lefs 
capable  of  furnifhing  it ;  but  of  fome  acid 
principle  common  to  them  both. 

I11  the  rapid  production  of  all  kinds  of  air 
from  earthy  materials,  I  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  fuperfluous 
white  ?natter  depofited  in  the  cold  water  in 
which  it  is  received.  This  earth  feems  to 
have  been  held  in  folution  in  the  air  while 
it  was  hot,  becaufe  it  was  then  quite  tranf- 
parent,  and  did  not  become  turbid  till  it  was 
cool ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why  I  think 
that  an  earth  is  the  proper  bafis  of  all  fuch 
kinds  of  air.  For  if  fome  earth  be  certainly 
held  in  a  proper  folution,  fo  as  to  make  a 
conflituent  part  of  the  air  while  hot,  as  its 
tranfparency  feems  to  prove,  and  it  be  only 
depofited  by  cold,  fome  of  the  earth  muft  be 
retained  by  it  in  every  degree  of  heat,  and 
therefore  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmof- 
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phere.  And  perhaps  no  degree  of  cold  can 
deprive  it  of  all  the  earth  that  it  contains# 
If  it  fhould,  I  fhould  imagine  that,  as  no¬ 
thing  but  the  acid  principle  would  remain,  it 
would  then,  like  any  other  acid  air ,  become 
liable  to  be  immediately  abforbed  by  water. 

This  earthy  matter  when  incorporated  in 
the  air,  I  fhould  imagine  to  be  then  the  fame 
thing ,  from  whatever  fubftance  the  air  had 
been  produced,  being  then  diverted  of  every 
thing  that  was  peculiar  to  the  fubftance  from 
which  it  had  been  expelled  ;  juft  as  the  acid , 
in  the  compofition  of  dephlogifticated  air,  is 
probably  the  fame  thing,  whether  the  air 
had  been  produced  from  materials  contain¬ 
ing  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  If  this 
realoning  be  true,  we  fhall  be  in  poffeflion  of 
a  method  of  obtaining  a  truly  primitive  earth , 
or  an  earthy  principle  common  to  all  earths, 
and  all  metallic  calces  whatfoever,  fince  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  may,  as  I  have  fufficiently 
(hewn,  be  produced  from  them  all.  The 
following  obfervations,  however,  may  per¬ 
haps  lead  to  a  contrary  conclufion,  or,  that 
earth  depofited  from  dephlogifticated  air  pro¬ 
duced 
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duced  from  different  materials,  has  not,  in 
all  refpecls*  the  fame  properties ;  though  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  trials  could  be 
made  quite  unexceptionably,  they*  would  fa¬ 
vour  the  former  hypothecs. 

Having  collected  fome  of  the  white  pow¬ 
der  diffuied  through  a  quantity  of  dephlogi- 
fticated  air,  procured  from  minium  and  fpirit 
of  nitre,  I  obferved  that  when  it  was  dry,  it 
was  of  a  grey  colour,  and  that  it  was  not,  at 
lead:  immediately,  affeCted  by  fpirit  of  fait. 
When  it  was  heated  in  a  glals  tube,  by  means 
of  the  flame  of  a  candle  and  a  blowpipe,  it 
fumed  copioufly,  and  covered  the  infide  of 
the  tube  with  a  white  fubflance;  that  which 
was  not  fublimed  becoming  black.  When 
it  was  laid  upon  a  red  hot  iron,  it  fmoked 
very  much,  and  became  of  a  brown  colour. 
But  in  none  of  its  forms  was  it  quickly  af¬ 
fected  by  fpirit  of  fait,  though  after  twelve 
hours  this  acid  did  acquire  an  orange  colour, 
both  from  the  black  and  the  brown  matter. 

At  the  fame  time  I  had  by  me  a  quantity 
of  white  matter  which,  as  I  believe,  had  been 
collected  in  a  fimilar  manner,  when  I  pro- 
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cured  dephlogifticated  air  from  red  precipi¬ 
tate ;  but  having  loft  the  label,  I  cannot  be 
abfolutely  certain.  This  matter  was  perfect¬ 
ly  white  when  dry,  and  bore  a  red  heat  with¬ 
out  any  fenfible  change,  nor  was  it  affedted 
by  fpirit  of  fait.  Willing  to  procure  fome 
of  this  matter,  that  I  might  be  fare  was 
from  mercury,  I  made  a  quantity  of  red 
precipitate ;  and  having  put  it  into  a  gun 
barrel,  I  urged  it  with  as  great  a  heat  as  I 
could  excite  in  a  common  fire  with  a  pair  of 
double  bellows;  but,  to  my  furprize  and 
difappointment,  all  the  air  came  over  quite 
tranfparent.  1  had  before  made  this  procefs 
in  fmall  glafs  retorts  ;  but  I  had  no  iuipicion 
but  that  I  fhould  have  had  the  fame  refult 
with  the  gun  barrel.  It  is  a  tedious  procefs 
to  procure  much  of  this  white  matter  ;  but 
when  I  am  a  little  more  at  leifure  I  may  pof- 
fibly  repeat  my  attempts. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  Mr.  Lavoifier, 
that  the  calces  of  metals  attract  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  from  the  atmofphere,  in  the  procefs 
of  calcination,  and  confequently  that  the 
calces  expofed  to  heat  only  throw  out  the 

very 
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very  air  which  they  had  before  imbibed. 
This  is  particularly  his  idea  of  the  origin  of 
that  dephlogifticated  air  which  is  procured 
from  precipitate  per  fe,  which  is  made  by  ex- 
poling  mercury  a  long  time  to  a  moderate 
heat  in  glafs  veffels,  from  which  the  com¬ 
mon  air  is  not  excluded.  But  there  is  no 
occaiion  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  materials 
which  conftitute  dephlogifticated  air  are 
gained  from  the  atmofphere.  For  all  that 
mercury  wants  to  make  it  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  this  air,  is  the  lofs  of  its  own  phlogifton 
and  the  acquifition  of  fome  acid  principle, 
which  appears  to  be  common  to  the  nitrous 
and  vitriolic,  if  not  to  other  acids  alfo.  This 
acid,  therefore,  it  feems  to  get  from  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  parts  with 
its  own  phlogifton  to  it. 

But  fince,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Crawford  (which  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  fuf- 
ficiently  confidered)  air,  in  parting  with  its 
phlogifton,  acquires  the  principle  of  heat ,  are 
not  thefe  two  things,  viz.  heat  and  pure  acid 
the  fame ;  which  is  nearly  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Sheele  ?  But  as  this  principle  of  heat  does 
not3  in  any  other  cafe,  appear  to  aftlime 
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the  form  of  air,  and  has  not  been  found  to 
have  weight ,  which  all  acids,  and  dephlogif- 
ticated  air  alfo,  have;  it  feems  to  be  more 
probable,  that  the  calx  in  parting  with  this 
phlogifton,  takes  from  the  air  two  diftinct 
principles  at  the  fame  time,  viz.  that  of  heat 
(if  Dr.  Crawford’s  theory  be  true)  and 
this  acid. 

Much  remains  to  be  obferved,  and  to  be 
done,  on  this  fubjedt.  In  the  mean  time  I 
fhall  only  recite  an  experiment  which  proves 
that  precipitate  per  fe,  or  the  true  calx  of 
mercury,  is  much  more  eafily  procured  in 
dephlogifticated  than  in  common  air,  and 
probably  not  at  all  in  phlogifticated  air;  this 
air  not  being  capable  of  taking  any  phlogif¬ 
ton  from  mercury,  without  which  the  calx 
cannot  be  formed. 

I  expofed  equal  quantities  of  the  fame 
quick-filver,  in  equal  glafs  tubes,  of  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  but  narrower  towards  the  top, 
to  the  fand  lame  heat,  for  one  day,  one  of  the 
tubes  containing  phlogifticated,  and  the  other 
dephlogiflicated  air,  both  hermetically  feal- 
ed.  In  the  refult,  the  mercury  in  the  tube 

containing 
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containing  the  dephlogifticated  air  was  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  a  coating  of  precipitate 
per  fe;  but  the  mercury  in  the  other  tube 
was  not  fenfibly  altered.  When  the  procefs 
had  been  refumed,  and  continued  four  days, 
I  opened  the  tubes,  and  found  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  fomething  worfe  than  it  had 

been,  but  by  no  means  fo  much  fo  as  I  had 

* 

expected  ;  but  the  plogifticated  air  was  not 
at  all  altered.  The  quantity  of  precipitate 
in  the  dephlogifticated  air  was  trifling. 

I  then  repeated  the  fame  experiments 
with  common  air,  but  in  two  days  no  pre¬ 
cipitate  was  formed.  With  more  time  there 
probably  would  have  been  fome.  But  this 
was  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  viz.  to  afcer- 
tain  the  difference  that  would  be  produced 
by  different  kinds  of  air  in  this  procefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  phlogifton  which 
they  contained. 

In  the  former  experiment  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  was  confined  in  the  fame  tube  with 
the  mercury,  but  afterwards  I  expofed  a 
quantity  of  quick-filver  to  a  fand  heat  in  a 
glafs  retort,  which  had  a  communication,  by 
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means  of  a  glafs  tube,  with  a  large  refer- 
voir  of  dephlogifticated  air.  But  though  I 
continued  this  procefs  feveral  days,  I  did  not 
find  that  confumption  of  dephlogifticated 
air  which  I  expected.  I  had  little  doubt, 
however,  but  that,  by  an  attention  to  thefe 
hints,  th t  precipitate  per  fe  may  be  made  in 
much  lefs  time,  and  with  much  lefs  expence, 
than  it  now  is. 

Laftly,  I  wrould  obferve,  as  it  has  fome 
little  connexion  with  the  other  fubje&s  in 
this  fedlion,  that  the  dephlogifticated  air 
which  I  have  mentioned,  vol.  IV.  p.  253.,  as 
having  been  confined  by  quicksilver,  in  a 
phial  filled  with  iron  nails,  from  the  13th 
of  April  1778,  being  examined  on  the  20th 
of  July  1780,  was  not  diminifbed  any  far¬ 
ther  than  it  is  there  obferved  to  have  been  in 
1779.  It  was  alfo  a  little  worfe  than  it  had 
been  when  it  was  put  into  the  phial,  and  the 
nails  were  w^ery  clean  and  without  ruft. 
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SECTION  XV, 

Of  the  refpiration  of  dephlogijlicated  air , 

OOME  of  my  friends  have  expreffed  a 
^  little  doubt  about  the  certainty  of  the 
teft  of  nitrous  air,  as  a  meafure  of  the  whole- 
fomenefs  of  refpirable  air  in  general,  and  of 
dephlogifticated  air  in  particular.  To  this  I 
can  only  fay,  that  every  thing  I  have  yet 
obferved  leads  me  to  depend  upon  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  this  teft,  with  relpeft  to  dephlogifti- 
cated  as  well  as  common  air;  and,  according 
to  what  I  ftiould  think  to  be  the  faireft 
method  of  computation,  dephlogifticated  air 
ferves  even  longer  for  refpiration  than  from 
this  method  of  examining  it  I  ftiould  have 
conje&ured  a  priori. 

The  mod  natural  method,  as  I  ftiould  think, 
for  eft i mating  the  purity  of  air,  and  there¬ 
by  judging  of  the  time  that  any  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  would  fuffice  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
fpiration,  would  be  to  find  the  quantity  of 

A. 

phlogifton  that  is  required  to  iaturate  it,  or 
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which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrous  air  that  is  required  to  bring 
it  to  the  date  of  perfe&ly  phlogidicated  air. 
But  a  moufe  will  live  much  longer  in  a 
given  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air,  than 
in  this  proportion,  with  refpedt  to  common 
air;  owing,  I  iuppofe,  to  the  animal  not 
throwing  out  equal  quantities  of  phlogi- 
fton  in  equal  times,  but  much  lefs  at  the 
lad,  when  the  vital  powers  are  languid, 
than  at  the  fil'd*. 

I  have  a  glafs  vefifel  which  I  have  made 
ufe  of  in  all  my  experiments  with  mice, 
from  the  beginning  of  my  tefearches  into 
this  fubject,  a  confiderable  time  before  I  had 
difcovered  nitrous  air.  In  this  veffel,  which 
was  the  top  of  a  tall  beer  glafs,  and  which 
holds  about  two  ounce  meafures  of  air  when 
a  moufe  of  a  middle  fize  is  confined  in  it,  I 
never  knew  any  moufe  to  live  longer  than 
half  an  hour,  and  in  general  they  have  not 
furvived  twenty  minutes.  Suppofmg,  how¬ 
ever,  the  full  time  for  a  moufe’s  breathing 
the  common  air  contained  in  this  vefiTel  to  be 
half  an  hour,  I  Ihould  not  have  expedled 

that 
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that  a  fpecies  of  air  which  required  only  four 
times  as  much  nitrous  air  to  faturate  it, 
would  fuffice  for  the  refpiration  of  the  fame 
animal  more  than  four  times  as  long;  and 
therefore  that  in  this  veflel  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  which  at  a  medium  requires  about 
that  proportion  of  nitrous  air  to  faturate  it, 
a  moufe  might  live  about  two  hours.  But 
I  believe  that  mice  in  general  will  live  con- 
fiderably  longer  in  that  quantity  of  dephlo- 
gifticated  air. 

I  lately  put  a  young  moufe  into  that  very 
veflel,  filled  with  dephlogifticated  air,  fo  pure 
that,  with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air, 
the  meafures  of  the  teft  were,  0.55.  It  con¬ 
tinued  there  near  three  full  hours;  and  being 
taken  out  alive,  the  air  was  found  to  be  fo  far 
from  being  phlogifticated,  that  it  was  ftill 
confiderablv  better  than  common  air;  for, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrous  air,  the 
meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.05.  Perhaps  this 
moufe  being  languid,  in  conlequence  of  its 
confinement,  did  not  phlogifticate  the  air  fo 
faft  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  more 
vigorous;  But  then  this  may  in  general  be 
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expeTed  to  be  the  cafe  with  all  mice,  in  the 
fame  fituation. 

My  friend  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  has  announced 
what  he  thought  to  be  a  very  valuable  difco- 
very,  of  the  Abbe  Fontana’s,  with  refpeT  to 
the  breathing  of  dephlogifticated  air  ;  and 
had  there  been  no  miftake  in  the  bufinefs,  it 
would  have  been  adifcovery  of  the  very  firft 
magnitude.  It  is  a  method  of  making  de- 
phlogifticated  air  ferve  thirty  times  longer 
for  refpiration  than  when  it  is  breathed  in 
the  common  way,  fo  that  a  pound  of  nitre 
would  yield  dephiogifticated  air  fufficient  for 
the  refpiration  of  a  man  a  whole  day. 

cc  The  Abbe  Fontana,”  he  fays,  p.  4 6, 
found  that  an  animal  breathing  in  either 
c£  common  or  dephlogiflicated  air,  renders  it 
“  unfit  for  refpiration  by  communicating  to 
“  it  a  confiderable  proportion  of  fixed  air, 
“  which  is  generated  in  our  body,  and  thrown 
tfc  out  by  the  lungs  as  excrementitious.  This 
<c  fixed  air  is  eafily  abforbed  by  fhaking  it  in 
“  common  water,  but  infinitely  more  readily 
u  by  the  contaft  with  quick  lime  water.” 
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Then,  after  defcribing  a  method  of  breath¬ 
ing  this  air,  which  is  by  introducing  a  fy- 
phon  through  the  water  into  the  vefiel  con¬ 
taining  air,  he  fays,  that  the  difcovery  con- 
fifts  in  ufing  lime  water  inftead  of  common 
water.  44  The  Abbe,”  he  fays,  p.  48,  <4  found 
44  that  the  dephlogifticated  air  being,  after 
“  each  refpiration,  purified  again  by  the  lime 
44  water,  will  remain  good  about  thirty  times 
44  as  long  as  it  would  when  breathed  in  the 
44  ordinary  way,  and  that  thus  the  quantity 
44  of  dephlogifticated  air  neceffary  for  one 
4*  minute  will  now  ferve  for  breathing  dur- 
44  ing  half  an  hour,  and  thus  the  expence 
44  will  be  thirty  times  lefs.”’ 

This  language  fuppofes  that  the  Abbe  had 
not  only  reafoned  upon  the  cafe,  but  that  he 
had  alfo  verified  his  reafoning  by  adual  ex¬ 
periment ;  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  he  found  it 
to  be  fo.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  neither 
find  any  fuch  thing  in  fad,  nor  the  leaft  co¬ 
lour  for  the  expedition  of  it  in  realoning ; 
there  being  no  advantage  whatever  in  breath¬ 
ing  dephlogifticated  air  in  the  manner  that 
Dr.  Ingenhoufz  defcribes.  And  his  hypo- 
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tbefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  injury 
that  is  done  to  air  by  refpiration  is  manifeftly 
erroneous.  For  the  precipitation  that  is 
made  of  fixed  air  is  nothing  more  than  a  cir- 
cumjiance  attending  the  refpiration  of  common 
or  dephlogifticated  air,  the  proper  effect  of 
that  animal  procefs  being,  as  I  think  I  have 
fully  demonftrated,  the  phlogijlication  of  the 
air;  and  therefore,though  theprecipitated  fixed 
air  be  abforbed  ever  fo  readily,  the  remaining 
air  will  be  but  very  little  the  better  for  it. 
For  if  we  were  to  mix  much  more  than  that 
proportion  of  fixed  air  with  the  air  that  we 
breathe,  we  fhould  not  perceive  it  to  be  at 
all  inconvenient  to  us* 

It  was  but  reafonable,  however,  that  the 
affertion  of  fo  eminent  a  philofopher,  and  the 
aflertion  of  a  faffi,  fhould  be  tried  by  fa£t.  I 
therefore  took  a  young  moufe,  and  put  it  in¬ 
to  three  ounce  meafures  and  an  half  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  fo  pure  that,  with  two 
equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 
of  the  teft  were  0.25,  confined  by  lime  wa¬ 
ter.  In  thefe  circumftances  the  moufe  lived 
three  hours  and  a  half ;  and  though  it  was 
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taken  out  alive,  It  died  prefently  after.  The 
air,  however,  was  not  thoroughly  phlogifti- 
cated  ;  for,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrous 
air,  the  meafures  of  the  tefl  were  1.35.  This, 
though  no  decifive  experiment,  (hewed  that 
the  approximation  to  complete  phlogiftica- 
tion  was  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  recited  above,  in  which  the  air  was  not 
confined  by  lime  water. 

But  to  make  the  experiment  in  the  mod 
unexceptionable  manner  that  I  could  con¬ 
trive,  I,  in  the  next  place,  got  two  mice,  of 
nearly  equal  fize,  and  put  them  into  exactly 
equal  quantities,  viz.  about  five  ounce  mea¬ 
fures,  of  the  fame  dephlogifticated  air  (the 
meafure  of  its  purity,  with  two  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrous  air,  being  0.24)  in  nearly 
equal  and  fimilar  glafs  jars,  one  (landing  in 
lime  water,  and  the  other  in  common  water. 
Both  the  mice,  continued  in  this  fituation 
fomething  more  than  two  hours  and  an 
half,  after  which  the  air  which  had  been 
confined  by  lime  water  appeared  to  be  re¬ 
duced  in  the  proportion  of  9  to5|  the  mea¬ 
fures  of  the  teft  being  0.96  ;  and  the  air 
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which  had  not  been  confined  by  lime  water 
was  diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of  9  to 
6J,  the  meafures  of  the  teft  being  0.98. 
Both  the  mice,  though  kept  pretty  warm, 
laboured  alike  with  a  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion,  fome  time  before  I  put  an  end  to 
experiment.  In  the  courfe  of  it  I  agi¬ 
tated  the  lime  water  a  little  now  and  then, 
in  order  to  make  it  abforb  the  fixed  air  the 
better,  by  admitting  frefh  lime  water  to  the 
air  that  had  been  refpired. 

It  appears  from  this  experiment,  that  the 
air  confined  by  lime  water  was  both  dimi¬ 
nifhed  and  phlogifticated  exadtly  like  that 
which  had  been  confined  by  common  water, 
by  the  refpiration  of  mice  of  equal  fize,  in 
the  fame  time.  The  diminution  indeed  was, 
at  firft,  a  fmall  matter  greater  in  the  air  con¬ 
fined  by  the  lime  water  ;  becaufe  the  com¬ 
mon  water  did  not  imbibe  the  fixed  air  fo 
readily;  but  this  made  no  apparent  difference 
with  refpedl  to  the  mice,  and  the  next  day 
the  two  portions  of  air  were  found  to  be  as 
nearly  as  poffible  of  the  fame  dimen  (ions,  and 
of  the  fame  degree  of  purity. 
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In  the  preceding  experiments,  and  feveral 
others  which  I  made  about  the  fame  time,  I 
found  that  iriice  would  not  live  in  dephlogi- 
fticated  air  till  they  had  completely  phlo- 
gifticated  it,  though  they  lived  longer  in  it 
than,  in  proportion  to  its  purity,  with  refpe£t 
to  common  air  ;  and  for  this  I  cannot  affign 
any  fufficient  reafon.  I  had  once  imagined 
that  this  was  owing  to  my  being  obliged  to 
make  the  mice  pafs  through  a  quantity  of 
water,  by  which  the  air  was  confined  ;  but  I 
put  a  moufe  through  the  fame  water  into  a 
quantity  of  common  air,  and  it  lived  in  it  till 
it  was  thoroughly  phlogifticated.  This  may 
deferve  a  farther  inveftigation.  I  fhould 
have  put  other  mice  into  what  remained  of 
the  dephlogifticated  air. 

*  'A: 
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SECTION  XVI. 

Obfervations  relating  to  fixed  air. 

Tl/TOST  faline  fubftances,  I  believe,  con- 
tain  more  or  lefs  fixed  air ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  examine  what  quantity  of 
it  may  be  extracted  from  each  of  them,  and 
alfo  the  quality  of  the  refiduum,  which  I  find 
to  differ  confiderably  indifferent  cafes.  But 
this  may  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  water  in  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  made,  which  will  take  more  or 

lefs  of  phlogifton  from  fuch  refiduums.  A 

» .  .  *  • 

few  obfervations  that  I  have  had  occafion  to 
make  of  this  kind  may  be  juft  worth  no¬ 
ticing.  * 

Both  vitriolated  tartar ,  and  Glauber  fait , 
which  I  have  often  occafion  to  make  in  the 

0  I 

courfe  of  my  experiments,  I  find  contain 
fixed  air.  Diffolving  a  quantity  of  vitrio¬ 
lated  tarter,  which  was  formed  in  making 
ipirit  of  nitre,  and  collecting  the  air  that 
came  from  it,  I  found  one  twelfth  of  it  to 

be 
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be  fixed  air ;  and  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft  for  the 
remainder  were  1.3.  At  another  time  I 
filled  the  retort  in  which  the  fait  was  con¬ 
tained  with  boiled  pump  water,  and  then  I 
found  no  fixed  air  in  it ;  having,  1  fuppofe, 
been  abforbed  by  the  water,  and  the  mealures 
of  the  teft  for  the  remainder  were  1.46.  A- 
gain  I  diffolved  a  quantity  of  this  fait  in 
pump  water,  and  then  found  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  to  be  fixed  air;  the  pump  water 
itfelf  containing  a  good  deal,  and  the  mea¬ 
fures  for  the  refiduum  were  1.44. 

I  alfo  diffolved  a  quantity  of  Glauber  fait, 
which  remained  from  the  procefs  for  making 
fpirit  of  fait,  and  I  found  the  refiduum  of  the 
fixed  air  to  be  fenfibly  worfe  than  common 
air. 

In  diffolving  alum,  in  order  to  get  fome 
earth  of  alum,  I  obferved  that  air  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  it.  This  I  collected,  and  found 
it  to  contain  very  little  fixed  air,  and  the 
meafures  of  the  teft  for  the  refiduum  were 
1.12.  At  another  time  I  had  the  fame  refult, 
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but  the  air  was  not  quite  fo  good,  though 

purer  than  common  air. 

Precipitating  a  lolution  of  alum  with  pot 
afhrI  caught  the  fixed  air, which  was  difcharged 
in  great  abundance ;  and  examining  the  refi- 
duum,  found  it  to  be  better  than  common 
air,  in  the  proportion  of  1.2  to  1.3  ;  the  dimi¬ 
nution  being  in  that  proportion  when  mixed 
with  equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air. 

*  t  ■  r  •  vi  *  w  .  * ; ' '  f ; ' ;  4 .  j  4  .  *  .  ’4  » •  - 


SECTION  XVII. 

Of  the  fate  of  air  in  Water . 

1  .  •-»*.*,  . 

i  * 

T  HAVE  formerly  obferved  that  the  ftate 
of  air  in  water  is  an  objed  worthy  *of  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  it  was  not  before  the  time 
of  my  laft  publication  that  I  had  ever  found 
air  ex  traded  from  water  to  be  fo  good  as 
common  air.  In  general  it  was  in  part  fixed 
air,  with  a  refiduum  that  extinguifhed  a 
candle.  I  have  fince,  however,  frequently 
found  air  expelled  from  water  to  be  much 

better 
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better  than  common  air;  but  I  have  not  yet 
undertaken  any  regular  courfe  of  experiments 
on  the  fubjed;  fuch  as  examining  the  fame 
water  at  different  times  of  the  year,  with 
different  impregnations,  different  expofures, 
&c.  which  I  wifh  to  have  done ;  becaufe  I 
think  it  poffible,  that  fomething  worth  know¬ 
ing  relating  to  the  properties  of  water,  or  of  air 
in  water,  efpecially  refpeding  phlogifton,  and 
the  general  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  may  be 
difeovered  by  this  means.  Such  obfervations 
as  I  have  occafionally  made  I  (hall  here  put 
down. 

Boiling  always  expels  more  or  lefs  of  fixed 
air  from  water.  On  the  5th  of  June  1779* 

I  found  my  pump  water  to  yield  air,  one 
fifth  of  which  was  fixed  air,  and  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  teft  for  the  refiduum  were  1.5. 
The  fame  pump  water,  which  had  been 
boiled  fame  time  before,  gave  air,  one  feventh 
of  which  was  fixed  air,  and  the  meafures  of 

t 

the  teft  for  the  refiduum  were  1 .4.  In  gene- 

1  _ 

ral  I  believe  a  greater  difference  than  this 
will  be  found  in  thefe  two  cafes.  I  do  not  , 
know  that  water  will  attract  fixed  air  from 
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the  atmofphere,  at  leaft  in  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  generally  found  in  pump  water, 
which  is  probably  acquired  from  calcareous 
matters  firft  held  in  folution,  and  then  par¬ 
tially  decompofed  in  it. 

Water  diftilled  in  glafs,  which  had  been  v 
long  expofed  to  the  open  air,  yielded  air,  of 
which  little  or  none  was  fixed  air,  and  with 
equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures 
of  the  teft  were  i .  i . 

A  quantity  of  rain  water  taken  from  a  large 
tub,  which  had  long  flood  expofed  to  the 
open  air  yielded  one  fix tieth  of  its  bulk  of 
air,  of  which  no  part  was  fixed  air,  and  the 
meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.4.  Perhaps  the 
wood  of  the  tub,  or  fome  other  matter  cafu- 
ally  falling  into  it,  might  have  contaminated 
this  air. 

A  quantity  of  river  water,  not  very  far 
from  the  fpring,  gave  one  fiftieth  of  its  bulk 
of  air  of  which  the  Imalleftpart  imaginable 
was  fixed  air,  and  the  meafures  for  the  reft 
were  1.05.  This  air  was  very  pure;  but  the 
part  of  the  river  from  which  I  took  it  was 
nearly  ftagnant,  and  very  full  of  water  plants. 

Lime 
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Lime  water  is  certain  not  to  contain  any- 
fixed  air.  From  a  quantity  of  this  water  I 
expelled  air  fo  pure  that  the  meafures  of  the 
tefl  were  1.0.  The  quantity  of  air  was 
one  fiftieth  of  its  bulk.  Upon  the  whole  I 
am  inclined  to  infer,  from  all  the  obferva- 
tions  I  have  hitherto  made,  that  this  is 
about  the  ftandard  of  air  contained  in  water, 
which  has  no  fixed  air,  and  has  been  expo- 
fed  to  no  influences  except  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofphere,  in  its  ufual  ftate.  But  I 
propofe  to  make  more  obfervations  on  this 
fubjedh 

From  a  fpring  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  petrefying  quality,  I  expected  much  fix¬ 
ed  air,  but  I  found  none;  and  the  air  I  extradt- 
ed  from  it  was  a  little  worfe  than  common 
air.  It  is  plain  that,  in  this  cafe,  a  boiling- 
heat  had  not  decompofed  the  lime  ftone  it 
contained. 

I  alfo  filled  a  phial  with  pump  water  and 
pounded  l  ime  ftone,  expo  fed  to  the  fun  from 
the  28th  of  May  to  the  3d  of  July,  when  it. 
yielded  air  fo  pure,  thal  with  two  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft 
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were  1.4.  I  fhould  have  fufpedted  fome 
green  vegetable  matter  in  this  water,  but  I 
could  not  perceive  any.  Perhaps  fome  latent, 
or  nafcent  vegetation  might  be  the  caufe  of 
this  very  pure  air. 

That  water  parts  with  its  phlogifton  to 
air,  and  thereby  becomes,  in  fome  meafure, 
purified,  independent  of  any  thing  vegeta¬ 
ting  in  it,  is  1  think  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervation.  I  took  fome  of  the  Briftol 
water  in  which  fifties  had  died,  and  which 
then  yielded  air  thoroughly  phlogifticated ; 
and  having  expofed  it  to  the  fun  from  the 
28th  of  May  to  the  3d  of  July,  I  found 
it  to  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air;  and 
fo  pure  that,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trous  air,  the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  0.76, 
and  with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air 
the  meafures  were  1.18. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

Obfervations  relating  to  the  conjlitution  of 

nitrous  air . 

% 

*~|P  H  E  fubject  of  nitrous  air  has  made  a 
confiderable  article  in  all  my  former 
publications  relating  to  air.  I  (hall  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  appropriate  feveral  feflions  to  the  far¬ 
ther  obfervations  that  I  have  made  upon  it 
in  this  volume,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  I  (till  propofe  to  inveftigate  concerning 
it.  I  (hall  begin  with  fuch  experiments 
and  obfervations  as  more  immediately  relate 
to  the  conjlitution  of  this  kind  of  air. 

i.  Of  water  in  the  comp  oft  ion  of  nitrous  air . 

That  water  enters  into  the  compofition  of 
nitrous  air,  is  not  improbable  becaufe  it  is 

procured  in  fo  great  abundance  from  pure 

•  1  % 

water  impregnated  with  phlogifticated  ni¬ 
trous  vapour,  and  alfo  from  its  not  being  * 
procured  from  copper,  and  other  metals,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  diluted  fblution  of  the  nitrous 

acid. 
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acid.  But  not  with  (landing  this  1  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  difcover  any  water  in  the 
decompofition  of  nitrous  air.  The  trick¬ 
ling  of  liquid  fpirit  of  nitre  down  the  Tides 
of  a  glafs  veffei  in  which  a  mixture  of  ni¬ 
trous  and  common  air,  and  more  efpecially 
of  dephlogifticated  air  is  made,  over  water, 
is  only  the  moifture,  which  adhered  to  the 
glafs,  now  impregnated  with  nitrous  acid 
vapour,  from  the  decompofed  nitrous  air. 

When  I  mix  the  two  kinds  of  air  in 

1  \ 

quick-filver,  I  cannot  perceive  any  moifture 
at  all;  fo  that  if  there  be  any  water  in  the 
compolition  of  this  air,  it  muft  enter  into 
the  compolition  of  the  ?nercurial  nitre  form¬ 
ed  at  this  time;  and  even  in  this  cafe  it 
might  be  expended  to  be  diicovered  before 
the  mercurial  nitre  was  completely  formed, 
which  is  a  conliderable  time,  when  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  is  not  large. 

2.  Of  the  firf  and  fubfequent  produces  of 

nitrous  air . 

In  feveral  methods  of  producing  nitrous 
air  the  quantity  yielded  at  firft  is  very  fmall, 

though 
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though  the  folutlon  of  the  metal  from  which 
it  is  procured  is  at  the  fame  time  very  ra¬ 
pid.  I  had  therefore  fome  times  fufpecled, 
that  the  firft  produce,  even  from  copper  or 
filver,  might  differ  in  fome  relpeds  from 
that  which  came  afterwards,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  to  be  the  cafe  very  remarkably  when 
this  air  is  procured  from  tin  and  zine.  But 
I  tried  with  copper  formerly,  and  with  fil¬ 
ver  lately,  and  in  both  cafes  found  that  the 
firft  flow  produce  of  air  diminifhed  common 
air  juft  as  much  as  that  which  was  produced 
the  moft  rapidly  afterwards. 


3.  Of  the  changes  in  nitrous  air  when  it  is 
produced  from  iron . 

*  0 

When  nitrons  air  is  produced  from  iron* 
the  quality  of  ft,  I  doubt  not,  is  always  the 
fame,  though  there  is  a  cafe  in  which  I  do 
not  wonder  that  fome  perfons  have  been  de¬ 
ceived;  having  got  phlogifticated  air  when 
they  expedled  nitrous;  not  confidering,  that 
expofure  to  a  large  furface  of  iron  decom- 

pofes 
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pofes  nitrous  air,  as  my  former  experiments 
fhew;  changing  at  firft  into  a  ipecies  of  air 
"  in  which  a  candle  wdll  burn,  and  then  into 
phlogifticated  air.  This  procefs,  however, 
required  a  confiderable  time;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  (hews  that  this  effedt  may  be 
produced  very  loon. 

I  filled  an  eight  ounce  phial  with  Imall 
nails,  then  with  water,  into  which  I  put  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  juft 
enough  to  make  it  produce  air;  and  then 
iome  was  yielded  in  which  a  candle  went  out. 
Alfo  this  acid  water  poured  off  from  the  iron 
gave  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air,  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  this  was  ail  phlo¬ 
gifticated  air. 

Ufing  more  fpirit  of  nitre,  I  obferved,  that, 
though  the  production  of  air  was  pretty  co¬ 
pious,  as  was  manifeft  by  the  bubbles  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  riling  to  the 
top,  there  was  no  increafe  of  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  in  the  phial.  Examining  the  air  in 
this  ftate  of  the  procefs,  I  found  that  it  had 
very  little  power  of  diminilhing  common  air, 

and 
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and  that  a  candle  burned  in  it  with  a  vivid 
dame,  which  is  the  intermediate. date  of  this 
air,  before  it  becomes  phlogifticated  air.  I 
imagine,  therefore,  that  in  all  thefe  cafes,  a 
proper  nitrous  air  is  firft  produced,  and  that 
it  is  afterwards,  by  means  of  the  iron  to 
which  it  is  expofed,  changed  into  that  fpe- 
cies  of  air  in  which  a  candle  can  burn,  and 
laftly  into  phlogifticated  air,  which  extin- 
guifhes  a  candle. 

'  '  . 

•  *  - 

4.  Of  changes  in  the  colour  of  liquids  by 

which  nitrous  air  is  confined . 

.  -  »  k  '  t  ••  •  .  •*  , 

I  have  formerly  obferved,  that  a  folution 
ofxgreen  vitriol  becomes  black  by  the  contaft 
of  nitrous  air.  This  I  find  to  be  a  criterion 
of  the  prefence  of  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
the  martial  falts  in  water.  When  a  very 
little  of  it  has  been  accidently  formed,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  experiments,  and  mixed  with 
the  water  in  my  trough,  I  have  never  failed 
to  difcover  it  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  water 
in  thofe  jars  which  contained  nitrous  air. 
IJraXiX.  '  This 
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This  change  of  colour  rauft,  as  I  obfervecf 
before,  have  been  produced  by  the  phlogifton 
of  the  nitrous  air,  the  nitrous  acid  having  no 
fuch  effect.  This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  a 
folution  of  copper  in  nitrous  acid;  but  the 
change  was  not  from  blue  to  a  darker  colour, 
but  into  green . 

I  filled  ajar,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  inches  long,  with  that  folution  of 
copper  in  lpirit  of  nitre  which  remains  after 
making  nitrous  air,  and  which  is  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  colour.  Then  inverting  it  in  a  ba- 
foil  of  the  lame,  I  introduced  to  it  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  nitrous  air.  After  fome  time  I  ob- 
ferved  that  the  air  was  confiderably  dimi- 
nilhed,  and  that  all  the  furface  of  the  liquid 
in  contact  with  the  air*  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  was  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour.  This  air  kept  diminilhing  fome 
months,  and  the  green  colour  of  the  folution 
extended  two  or  three  inches  within  the  li¬ 
quid.  At  laft  there  remained  only  two  fe- 
venths  of  the  original  quantity  of  air  ;  and, 
examining  it  in  that  reduced  ftate,  I  found 
it  to  be  mere  phlogifticated  air.  Had  it  been 

examined 
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examined  in  the  intermediate  ftate,  it  would, 
I  doubt  not,  have  been  found  to  be  of  that 
kind  of  air  in  which  a  candle  will  burn.  The 
experiment  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  O&ober 
1779,  and  the  air  was  not  examined  till  the 
20th  of  July  1780. 


5.  Nitrons  air  not  changed  by  expofure  to 
water  in  a  f  and  heat . 


I  have  obferved  that  nitrous  air,  confined 
in  flint  glafs  tubes  hermetically  fealed,  was 
not  changed  by  being  expofed  even  to  a  red 
heat,  or  kept  ever  fo  long  in  hot  fand,  though 
inflammable  air  undergoes  a  remarkable 
change  in  thofe  circumflances.  I  have  fince 
obferved  that  there  is  no  change  produced  in 
nitrous  air  by  its  being  confined  along  with 
water  in  this  manner.  For  one  of  the  tubes 
which  had  been  expofed  to  the  fand  heatfeve- 
ral  months,  as  related  in  my  laft  publications,. 

had  both  water  and  nitrous  air  in  it.  This 

».  ^  •  >•  » 

nitrous  air  I  examined  the  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1779,  which  was  along  time  after  its 

N  being 
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being  taken  out  of  the  fand  heat;  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  loft  any  of  its  power  of 
diminishing  common  air. 

6.  Of  the  change  in  nitrous  air  from  very  long 

keeping  in  water . 

I  have  obferved  that  if  nitrous  air  be  agi¬ 
tated  in  water  prefently  after  it  is  made,  or 
indeed  after  it  has  been  kept  fome  weeks, 
it  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  quantity, 
perhaps  one  twentieth  of  its  original  bulk ; 
and  it  will  then  be  wholefome  air.  But  I 
find  that  if  it  be  kept  a  very  long  time ,  its 
conftituent  principles,  as  we  may  fay,  ac¬ 
quire  a  much  firmer  confiftence,  and  that 
then  a  remarkably  greater  proportion  of  it 

t '  * 

becomes  firft  phlogifticated  air,  and  then,  by 
agitation  in  water,  wholefome  air. 

In  vol.  iv,  p.  62,  I  obferved  the  changes 
produced  in  two  quarts  of  nitrous  air,  one 
from  iron ,  and  the  other  from  copper ,  made 
in  November  1773.  On  removing  from 
Wiltfhire  to  Birmingham,  I  thought  proper 

to 
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to  put  an  end  to  this  procefs,  when  I  found 
no  farther  change  in  the  bulk  of  thefe  two 
quantities  of  air ;  that  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  iron  ftill  occupying  two  thirds 
of  its  original  dimenfions,  and  that  from 
copper  one  half.  I  agitated  in  water  a  por¬ 
tion  of  each  of  thefe  quantities  of  air,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  change  in  their  bulk; 
but  they  were  both  confiderably  improved 
by  it,  fo  that  when  mixed  with  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  frelh  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the 
teft  were  1.75. 

This  I  confider  as  a  pretty  remarkable  ob- 
fervation,  as  it  exhibits  a  change  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  a  body  depending  upon  time  on¬ 
ly,  and  which  it  is  not  yet  in  our  power  to 
produce  by  any  other  agent  or  inftrument. 
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SECTION  XIX, 

mixture  of  nitrous  and  common  air. 

4.  •  »  *  ^  •  A  ’  **  *  J  »  &  »»i*  V'iAvi.t*'  •  »  *  *-  •  K  -• 

TPHE  bufiriefs  of  this:  fe&ion  (h all  be  to 
•  explain  a  phenomenon  which  puzzled 
ine  at  the  time  of  my  laft  publication  in 

r  '  *  "  f  r 

mixing  nitrous  and  common  air,  and  to  cor- 

-  •  9 

re£t  a  miftake  of  the  Abbe  Fontana,  and 
of  Dr.  Ingenhoufz,  relating  to  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

I  had  obferVed,  vol.  iv,  p.  77,  that  if,  after 
having  mixed  equal  quantities  of  the  two 

»  1  *  *  • 

kinds  of  air  in  my  wide  jar,  I  made  them 

afcend  very  quickly  into  the  long  tube  on 

/■  •  *  » 

which  the  meafures  were  marked,  the  dimi¬ 
nution  was  more  than  when  I  made  them 
afcend  more  (lowly;  and  this  difference  fome- 
times  amounted  to  five  hundred  parts  of  a 
meafure.  This  I  now  conclude  arofe  from 
what  remained  of  the  nitrous  air,  not  decom- 
pofed  in  the  mixture,  being  diminifhed  by 
palling  through  fo  much  (pace  of  water, 
which  is  more  expofed  to  its  influence  in  a 
-w  >  ...  (low 
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flow  than  in  quick  paflage.  But  I  own  I 
fhould  not  have  fufpeded  that  nitrous  air 
would  have  been  diminifhed  fo  very  much 
by  being  fimply  poured  from  one  veflel  of 
water  into  another,  if  l  had  not  obferved  it 
in  the  following  manner. 

Having  mixed  a  quantity  of  air.,  which  I 
knew  to  be  thoroughly  phlogiflicated  by  the 
putrefa&ion  of  fifties,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  nitrous  air,  I  transferred  the  mixture  into 
my  graduated  tube  ;  when,  inftead  of  occu¬ 
pying  two  whole  meafures,  as  I  had  expell¬ 
ed,  they  only  occupied  1.95  meafures.  Suf- 
pe&ing  that  the  five  hundred  parts  of  a  mea¬ 
fu  re  which  had  difappeared  had  been  ab- 
forbed  by  the  water,  I  poured  the  air  back 
again  into  the  wide  jar ;  and  transferring  it 
once  more  into  the  graduated  tube,  found  it 
to  be  only  .1 .8  meafures ;  and  pouring  it  about 
ten  times  backwards  and  forwards,  without 
any  unneceflfary  agitation,  it  was  reduced  to 
1.6.  Having  flood  in  water  all  night*  I 
meafured  it  again  the  next  morning,  when  I 
found  it  to  be  1.5 ;  and  by  measuring  three 
times  more  it  was  reduced  to  1.4. 


I  then 
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I  then  poured  two  meafures  of  nitrous  air 
only  from  the  wide  jar  into  the  graduated 
tube,  and  found  that  it  was  diminifhed  even 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  former 
mixture. 

In  applying  the  teft  of  nitrous  air,  I  have 
lately  preferred  equal  meafures  of  nitrous 
and  of  common  air,  or  of  any  air  which  may 
be  conjectured  a  priori  to  be  nearly  in  the 
ftate  of  common  air,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  phlogifton  enough  to  faturate  it  en¬ 
tirely  ;  and  if  the  remaining  nitrous  air  was 
not  affected  by  water,  this  method  would  be 
perfectly  unexceptionable ;  and  with  due  pre¬ 
caution,  it  is  not  liable  to  much  objection. 
But  the  moft  accurate  method  would  be  to 
ufe  no  more  nitrous  air  than  the  air  to  be 
examined  is  able  completely  to  decompofe. 
But  then  it  cannot  be  known  before  hand 
how  much  this  is.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  the  inconvenience  above  mentioned, 
it  might  be  moft  advifeable,  in  common 
cafes,  that  is,  when  the  air  to  be  examined 
is  about  the  ftandard  of  common  air,  to  ufe 
fomething  lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trous 
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trous  air,  but  more  than  one  half,  which  was 
the  quantity  that  I  firft  confined  myfelf  to. 

I  would  farther  obferve,  that  if  the  fimple 
transferring  of  nitrous  air  from  one  veffel  of 
water  to  another  be  liable  to  lome  uncertain¬ 
ty.  the  agitation  of  it,  which  the  Abbe  Fon¬ 
tana  ufes,  muft  be  liable  to  more.  For  no 
perfon  can  be  quite  fure  that  he  makes  the 
agitation  exactly  alike,  efpecially  after  any 
confiderable  interval  of  time. 

No  perfon  has  taken  more  pains  in  redu¬ 
cing  to  certainty  the  method  of  afeertaining 
the  purity  of  air  by  means  of  nitrous  air  than 
the  Abbe  Fontana,  who  has  likewife  given 
very  great  attention  to  the  fubje£t  of  air  in 
general.  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  has  had  his  leave 
to  publifh  a  very  particular  account  of  his 
methods  and  precautions  in  this-  bufinefs  ; 
and  he  reafons  at  large  upon  the  advantage 
of  each  part  of  the  proeels. 

Among  other  advantages  of  the  Abbe's 
method,  and  no  doubt  a  very  capital  one  it 
would  be,  if  he  had  fallen  into  no  miftake 
refpefling  it,  is,  that  it  is  of  no  confequence 
whether  the  nitrous  air  he  employs  be  good 

N  4  or 
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or  bad ;  that  is,  have  more  or  lefs  power  of 
dimmiihing  common  air,  or,  which  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  how  much  mere  phlogifti- 
cated  air  be  mixed  with  it. 

“  In  the  method  adopted  by  other  philofo- 
Ci  pliers,”  he  fays,  p.  1 73,  u  by  which  a  certain 
*{  proportion  of  nitrous  air  is  always  added  at 
u  once  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  air  under 
<c  examination,  the  refult  is  very  uncertain, 
<c  if  the  nitrous  air  be  not  always  exadlly  of 
“  the  fame  quality.  But  in  the  method  of  the 
<c  Abbe  Fontana,  this  article  is  of  no  confe- 
cc  quence  at  all.  The  only  difference  arifing 
66  from  weak  nitrous  air  in  this  method,  is, 
t£  that  more  meafures  of  it  are  required  be- 
u  fore  the  faturation  of  the  air  to  be  exa- 
Ci  mined  is  compleated.” 

The  circumftance  in  the  Abbe’s  method 
on  which  this  pretenfion  is  founded,  is,  that, 
after  putting  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  to  the  refpirable  air,  he  continues  to  add 

I  ;  1  .  •  ‘  m 

other  equal  quantities,  till  he  finds  that  no 
farther  diminution  is  produced  in  the  whole; 
fo  that,  though  there  might  not  be  phlogifton 
enough  in  the  firft  quantity  of  nitrous  air, 

there 
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there  would  be  in  the  fecond,  or  third,  8cc, 
Then  he  deducts- from  the  number  of  all  the 
rrieafures  that  he  had  put  together,  confiding 
of  both  refpirable  and  nitrous  air,  what  he 
finds  remaining  in  his  veffel,  and  by  this 
number  he  judges  of  the  purity  of  the  air  ; 
a  greater  number  Being  an  argument  of 
greater  purity  in  the  air  that  he  had  exami¬ 
ned.  Becaufe  had  the  mixture  differed  no 
diminution  at  all,  ic  muft  have  been  perfectly 
phlogifticated,  J " 

Having  no  fufpicion  but  that  fo  able  a 
philofopher,  and  one  who  had  given  fuch 
particular  attention  to  this  very  bufinefs, 
muft  have  been  aware  of  any  considerable 
fallacy  to  which  it  had  been  fubject,  I  was 
not  a  little  rejoiced  at  the  difcovery.  For 
certainly  the  very  different  power  of  dimi- 
nilhing  common  air  in  different  quantities 
of  nitrous  air  is  one  of  the  greateft  difficul¬ 
ties  we  have  to  contend  with,  in  ufing  it  as  a 
teft  of  the  purity  of  air.  This  fatisfacftion 
therefore  I  enjoyed  a  confiderable  time.  But 
at  length  feeing  fome  reafbn  (I  have  now 
forgot  what  it  was)  to  entertain  a  doubt 

about 
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about  It,  I  firft  fubmitted  it  to  trial ;  when  I 
prefently  found  that,  unlikely  as  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  me,  both  the  Abbe  Fontana,  and 
our  common  friend,  had  certainly  been  guilty 
of  fome  great  overfight;  the  different  ftate  or 
quality  of  the  nitrous  air  caufing  juft  the 
fame  uncertainty  in  his  method  of  applying 
it,  as  in  mine.  I  then,  but  not  before,  exa¬ 
mined  what  my  friend  had  advanced  in  praife 
of  this  method,  when  I  alfo  perceived  a  fal¬ 
lacy  in  his  reafoning  on  the  fubjeft. 

As  it  is  alway  s  of  importance  to  corredt 
the  miftakes  of  thofe  who  will  not  readily 
be  thought  liable  to  make  miftakes,  I  fhall 
firft  recite  the  faffs  that  I  have  obferved,  and 
fhall  then  argue  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  but  in  both  I  (hall  be  as  brief  as 
poffible. 

I  had  a  quantity  of  nitrous  air,  which, 
by  lpng  {landing  in  water,  was  much  im¬ 
paired  in  its  virtue,  fo  that,  with  equal 
quantities  of  common  air,  the  meafures  of 
the  teft  were  1.42;  when  with  frefh  made 
nitrous  air,  they  were  1.29.  Then,  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  Abbe  Fontana’s  method,  by  which 

I  was 
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I  was  to  expert  that  this  difference  would 
vanifh,  I  mixed  two  meafures  of  the  old  ni¬ 
trous  air  with  one  of  common  air,  and  put 
them  into  a  graduated  tube,  of  which  thir¬ 
teen  divifions  were  equal  to  one  meafure.  I 
did  the  lame  with  the  frefh  made  nitrous 
air.  The  refult  was,  that  the  common  air 
and  the  old  nitrous  air  occupied  the  fpa,ce  of 
thirty-two  of  thefe  meafures,  while  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  common  air  and  frefh  made  nitrous 
air  occupied  the  fpace  of  thirty  of  them; 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  there  was  phlogif- 
ton  enough  in  each  of  the  quantities  of  ni¬ 
trous  air  completely  to  faturate  the  common 
air  mixed  with  it,  the  difference  in  the  laft 
dimenfions  was  two  divifions.  And  it  is 
plain  that  there  muff  be  the  fame  difference 
made  by  deducing  thefe  numbers  from  any 
equal  numbers  whatever ;  as  from  39,  which 
is  three  times  thirteen.  For  one  of  them 
will  be  7  and  the  other  9,  which  are  the  quan¬ 
tities  that  have  difappeared  in  the  procefs. 

When  I  ufed  four  meafures  of  each  of 
the  kinds  of  nitrous  air,  and  one  of  the 
common  air,  there  was  ftill  the  fame  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  relults.  Fo’*  fince  there  could 

be 
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be  no  farther  diminution  produced  by  thefe 
additions,  it  was  only  adding  equal  things  to 
unequal  things ,  which  could  never  tend  to 
bring  them  to  an  equality,  I  repeated  the 
experiments  many  times,  and  always  had 
the  fame  ref  u  It.  I  alfo  repeated  them,  and  let 
the  mixtures  remain  all  night  before  I  ap¬ 
plied  $he  meafure,  and  Ilikewife  ufed  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  as  well  as  common  air ;  but  in 
all.  the  trials  the  difference  in  the  nitrous  air 
made  the  fame  difference  in  the  refult,  both 
in  the  Abbe’s  method  of  applying  it,  and  in 
mine. 

I  lhall  now  confider  Dr.  Ingenhoufz’s 
reafoning  on  this  fubjefl ;  but,  to  be  as  fhort 
as  pofiible,  fhall  only  recite  his  application 
of  it  to  the  example  that  he  produces. 
“  Let  us  fuppofe,  fayshe,  p.  175,  cfcthat  after 
“  three  meafures  of  ftrong  nitrous  air  are  let 
u  up,  and  the  faturation  of  the  two  meafures 
€C  of  the  air  under  examination  be  completed, 
“  the  remaining  column  of  air  be  found  equi- 
“  valent  to  three  meafures,  and  eight  fubdi- 
44  vifions,  or  to  308  fubdivifions,  this  number 
“  fubt  rafted  from  the  500  parts,  or  fubdivi- 

“  lions 
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u  fions  of  both  airs  employed,  will  give  a  re- 
“  fult  of  192,  which  is  exadlly  the  quantity 
<c  of  both  airs  defiroyed.  Let  us  now  again 
“  fuppofe  that  the  nitrous  air  employed  was 
4{  fo  weak  that,  inftead  of  three  meafures,  fix 
46  were  required  before  the  faturation  was 
44  fully  completed,  and  that  thus  the  remain- 
44  ing  column  of  air  in  the  great  tube  occu* 
u  pies  608,  inftead  of  308  fubdivifions;  we 
£i  fliall  find  that  the  refult  will  be  juft  the 
“  fame,  that  is  to  fay,  that  by  fubtra&ing 
“  the  608  parts  remaining  from  the  800 
u  parts  of  both  airs  employed  in  the  experi- 
u  ment,  there  will  be  found  exa&ly  192 
“  fubdivifions  deftroyed,  and  that  thus*  in 
“  both  cafes,  the  accurate  falubrity  of  the 
“  air  is  afcertained.  If  fuch  bad  nitrous  air 
“  only  was  at  hand  as  juft  now  fuppofed,  it 
“  follows  that  a  longer  tube  ought  to  have 
“  been  employed.  This  obfervation,”  he  adds, 
44  which  1  owe  entirely  to  the  Abbe  Fontana, 

r  * 

“  is  in  my  opinion  of  the  utrnoft  confequence, 
<4  and  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
“  nature  of  nitrous  air,  and  upon  its  won- 
“  derful  property  of deftroyingrefpirable  air; 

£C  and 
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46  and  it  illuftrates  his  ingenious  theory  of 

46  this  quality,  which  I  hope  the  author  will 

“  foon  publifh ;  but  which  I  have  no  right 

u  either  to  claim,  or  to  anticipate.  In  con- 
“  fequence  of  this  obfervation,  we  need  not 

6C  be  fo  anxious  about  the  goodnefs  of  the 

cc  nitrous  acid,  nor  about  the  ftrength  of  the 

“  nitrous  air.” 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  would  obferve,  that  if 
three  meafures  of  the  nitrous  air,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  500  fubdivifions  of  the  gra¬ 
duated  tube  were  reduced  to  308,  were  not 
fufficient  to  produce  the  greateft  diminution, 
three  equal  quantities  more,  having,  by  the 
fuppofition,  a  greater  effect  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  air,  muft  necelfarily  make  a  greater  * 
difference  than  between  608  and  800.  For  if 
the  difference  fhould  be  juft  608,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  addition  of  more  nitrous  air 
had  not  been  capable  of  making  any  change 
in  it  at  all,  contrary  to  fuppofition.  Confe- 
quently,  if  the  air  to  be  examined  had  not 
been  completely  diminifhed  before,  fo  that 
the  addition  of  thefe  three  meafures  would 
have  produced  a  farther  diminution,  the 

quantity 
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quantity  remaining  muft  have  been  lefs  than 
608  fubdivifions  of  the  tube. 

This  ingenious  obfervation  appearing  to 
be  ill  founded,  as  well  as  contradicted  by 
faCt,  it  behoves  us  to  be  as  attentive  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  nitrous  air  that  we 
make  ufe  of,  as  a  teft  of  the  purity  of  the 
other  air,  as  ever. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  all  naturally  biafled 
in  favour  of  our  own  peculiar  methods;  but, 
befides  that  of  the  Abbe  Fontana  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  operofe  and  tedious,  I  do  not  fee 
that  it  has,  in  any  refpeCt,  the  advantage  of 
the  very  ready  and  fimple  method  that  I 
have  hitherto  made  ufe  of,  and  defcribed  in 
the  introduction  to  my  laft  volume.  His 
making  the  infide  of  his  meafuring  tube 
rough  with  emery,  would  be  a  great  advan¬ 
tage,  if,  as  he  fays,  it  prevented  the  water 
from  adhering  to  it  in  drops,  and  thereby 
contracting  the  dimenfions  of  the  tube.  But 
Dr.  Falconer  informs  me,  that  he  has  prepa¬ 
red  a  tube  in  this  manner,  without  finding 
any  fuch  defirable  effeCt  from  it. 
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SECTION  XX. 

Of  the  production  of  nit  roue  air  in  which  a 

candle  will  burn . 

T  N  each  of  the  four  preceding  volumes  on 
the  fubjeft  of  air,  I  have  treated  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  nitrous  air,  procured  fometimes  by  a 
direct  procefs,  but  originally  by  a  change  in 
the  conftitution  of  common  nitrous  air,  in 
which  a  candle  burns  either  quite  naturally, 
or  with  an  enlarged  flame,  and  fometimes 
alfo  with  a  crackling  noife,  arid  vehemence, 

as  if  it  was  true  dephlogiflicated  air,  or  a 
mixture  of  dephlogiflicated  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  air.  In  every  fucceffive  volume  will  be 
found  feveral  advances  in  the  ihveftigation  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  this  fpecies  of 
air,  in  confequence  of  my  having  given  to  it 
perhaps  more  attention  than  it  will  be  found 
to  deferve.  But  our  attention  is  by  no  means 
always  bellowed  according  to  the  real,  or 
even  the  feeming  importance  of  the  objedlsof 
it,  but  to  fomething  in  them  that  excites  our 

curiofity. 
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cufiofity.  Now  there  is  fbmething  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  remarkable  in  this  fpecies  of  air,  efpe- 
cially  its  property  of  admitting  a  candle  to 
bum  in  it,  when  it  is  ftill  as  fatal  to  animal 
life  as  any  fpecies  of  air  whatever,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  attending 
to  it.  Tins  attention  I  Dial i  ftill  keep  up,  and 
though  I  am  far  from  having  fatisfied  my- 
felf  with  refpect  to  it,  my  readers  will  find 
in  this  volume  many  new  obfervations  rela- 
ting  to  it,  and  particularly  a  moft  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  producing  it  in  the  greateft  quantity; 
whereas  it  was  originally  a  tedious  and  un¬ 
certain  procefs  with  me. 

My  conjectures  concerning  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  this  kind  of  air  will  be  found  to  have 
been  various.  But  having  difcovered  it  at 
one  time  in  a  continued  procefs,  of  the  folu- 
tion  of  zine  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  always  to  come 
between  the  phlogifticated  and  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  I  fuppofed  it  to  contain  lefs  phlo- 
gifton  than  phlogifticated  air,  and  more  than 
the  dephlogifticated  air ;  and  therefore  as  it 
has  fome  properties  of  a  genuine  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air,  I  am  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  call 
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it  a  dephlogijlicated  nitrous  air .  But  if  I  adopt 
a  language  that  feems  to  be  authorized  by 
my  late  experiments,  I  fhould  rather  fay  that 
this  kind  of  air  con  lifts  of  a  dephlogijlicated 
nitrous  vapour ,  diffufed  through  a  quantity 
either  of  nitrous  or  phlogifticated  air;  which 
nitrous  vapour  may  be  feparated  from  the 

nitrons,  or  phlogifticated  air,  by  water,  it 

/ 

being  abforbed  by  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
fixed  air. 

It  will  not  appear  furprifing,  however,  that 
having  originally  produced  this  air  in  my 
attempts  to  throw  more  phlogifton  into  ni¬ 
trous  air  than  it  naturally  contained,  and  in 
the  very  fame  procefles  by  which  common 
air  actually  does  receive  phlogifton,  as  by 
means  of  iron  filings  and  brimftone,  liver  of 
fulphur,  8cc.  and  it  being  alfo  fatal  to  animal 
life,  I  was  at  firft  inclined  to  call  it  a  phlo - 
gijicated  nitrous  air ,  or,  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
markable  property  of  admitting  a  candle  to 
burn  in  it  with  an  enlarged  flame,  an  injlam~ 
viable  nitrous  air . 

Since  a  candle  burns  in  this  kind  of  air, 

and  an  animal  dies  in  it,  I  think  we  are  au- 
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thorized  to  fay,  that  it  is  of  filch  a  conftitu- 
tion,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  phlogifton 
in  a  very  great  degree  of  heat,  perhaps  not 
fhort  of  a  red  heat,  but  not  in  that  degree 
which  is  compatible  with  animal  life.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  fubftances  in  che- 
miftry  can  a Q:  upon  one  another,  when  they 
are  hot,  which  do  not  at  all  affeft  one  another 
when  they  are  cold.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  the  cafe  with  this  kind  of  air,  and  fub¬ 
ftances  containing  phlogifton. 

Again,  it  is  evident,  from  this  air  being 
readily  diminifhed  by  agitation  in  water,  al~ 
moft,  if  not  quite  as  much  as  fixed  air  is,  and 
then  becoming  phlogifticated  air,  that  that 
part  of  it  which  is  capable  of  combining  with 
phlogifton,  has  a  confiderable  affinity  to  wa¬ 
ter,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  being  entirely 
feparated  from  the, reft  of  the  air  in  which  it 
is  found.  It  is  not,  however,  fixed  air,  both 
becaufe  it  does  not  extinguifti  a  candle,  and 
becaufe  it  doth  not  make  lime  water  turbid. 

I  lhould  think  myfelf  happy,  if  I  could  pro¬ 
cure  a  quantity  of  this  air,  or  vapour,  quite 
pure,  unmixed  with  nitrous  or  phlogifticated 
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air;  but  though  I  have  made  feveral  attempts 
for  this  purpole,  they  have  hitherto  been  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  except  by  firft  faturating  water 
with  the  air,  and  then  expelling  it  by  heat. 

I  fhail  begin  the  recital  of  my  late  expe¬ 
riments  on  this  difficult  fubjeft,  with  men¬ 
tioning  fomeun  fuccefs  fill  attempts  to  procure 
it,  and  then  the  method  I  at  length  hit  upon 
for  procuring  it  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

Having  firft  found  this  air  by  expofing 
nitrous  air  to  a  large  furface  of  iron,  then  to 
liver  of  fulphur,  to  iron  filings  and  brimftone, 
and  by  other  proceffes  which  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  phlogiftic,  becaufe  a  quantity  of  phlo- 
gifton  is  fuppofed  by  chemifts  to  be  exhaled 
in  them,  I  expofed  nitrous  air  likewife  to  a 
large  furface  of  white  paint ,  by  laying  it  on 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  and  then  introducing 
them  into  a  jar  of  that  air. 

In  about  two  months  one  third  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  air,  in  thefe  circumftances,  difappeared, 
but  I  only  found  that  its  power  of  diminifti- 
ing  common  air  was  much  impaired.  For 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air,  the 
meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.48  ;  but  a  candle 
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would  not  burn  in  it.  After  one  month 
more  the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.5^  ; 
but  ftill  it  extinguiftied  a  candle;  and  feeing 
no  farther  diminution  of  this  air,  I  put  an  end 
to  the  procefs.  It  is  poffible,  however,  that 
had  ,the  date  of  this  air  been  accurately- 
traced,  that  ftate  of  it  in  which  a  candle 
would  burn  in  it  might  have  been  found. 
But  the  beft  chance  of  finding  this  air,  in 
what  may  be  called  a  pblogijiic  procefs ,  mu  ft 
be  when  the  diminutionis  pretty  quick.  For, 
otherwife,  as  faft  as  this  vapour  which  com¬ 
bines  with  phlogifton  is  formed,  it  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  water. 

For  fome  time  I  thought  I  fhould  have 
been  able  to  make  this  peculiar  fpecies  of 
nitrous  air  by  mixing  nitrous  air  ready 
formed,  with  fome  other  kind  of  air ;  and 
ccnfidering  that  iron  expofed  to  nitrous  air 
becomes  a  calx,  and  therefore  had  parted 
with  its  phlogifton,  and  poffibly  in  the  form 
of  inflammable  air,  I  mixed  inflammable  air 
with  nitrous  air  in  various  proportions,  but 
without  effefh  This  mixture,  I  obferved, 
burned  in  the  neck  of  the  phial,  that  is,  by 
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the  help  of  common  air.  with  a  green  or  yel* 
low  flame.  But  the  appearance  is  very  un¬ 
like  that  which  is  produced  by  this  air,  which 
admits  a  candle  to  burn  in  it,  without  any 
afli fiance  from  common  air. 

I  then  thought  it  poflible  that  what  I  could 
not  produce  by  an  immediate  mixture  might 
be  effected  by  the  fame  mixture  in  length  of 
time.  Accordingly  I  mixed  nitrous  and  in¬ 
flammable  air  in  various  proportions,  and 
kept  the  mixtures  many  months  ;  but  this 
alfo  was  without  eftedt.  In  fome  of  the  cafes 
I  made  ufe  of  inflammable  air  from  the 
marfhes,  which  burn's  with  a  lambent  flame, 
but  with  this  I  fucceeded  no  better. 

All  thele  mixtures  were  diminifhed  as  ni¬ 
trous  air  alone  would  have  been.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  fame  thing  in  effedl  as  throw¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  phlogiflicated  air  into  the 
mixture,  which  in  fome  mealure  varied  the 
appearance  of  the  accenfion.  But  except  this, 
which  I  do  not  think  worth  noticing,  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  occurred  in  confequence  of 
keeping  thefe  mixtures  fo  long.  It  is  plain, 
indeed,  that  inftead  of  getting  an  addition  of 

phlogifli- 
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phlogifticated  air,  or  of  phlogiflon  In  any 
form,  I  wanted  a  fubftance  with  which  phlo- 
gifton  might  combine,  and  therefore  a  thing 
of  a  quite  oppofite  nature. 

-  *  *  >*•  (  *  %  f  « 

At  length  I  fucceeded  in  a  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  air,  when  I  expefled  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  refult.  As  iron  will  precipitate  cop¬ 
per  from  a  folution  of  it  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  I  had  obferved  air  to  be  generated  in  this 
procefs  ;  I  imagined  that  by  putting  iron  in¬ 
to  th  at  folution  of  copper  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
I  fhould  get  more'  nitrous  air,  and  with  lefs 
expence.  But  inftead  of  this,  I  procured 
what  I  fhould  much  more  have  wifhed  for, 
viz.  this  new  fpecies  of  nitrous  air.  But 
before  I  hit  upon  this,  I  fucceeded  in  the 
method  of  changing  frefh  nitrous  air  into 
this  fpecies  of  it,  in  a  remarkably  fhort  fpace 
of  time. 

Having  at  hand  a  phial  filled  with  nails, 
which  had  often  been  employed  in  di- 
minifhing  nitrous  air,  I  filled  it  up  with  a 
diluted  folution  of  copper  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  left  it  all  night.  I  then  difplaced  the 
liquor  by  nitrous  air,  and  in  about  two  hours 
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the  whole  quantity  was.  diminifhed  one  half, 
and  a  candle  burned  in  the  remainder  with 
an  enlarged  flame. 

In  this  experiment  I  collected  no  air 
from  the  iron  itfelf;  but  now,  with  the 
view  that  I  have  mentioned  above,  I  filled 
the  phial  containing  the  nails  with  the  folu- 
tion  of  copper  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  inverting 
it  the  next  morning  I  found  the  phial  full  of 
air,  and  it  was  not  proper  nitrous  air,  as  I 
had  expedted,  but  that  fpecies  of  it  in  which 
a  candle  burns.  In  this  cafe  it  burned  quite 
naturally,  and  without  any  enlarged  flame.  . 

The  quantity  of  this  peculiar  fpecies  of 
nitrous  air  that  may  be  procured  in  this 
manner,  and  from  the  fame  materials,  viz. 

\  v  t  ■  -  ‘  ■  ■:  ■ .  ■  i  ,  .  .  vi  *  1 

without  changing  either  the  iron  or  the  fo- 
lution  of  copper,  is  aftoni  flung.  I  made 
however,  a  pretty  full  trial  of  it,  in  a  jar 
which  I  had  thruft  full  of  long  pieces  of 
iron  wire,  on  purpofe  to  expofe  as  much  of 
the  furface  of  the  iron  as  I  poffibly  could,  to 

*  'w  '  v  ‘  • '  ^ 

any  kind  of  air  that  I  fhould  afterwards  put 
into  it.  This  jar,  which  held  about  a  pint 
and  a  half,  I  filled  writh  the  diluted  folution 
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of  copper,  and  inverted  it  in  a  bafon  of  the 
fame  foiution  ;  when,  at  the  firft,  the  jar  was 
quite  filled  with  this  air  in  a  few  hours. 

However,  having  got  as  much  of  this  air 
as  I  wanted,  I  observed  that  more  air  was  flill 
generated;  and  inverting  the  jar  everyday, 
after  I  had  filled  it  with  the  fame  foiution  of 
copper  that  had  been  expelled  by  the  gene¬ 
rated  air  the  preceding  day,  it  never  failed  to 
produce  a  jar  full  of  that  air  every  day  for  at 
ieaft  a  fortnight,  befides  what  efcaped  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  procefs  from  the  mouth 
of  the  jar,  as  foon  as  it  was  full,  and  which 
I  never  collected. 

I  had  imagined  that,  in  time,  the  quality 
of  this  air  would  change,  but  to  the  very  laft 
it  yielded  air  of  the  fame  kind  in  which  a 
candle  burned,  not  only  naturally,- but  in  a 
very  vivid  manner.  If,  however,  I  fuffered 
the  air  to  continue  long  in  the  jar,  I  always 
found  it  to  be  phlogifticated  air  ;  which,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  ftate  to  which  this  fpecies  of  air 
is  always  reduced  by  long  expofure  in  the 
fame  circumftances  in  which  it  is  generated  ; 
the  water  either  abforbing  the  dephlogifti- 
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eated  vapour,  as  it  may  be  called,  or  this  va¬ 
pour  getting  fat n rated  with  phlogifton. 

It  was  fomething  remarkable,  that  a  phial 
of  nails  which  had  often  been  ufed  to  dimi- 

i 

nifh  nitrous  air,  when  filled  with  water  only, 
yielded  phlogifticated  air.  I  at  firft  filled 
this  phial  with  inflammable  air,  and  had  ob- 
ferved  a  conftant  addition  to  it.  It  required, 
however,  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  when  the 
phial  was  filled  with  water,  to  make  it  pro¬ 
duce  any  confiderable  quantity  of  phlo¬ 
gifticated  air.  Thefe  nails  had  probably 
a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  mixed  with 
their  ruft,  which  might  continue  to  a£t  upon 
them;  and  this  air.  in  its  nafcent  ftate,  might 
be  nitrous,  but  afterwards  became  phlogifti^ 
cated,  according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  this. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

Of  the  conjlitution  of  deptlof floated ,  ni¬ 
trous  air . 

/^VNE  of  the  mofl  uncertain  circumftances 
attending  this  fpecies  of  air  which  is 
the  fubjedt  of  the  lafb  and  prefent  fedion,  is 
that  fometimes  it  will  diminifh  common  air, 
almoft  as  much  as  frefh  made  nitrous  air, 
and  fometimes  it  has  no  fuch  power;  and  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  fay  before  hand 

m/ 

when  it  will  be  poffelTed  of  this  power  and 
when  it  will  not.  As  this  dephlogidicated 
vapour  of  nitre  is  a  thing  quite  diftiud 
from  the  air  with  which  it  may  be  mixed, 
this  may  be  either  proper  nitrous  air,  or  phlo- 
gifticated  air,  that  is,  in  this  cafe,  phlogif- 
ticated  air  produced  from  nitrous  air.  For  the 
progrefs  of  the  produftion  of  this  air  feems 
to  be  as  follows.  Part  of  the  nitrous  acid  is 
firft  loofed  from  that  union  with  phlogifton 

which 
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which  conftitutes  nitrous  air,  and  then  be¬ 
comes  what  I  call  dephlogiftic at ed  nitrous  va- 
pour ,  diftufed  through  the  remaining  ni¬ 
trous  air.  In  time  the  whole  of  the  nitrous 
air  is  thus  decompofed,  fo  that  no  proper 
nitrous  air  remains  in  the  mixture.  In  this 
ftate  I  imagine  the  air  fhews  the  ftrongeft 
appearances  of  dephlogifticated  air,  by  ad¬ 
mitting  a  candle  to  burn  in  it  with  a  vivid 
flame.  But  when  the  nitrous  air  has  fuffer- 
ed  that  decompofition,  which  lets  the  de¬ 
phlogifticated  vapour  of  nitre  efcape,  this  va¬ 
pour  is  either  imbibed  by  water,  or  forms  with 
the  phlogifton  another  kind  of  union,  viz. 
that  which  conftitutes  phlogifticated  air ; 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  nitrous  air  has 
undergone  this  change,  having  parted  with 
all  the  phlogifton  which  it  held  as  nitrous 
air ,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  attrailing  com¬ 
mon  air.  Laftly  as  the  dephlogifticated  va¬ 
pour  is  either  abforbed  or  faturated,  the 
proportion  of  phlogifticated  air  is  greater, 
till  at  length  it  cotififts  of  nothing  elfe. 

Whether  this  theory  be  fupported  by  the 
following  fails,  in  which  this  air  fometimes 

did, 
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did,  and  Ibmetimes  did  not  affedl  common 
air,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers. 

DifTolving  zine  in  ftrong  ipirit  of  nitre,  1' 
got  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air  in  which  a 
candle  burned  v-ery  vigorotifly,  hardly  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  dephlogi  (Heated  air, 
and  it  had  no  eflbffc  on  common  air.  But  at 
other  times  I  have  got  air  from  this  folution 
that  was  pretty  ftrongly  nitrous. 

Nitrous  air  expofed  to  iron  from  the  24th' 

*  1  f  ■  * 

of  June,  and  diminifhed  to  about  one  third, 

1  *  *  »  <  * 

admitted  a  candle  to  burn  in  it  with  a  flame 
fomewhat  larger  than  natural,  very  bright, 
and  flightly  blue  all  round.  In  this  (late,  I 
doubt  not,  it  would  have  diminilhed  com¬ 
mon  air,  but  when  it  was  examined  again 
on  the  17th  of  July,  it  was  neither  dimi- 
niflied  by  nitrous  air,  nor  did  it  affedt  com¬ 
mon  air  in  the  leaft. 

Two  quantities  of  nitrous  air  expofed 
to  iron  the  23d  of  July  were  diminifhed  be¬ 
tween  one  half  and  one  third  on  the  31ft  of 
the  fame  month,  when  they  admitted  a  can¬ 
dle  to  burn  in  them  with  a  very  vivid  flame, 
and  did  not  diminifh  common  air  at  all. 

Laftly, 
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LaAly,  a  quantity  of  nitrous  air,  in  con- 
tadl  with  iron  from  the  2d  of  September 
was  diminiihed  one  half;  and  on  the  13th 
of  the  fame  month  it  affedled  common  air 
very  little,  the  meafures  of  the  teft  being 
1.75,  It  burned  with  an  enlarged  flame. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  in  which  the  common 
air  was  not  much,  if  at  all  affedted  by  this 
air,  a  candle  burned  in  it  very  vigoroufly; 
all  the  nitrous  air  being  decompofed,  and  not 
much  of  the  dephlogiflicated  vapour  ab- 
forbed.  In  the  remaining  trials  the  common 
air  was  aftedted. 

A  quantity  of  this  air  produced  by  a  fo 
lution  of  tin,  and  in  which  a  candle  burn¬ 
ed  with  a  blue  flame  furrounding  it,  dimi- 
nifhed  common  air  in  part.  This  blue  flame 
is  an  indication  of  a  mixture  of  fome  proper 
nitrous  air.  For  with  that  colour  a  candle 
is  always  extinguifhed  in  nitrous  air. 

A  quantity  of  this  air  (I  did  not  note 

% 

how  it  was  procured)  in  which  a  candle 
burned  with  a  bright  flame,  furrounded  with 
a  thin  blue  one,  diminiihed  common  air  al- 
moft  as  much  as  fre(h  nitrous  air.  By 
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Handing  all  night  in  water,  about  one  fourth 
of  it  was  abforbed,  but  Hill  a  candle  burned 
in  it  naturally,  and  it  diminifhed  common 
air  not  much  lefs  than  before.  In  lefs  than 
twelve  hours  afterwards,  it  extinguifhed  a 
candle,  and  then  did  not  affeft  common  air 
near  fo  much. 

Theie  fadts  are  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  theory  as  one  might  wifh  ;  yet  this 
blue  flame  was  an  indication  of  nitrous  air, 
and  the  quantity  of  air  abforbed  Ihews  that 
there  was  much  dephlogifficated  vapour 
mixed  with  it,  which  fupported  the  bright 
flame  in  the  centre.  The  diminution  in  this 
cafe  might  be  the  effect  of  the  abforption  ot 
the  dephlogifticated  vapour,  of  which  this  air 
contained  fo  much.  An  attention  to  the 
rednefs  of  the  mixture  of  it  with  common 
air  might  have  helped  to  difcriminate  in  this 
cafe.  The  next  obfervation  is  fimilar  to  the 
above.0 

A  quantity  of  this  kind  of  air  in  which  a 
candle  burned  with  a  vigorous  white  flame, 
furrounded  by  a  thin  blue  one,  diminifhed 

common  air  fo  much,  that  the  meafures  of 

the 
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the  teft  were  1.-26.  The  next  day  this  air, 
having  flood  expofed  to  water  all  night,  the 
manner  in  which -a  candle  burned  in  it  was 
not  fenfiblv  different,  though  one  third  of 

•  y  * 

the  whole  quantity  had  been  a  b  for  bed.  The 
meafures  of  the  left  then  were  1.24.  The 
next  day  one  half  of  what  remained  was 
abforbed,  and  a  candle  went  out  in  the  air. 
The  meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.34.  The 
day  following  the  air  was  diminifhed  one 
fifth  more,  and  the  meafures  of  the  teft  were 
nearly  the  fame.  This  muft  have  been  pure 
nitrous  air,  mixed  with  very  much  dephlo- 
gifticated  vapour. 

Another  quantity  of  this  air,  in  which  a 
candle  burned  with  a  ftrong  white  flame,  in 
the  centre  of  a  light  blue  one,  diminifhed 
common  air  fo  much,  that  the  meafures  of 
the  teft  were  1.28.  The  next  day  it  was  di- 
minUhed  about  one  fixth,  and  juft  extin- 
guifhed  a  candle.  Mixed  with  common  air 
the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.3.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  experiment,  that  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  this  dephlogifticated  vapour  fuf- 

fices 
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fices  for  the  burning  of  a  candle  in  the  air 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

A  quantity  of  this  air  that  approached  the 
neareft  to  the  ftate  of  dephlogifticated  air, 
with  refpect  to  a  candle  burning  in  it,  was 
fome  that  had  been  nitrous  air,  had  been  ex- 
pofed  to  iron  the  full  of  July,  and  was  exa¬ 
mined  on  the  17th.  In  this  cate  the  flame 
was  exceedingly  bright,  attended  with  a 
crackling  noile,  infomuch  that,  had  I  not 
known  the  manner  of  producing  this  air,  I 
fhould  have  pronounced  it  to  be  proper  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  and  yet  it  would  certainly 
have  been  fatal  to  animal  life. 

Having  tried  the  efFe£l  of  the  flame  of  a 
candle  in  this  air,  I  had  little  doubt  but  that 
inflammable  air  might  be  ignited  in  it ;  nor 
was  I  difappointed.  For  when  the  two  kinds 
of  air  were  mixed,  they  exploded  at  once, 
and  with  conftderable  violence,  almoft  equal 
to  that  of  a  limilar  mixture  of  inflammable 
and  dephlogifticated  air. 

I  then  put  a  pot  of  iron  filings  and  brim- 
ftone  into  ajar  of  this  air,  to  try  what  alte¬ 
ration  would  be  made  in  it  by  fuch  a  gradu- 

P  al 
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al  and  equable  fupply  of  inflammable  air,  as 

that  mixture  would  throw  into  it.  ’  After 

t  ^  *  i  *  '  .  * 

continuing  in  this  ftate  four  or  five  days,  I 
found  the  air,  though  confined  by  water, 

•  •  -  f  »  -  . 

very  little  diminifhed.  However,  a  candle 
then  went  out  in  it.  It  was  farther  dimi¬ 
nifhed  by  agitation  in  water.  But  I  always 
found  this  air  capable  of  being  confiderably 
diminifhed  by  agitation  in  water,  after  it 
had  been  fo  far  affe&ed,  by  a  previous  ft  and- 

r  •  *  »  « 

ing,  or  agitation,  in  water,  that  a  candle 
wou Id  juft  go  ou t  i  n  i t.  '  :  <  < 

That  it  is  a  mixture  of  pure  nitrous  :air 
that  is  the  caufe  of  this  thin  blue  flame 

•  •  1  f  _•  r  ■ 

with  which  the  central  flame  in  theffe*  ex¬ 
periments  is  fometimes  furroundedv  -  is,  I 

*  •  ,  %  • 

think',  evident  from  the  following  experi¬ 


ment.  Having  a  quantity  of  this  air  in 
which  a  candle  burned  with  aftrongand 
bright  flame,  I  mixed  nitrous  air  with  Tt, 
and  then  the  candle  burnt  in  it  with  the 
ufual  enlarged  flame, -  a  bluifh  flame  fur¬ 


rounding  the  former.  ’ 

*  •  • 

In  order  to  determine  as  nearly  as  I  could, 
how  the  property  of  *  admitting  a  candle  to 


burn 
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burn  iii  this  air,  or  of  extinguifliing  it,  cor- 
refponded  to  the  quantity  of  its  diminution, 
and  alfo  of  that  of  the  common  air  by  means 
of  it,  I  made  the.  following  experiments, 
which  however,  when  compared  with  thofe 

which  have  been  mentioned  before  in  other 

-  \ 

views,  only  give  a  general  idea  of  this  pro- 
grefs;  and  great  varieties,  I  doubt  not,  may 
be  found  in  different  quantities  of  this  air, 

i 

in  all  the  refpefts  abovementioned. 

Having  prepared  a  quantity  of  this  air  by 
keeping  nitrous  ai'r  in  contaft  with  iron 
twelve  days,  I  found  that  it  bore  agitation 

in  Water  till  near  one  half  of  it  was  abforb- 

•  «»  •  * 

ed,  before  it  would  extinguilh  a  candle. 

H  aving  again  put  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  to  iron  the  21ft  of  September,  the  next 
day  its  power,  of  diminifhing  common  air 
was  not  lenfibly  changed*  How  much  it 
was  diminifhed  I  did  not. note,  but  it  was 
probably  one  tenth  of  the  whole.  On  the  23d 
the  diminution  was  one  twelfth  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
common  air,  the  meafures  of  the  tefl  were 
1 .25 ;  when,  with  frefh  nitrous  air,  they 
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were  1.3.  In  this  cafe  part  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  was  probably  an  abforption  of  the  de- 
phlogifticated  vapour.  On  the  25th  the  di¬ 
minution  was  one  fixth  of  the  remainder, 
and  the  meafures  of  the  teft  were  1.37;  by 
which  it  appears  that  this  air  had  now  loft 
fome  of  its  power  of  diminiifhing  common 
air.  On  the  26th  the  diminution  was  again 
one  fixth  of  the  remainder,  and  the  meafures 
of  the  teft  were  1.42.  On  the  28th  the  di¬ 
minution  was  one  eighth  of  the  remainder, 
and  the  meafures  1.7.  Dipping  a  flame  of  a 
candle  into  a  portion  of  it,  it  burned  with  an 
enlarged  flame.  On  30th  the  diminution 
was  again  one  eighth  of  the  remainder,  and 
the  meafures  1.8.  Laftly,  on  the  2d  of  Oc¬ 
tober*  the  diminution  was  one  fixth  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  meafures  about  the  fame 
as  before;  fo  that  now  the  diminution  of 
common  air  by  it  was  little  or  nothing.  What 
now  remained  of  the  air  was,  I  fuppofe,  too 
fmall  to  dip  a  candle  into  it,  but  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  would  have  been  extin- 
guilhed.  -  a  >7 


i  • 
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Among  other  methods  in  which  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  procure  this  dephlogifticated  va¬ 
pour  quite  pure,  and  freed  from  that  part  of 
the  air  with  which  it  was  mixed,  and  which 
either  diminifhed  common  air,  or  extinguifh- 
ed  a  candle,  that  which  I  thought  the  moft 
likely  to  fucceed,  was  to  faturate  a  quantity 
of  water  with  this  air,  and  then  to  expel  it 
by  means  of  heat.  For  then  nothing  could 
come  out  of  the  water  but  that  part  of  the  air 
which  had  been  imbibed  by  it,  of  which  the 
nitrous  air,  and  efpecially  the  phlogifticated 
air,  would  be  a  very  fmall  proportion. 

Accordingly  I  took  diftilled  water,  and 
made  a  quantity  of  it  abforb  as  much  as  it 
would  of  this  air;  but  when  I  expelled  it 
again  by  heat,  it  admitted  a  candle  to  bum 
in  it  only  juft  as  it  had  done  before.  It  was 
not  converted  into  any  better  kind  of  air  by 
the  procefs ;  for  it  was  not  at  all  diminifhed 
by  frefh  nitrous  air.  I  had  entertained  fome 
fmall  expeftation  that  if  I  failed  to  get  pure 
dephlogifticated  vapour  from  this  water,  the 
air  might  come  out  changed  in  fome  other 
refpect. 
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This  experiment  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
O&ober.  On  the  13th  of  the  fame  month 
I  expelled  air  from  what  remained  of  that 
water,  after  it  had  been  kept  in  a  phial  with 
a  ground  ftopper,  half  filled  with  common 
air;  when  the  air  expelled  from  it  was  found 
to  be  much  lefs  in  quantity  than  before,  aud¬ 
it  was  dimin ifiied  by  nitrous  air  about  as 
much  as  common  air.' ;  By  this  it  appears 
that  the  quality  of  it  wasconfiderably  altered 
by  its  continuance  in  water ;  and  alfo,  proba¬ 
bly,  by  means  of  the  air  incumbent  upon  the 

water;  but  in  what  manner  this  was  effected, 

•  - 

it  will  require  more  experiments  to  explain. 

On  the  13th  of  October  I  repeated  this 
experiment,  by  agitating  a  quantity  of  this 
nitrous  air  in.  a  ftate  in  which  it  did  not  af- 
fe£t  common  air  at  all,  in  diftilled  rain  wa¬ 
ter;  and  expelling  the. air  immediately  after - 
wards ,  a*  candle  burnt  in  it  with  a  vivid 
flame,  as  before ;  and  after  the  water  had  ab- 
forbed  what  it  would  of  the  air,  a  candle 
went  out  in  the  remainder,  fo  that  it  was,  in 
all  refpe&s,  the  fame  thing  when  it  came  out 
of  the  water,  that  it  had  been  before  it  went 


into 
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Into  it.  Perhaps,  however,  a  lef$  degree  of 
heat  might  have  expelled  one  part  of  this 
air,  without  the  other.  In  proper  circum- 
ftances  that  is,  when  confined  fo  as  not  to  be 
expofed,  through  the  medium  of  water,  to 
the  common  atmofphere,  this  kind  of  air  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  both  in  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity,  as  much  as  any  other  fpecies  of  air 
whatever.  Having  kept  different  quantities 
of  it  in  a  great  variety  of  circumftances,  from 
different  periods,  to  the  24th  of  July,  when 
I  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  the  procefs,  I 
took  the  following  notes  refpedling  this 
fubje£t.  *  . 

Two  quantities  of  this  air,  which  had  been 
kept  many  months  in  phials  with  ground 
Hoppers,  admitted  a  candle  to  burn  in  them 
with  a  bright  enlarged  flame.  One  of  thefe 
portions  of  air,  agitated  in  water,  was  pre- 
fently  reduced  to  very  near  one  half  its  bulk; 
and  then,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  common 
air,  the  meafures  of  the  tefl  were  1.66.  The 
other  extinguifhed  a  candle  when,  without 
agitation,  it  was  diminifhed  about  one  tenth 
only. 

f,, .  '  P4 
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Another  quantity  of  this  air,  expofed  to 
an  equal  bulk  of  water,  upon  quickfilver,  and 
frequently  agitated,  but  which  had  not  been 
fenfibly  abforbed  by  the  water,  admitted  a 
candle  to  burn  in  it  quite  naturally.  Alfo 
another  quantity,  which  had  been  procured 
from  iron  by  means  of  the  diluted  folution 
of  copper  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  in  which  a 
candle  burned  naturally  the  third  of  O&ober 
1779,  and  which  had  been  confined  hY 
quickfilver,  appeared  to  be,  in  all  refpe&s, 
unchanged  at  this  time. 

In  vol.  ii,  p.  130,1  have  given  an  account 
of  a  mixed  kind  of  air,  from  fpirit  of  nitre  ] 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  to  which,  when  a 
quantity  of  alkaline  air  was  introduced,  a 
white  cloud  was  made,  and  part  of  the  air 
difappeared.  In  this  air  a  candle  burned 
both  before  and  after  thatprocefs.  This  air, 
no  doubt,  contained  a  mixture  of  dephlogi¬ 
fticated  nitrous  air;  but  the  white  cloud 
muft  have  been  owing  to  a  mixture  of  fixed 
air  in  it.  For  repeating  the  experiment  with 
dephlogifticated  nitrous  air,  procured  from 
iron  and  a  folution  of  copper  in  the  nitrous 

acid, 
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acid,  which  contained  no  fixed  air,  I  did  not 
perceive  the  lead:  cloud  when  alkaline  air 
was  admitted  to  it,  nor  the  fmalleft  diminu- 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  the  whole,  while  they 
were  confined  by  quick-filver.  When  water 
was  admitted  to  them,  i,t  ablorbed  the  alka- 

•  M.  V  *■ 

line  air,  and  a  candle  burned  in  the  remainder 
exa&ly  as  before. 

This  proves  that  the  acid  in  dephlogifticated 
nitrous  air  is  intimately  combined  with  fome 
other  fubftance.  The  fame  appears,  perhaps, 
{till  more  clearly,  by  means  of  the  juice  of 
turnfole.  For  admitting  a  quantity  of  this  air 
to  water  tinged  blue  with  the  juice  of  turnfole, 
part  of  it  was  abforbed,  in  one  cafe  about 
one  half  of  the  whole,  without  making  any 
change  in  the  blue  colour. 
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rTriHERE  are,  few  experiments  the  rationale 

^  of  which  I  lefs  pretend  to  underftand, 
than,  the  production  of  genuine  and  perma¬ 
nent  inflammable  air  from  alkaline  air,  by 
means  of  the  eledlric  fpark;  the, alkaline  air 

*•■■■*•■  '  1  •  ;  r  v 

being  wholly  imbibed  by  water,  and  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  produced  in  it,  if  not  from  it, 
not  at  all.  : .  . 


One  query  on  this.fubje£l  is, whence  comes 
the  phlogiftou,  which  is  certainly  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  conftitution  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air.  Alkaline  air,  indeed,  contains  phlo- 
gifton,  becaufe,  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  generally  produced  it,  it  is  itfelf  parti¬ 
ally  inflammable  ;  butit  is  not  nearly  fo  much 
fo  as  the  inflammable  air,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  it.  Belides,  it  will  appear 
by  the  lollowing  experiments,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  inflammable  air  far  exceeds  that 
r  of 
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of  the  alkaline.  If  I  might  indulge  a  con¬ 
jecture  on  the  fubjeCt,  it  fhould  be,  that  the 
phlogifton  of  this  inflammable  air  is  fuppli- 
ed  bv  the  electric  matter,  and  that  fomething 
which  lerves  for  a  bafts,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  lupplied  by  the  alkaline  air.  For  though 
inflammable  air  approaches  the  neareft  to  the 
ftate  of  pure  phlogifton  of  any  fubftance  that 
is  known  to  us,  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  compofed 
of  phlogifton  and  fomething  elf e  \  and  this  ex¬ 
periment  may  perhaps  fhew,  that  this  bafis, 
which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  us,  is 
of  an  alkaline  nature.  For  taking  the  eleCtric 
fparkjn  any  fpecies  of  acid  air,  has  no  iiich 
effeCt.  From  this  fact  alfo  we  may  perhaps 
be  led  to  imagine,  that  phlogifton  has  a  near¬ 
er  relation  to  an  acid  nature  than  to  an  alka¬ 
line  one;  fo  that  it  readily  combines  with  the 
latter,  as  with  the  earth  of  metals,  &c.  rather 
than  the  former. 

At  the  time  of  my  former  publication  on 
this  fubj^Ct,  I  had  only  afeertained,  though 
very  decifively,  the  general  fact,  viz.  the  un¬ 
doubted  production  of  a  true  inflammable  air, 
exactly  like  that  which  is  produced  from  iron 
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or  zinc  by  folution  in  oil  of  vitriol  or  Spirit 
of  fait,  in  confequence  of  taking  the  eleftric 
fpark  in  alkaline  air.  But  I  have  lince  ascer¬ 
tained  the  quantity  of  inflammable  air  that 
may  be  produced  from  any  given  quantity  of 
alkaline  air.  And  this  production,  having  its 
limits,  certainly  Shews  that  the  alkaline  air 
fupplies  fome  effential  part  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  is  not  derived  from  the  eleCtric 
matter,  the  alkaline  air  ferving  only  as  a 
medium,  as  it  might  otherwife  have  been 
imagined,  in  which  the  procefs  takes  place. 

To  take  my  meafures  with  more  accuracy, 
I,  at  this  time,  confined  the  alkaline  air  in  a 
glafs  tube,  of  the  fame  dimensions  through¬ 
out;  and  having  it  confined,  as  it  neceSTarily 
muft  be,  by  quick-filver,  1  carefully  marked 
the  fpace  which  it  occupied  in  the  tube.  I 
then  took  the  eleClric  fpark,  or  explofion, 
which  ever  of  them  happened  to  be  the 
mod  convenient,  till  I  perceived  that  no 
more  addition  was  made  to  the  quantify  of 
air;  and  then  meafuring  the  fpace  which  it 
occupied,  I  found  that  the  whole  was,  as 

nearly 
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nearly  as  poffible,  three  times  as  much  as 
that  which  the  alkaline  air  alone  had  occu¬ 
pied.  When  I  examined  this  air,  I  found 
it  to  have  an  inflammability  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  kind,  firing  with  explofions,  and  in  no 
refpect  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  which 
is  extrafled  from  metals  by  acids.  Alfo 
the  ele&ric  fpark  taken  in  this  air  was 
always  red,  though,  as  is  alio  the  cafe  with 
other  inflammable  air,  it  was  white  in  the 
centre  of  any  confiderable  explofion  taken 
in  it. 

If  the  theory  fuggefted  above  be  the  true 
one,  this  experiment  may  prove  that  the 
proper  inflammable  principle,  lupplied  by 
the  ( ledtric  matter,  conftitutes  two  thirds  of 
the  bulk  of  inflammable  air,  and  the  alkaline 
principle  only  the  other  third.  We  are  not 
authorized  however,  to  infer  from  it  any 
thing  at  ail  concerning  the  feparate  weights 
of  the  alkaline  and  inflammable  principle. 
It  is  even  poflible  that  the  phlogifton  may 
have  no  weight  at  all,  though  it  enables  the 
alkaline  bale,  on  which  it  has  feized,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  fo  much  more  fpace  than  it  did  before. 

After 
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;  After  this  experiment  it  ftill  remained  % 
doubt  whether,  when  the  procefs  was  com¬ 
pleted,  there  did  not  remain,  at  leaft,  fome 
portion  of  alkaline  air  not  affected  by  it,  and 
capable  of  being  abiorbed  by  water  after¬ 
wards.  To  determine  this,  and  like  wife  to 
repeat  fo  important  an  experiment  upon  a 
larger  fcale,  I  began  with  one  third  of  an 
ounce  meafure  of  alkaline  air,  and  I  took 
the  electric  fpark  in  it  till  I  had  got  a  com¬ 
plete  ounce  mealure  of  air.  Then  admit¬ 
ting  a  little  water  to  it,  I  obierved  with  the 
greateft  attention,*  but  could  not  perceive 
that  any  part  of  the  air  was  abiorbed  by  it. 
However,  when  I  had  made  this  air  explode, 
by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  applied  my  noftrils  to  the 
mouth  of  the  veffel-  in  which  it  had  been 
Contained,  I  perceived  a  very  evident  alka¬ 
line  fmell;  To  that  the  whole  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkali  had  not  been  completely  incor¬ 
porated  with  this  air,  though  it  was  lb 

much  fo,  as  not  to  be  feized  by  the  water . 

\ 

And  to  give  it  a  fairer  trial,  this  water  had 
been  confined  along  with  the  air,  upon  the 
>  quick- 
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quick* filver,  and  had  been  even  frequently 
agitated  with  it,  during  two  whole  days; 
and  though  it  was  but  a  very  fmall  quanta 
ty,  it  had  no  perceivable  alkaline  fmell  afr 
terwards.  •  “■* 


v  If  the  theory  concerning  the  conftitutioit 

y  '  i"  **  ■  *  |- 

of  inflammable1  aiiy  advanced  by  way  of  c6n-: 
jedture  above,  be  admitted,  it  will  favour thd 
ion!in  my  firft  volume,  p.  106,  that 

.  *  v  *■  ;  - 

part  of  the  calx  of  the  metal,  from  which 
the  inflammable  air  was  produced,  enters  in¬ 
to  the  conftitution  of  the' air,  and  is  the  pro¬ 
per  bafis  of  it ;  the  Calces  having  fome  pro¬ 
perties  of  an  alkaline  fubftahceu  It  may  al- 
fo  prove  the  convertibility  of  one  alkaline 
fubftance  into  another,  or  at  leaft  fuch  a 
change  as  makes  them  to  become  the  fame 
thing,  that  is,  to  have  all  the  fame  known 
properties  in  the  conftitution  of  air ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  there  is  fometbing  common 
to  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids,  which  can- 


fuppoflt 


not  be  diftinguifhed  when  they  enter  into 
the  conftitution  of  dephlogifticated  air.  Since 
inflammable  air,  when  procured  from  any 
of  the  metals,  bv  anv  of  the  acids,  or  from 
. ;  alkaline 
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alkaline  air  by  the  eleCtric  fpark,  exhibits,  in- 
all  refpeCts,  the  very  fame  properties,  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  its  compofition  is 
really,  or,  at  leaft,  materially,  different.  Bat 
this  cannot  be  afcertained  completely  till  we 
we  are  able  to  decompofe  any  kind  of  air, 
and  collect  again  the  different  elements  out 
of  which  we  had  previoufly  formed  it ;  and 
this  is  a  problem,  of  the  folution  of  which, 
after  what  has  been  already  done  on  this  fub- 
jeCt,  we  ought  not  to  defpair. 

Do  not  thefe  experiments  lead  us  to  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  inflammability  of  alkaline 
air,  does  not  arife  from  the  alkaline  principle 
itfelf,  or  from  any  thing  neceffarily  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  but  from  phlogifton  acci¬ 
dently  adhering  to  the  materials  from  which 
it  was  expelled,  readily  forming  with  this 
air,  as  a  bafis,  a  fpecies  of  inflammable  air ; 
and  will  not  phlogifton  fet  loofe  in  other 
procelfes  have  the  fame  effeCt  in  alkaline  air? 


SEC- 
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Experiments  proving  the  great  volatility  of 

quick-fiber* 
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rl HAT  Mercury  is  volatile,  even  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  when 
its  furface  is  expofed  to  a  vacuum ,  has  been 
long  evident  from  obfervations  on  the  baro¬ 
meter,  in  fome  of  which,  expofed  in  the  fun, 
a  perfect  diftillation  is  perpetually  going  on; 
the  in vilible  mercurial  vapour  always  riling 
on  the  warmer  fide  of  the  tube,  and  then 
forming  into  globules,  and  running  down 
the  oppofite  fide,  in  the  form  of  denfe  fluid 
mercury.  But  the  experiments  I  have  lately 
made  feem  to  (hew  that  this  heavy  fubftance 
is  not  lefs  volatile  when  confined  by  vitriolic 
acid  air,  though  prefled  with  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  that  it  is  in  iome  mea- 
fure  volatile,  even  when  expofed  to  common 
air* 

Prefently  after  the  difcovery  of  vitriolic  acid 

air,  I  obferved  that  when  the  eledtric  explo- 

fion 
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fion  was  taken  In  it,  which  was  done  by  con¬ 
fining  it  with  quick-lilver,  in  a  glafs  fyphon, 
fo  that  the  ele&ric  matter  was  made  to  pafs 
from  the  mercury  in  one  leg  of  the  fyphon 
to  the  mercury  in  the  other,  the  tube  was 
prefently  covered  with  a  black  incruftation, 
and  the  longer  the  explofions  were  continued, 
the  thicker  this  incruftation  grew.  I  had  not 
at  that  time,  however,  any  fufpicion  that  this 
black  matter  came  from  the  quick-filver,  but 
imagined  that  it  was  altogether  formed  from 
the  vitriolic  acid  air.  This  I  was  then  led  to 
conclude  from  there  being  no,  fuch  appear¬ 
ance  when  the  eleflric  fpark  was  taken  in 
marine  acid  air,  though  confined  by  mercury, 
in  the  very  fame  manner. 

Afterwards,  obferving  the  fame  black  mat¬ 
ter,  though  not  procured  with  the  feme  eafe, 
or  in  fo  great  a  quantity,  when  the  explofion 
was  taken  over  mercury  in  common  air,  I 
could  not  help  fufpeding  that  this  black 
matter  came  from  the  mercury  ;  and  this 
fufpicion  was  confirmed  by  applying  heat  to 
it;  for  it  was  thereby  converted  into  white 
fluid  mercury.  I  thought,  however,  that  it 

was 
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was  produced  by  the  eledlric  explofion  vola¬ 
tilizing  the  mercury,  in  confequence  of  fal¬ 
ling  direflly  upon  it.  For  though  the  heat 
occafioned  by  fuch  an  explofion  be  confined 
to  a  fmall  fpace,  it  is  exceedingly  intenfe. 

That  the  explofion  might  not  aft  eel  the 
fluid  mercury,  I  next  took  it  between  two 
iron  wires,  half  an  inch  above  the  furface  of 
the  mercury,  in  the  vitriolic  acid  air  confined 
by  it,  and  ftill  had  the  black  matter;  which 
made  it  evident  that  the  eledlric  explofion 
did  not  produce  the  evaporation  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  but  found  the  mercurial  vapour  difper- 
fed  in  the  air.  I  alfo  made  the  fame  experi¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  fimilar  refult,,  in  common 
air.  But  in  this  cafe  I  could  not  produce  the 
black  matter,  at  leaft  in  any  fenfible  quan¬ 
tity,  at  any  confiderable  diftance  above  the 
furface  of  the  mercury;  and  in  no  refpedl 
were  the  appearances  fo  ftriking,  as  when 
the  explofions  were  taken  in  vitriolic  aGid  air. 

I  took  the  eledtric  explofion  between  iron 
wires  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  inches  above 
the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  this  kind  of 
air,  and  the  blacknefs  within  the  tube  was 

O  2  produced 
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produced  juft  as  much  as  it  had  been  when 
the  explofion  was  taken  immediately  upon 
the  quick-filver  itfelf ;  and  on  applying  heat 
to  the  black  matter  formed  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  it  prefently  became  running  mercury 
as  before. 

Having  taken  the  eledlric  explofion  at  va¬ 
rious  diftances  above  the  furface  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  by  which  the  vitriolic  acid  air  was 
confined,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs ; 
I  at  laft  took  it  at  the  greateft  diftance  that 
any  glafs  tube  I  had  by  me  would  admit, 
which  was  about  three  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  mercury.  But  even  in  this  cafe  the 
black  matter  was,  to  all  appearance,  produced 
quite  as  readily,  as  when  the  explofions  had 
been  taken  ever  fo  near  to  the  furface  of  the 
mercury ;  fo  that  the  mercurial  vapour  had 
completely  pervaded  this  whole  fpace  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  air,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time;  for 
I  took  the  explofions  prefently  after  I  had 
prepared  the  tube  for  the  experiment. 

But  to  be  quite  fure  that  this  black  mat¬ 
ter  did  not  proceed  from  the  vitriolic  acid  air, 
I  contrived  to  take  the  electric  explofion  in 
' »  *  it 
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it  when  it  was  not  confined  by  mercury. 
To  do  this,  I  completely  faturated  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water  with  this  kind  of  air,  confined  in 
a  glafs  tube,  in  the  top  of  which  I  had  ce¬ 
mented  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  which  came 
within  a  proper  difiance  of  the  extremity  of 
another  piece  of  wire,  which  reached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  The  impregnated  wa¬ 
ter  was  confined  by  mercury  in  the  tube,  and 
in  the  bafon. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  a  fmall  degree  of 
heat  made  this  water  give  out  its  air;  fo  that 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  was  filled  with 
it,  refiing  on  the  water  only.  Between 
thefe  two  wires  I  took  large  eledric  explo- 
fions  a  cofifiderable  time,  but  no  black  mat¬ 
ter  was  produced.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  black  matter  confifts  of  mercury 
fuperphlogifticated ;  the  phlogifton  coming 
from  the  eledric  matter  when  the  explofions 
are  taken  in  common  air,  but  chiefly  from 
the  vitriolic  acid  air  which  abounds  with  it, 
when  they  are  taken  in  that  air;  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  appearances  being  fo  much 

O  3  more 
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more  remarkable  in  this  kind  of  air  than  in 

common  air. 

But  though,  in  my  experiments  on  mer¬ 
cury,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  my  laffc 
volume,  mercury  fuperphlogifticated  by  agi¬ 
tation  in  water,  and  afluming  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  becomes  white  running  mer¬ 
cury  the  moment  that  it  becomes  dry,  this 
was  not  the  cafe  with  the  black  matter  in 
this  procefs.  However,  when  I  moiftened 
a  little  of  it,  and  dried  it  again,  I  thought 
that  part  of  its  blacknefs  difappeared,  though 
not  very  fenfibly. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  a  compofition  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  brimftone,  and  therefore  refembles 
the  black  matter  produced  by  thefe  eledtric 
explofions  in  vitriolic  acid  air,  and  the  va¬ 
pour  of  mercury;  the  vitriolic  acid  air  alone, 
as  1  have  (hewn,  becoming  fulphur  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumftances.  I  thought,  therefore, 
that  this  black  matter  might  be  a  real  ethi¬ 
ops  ;  but  when  I  put  a  little  of  it  upon  hot 
iron,  I  did  not  perceive  any  blue  flame  to 
arife  from  it.  If,  therefore,  this  black  mat¬ 
ter 
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ter  be  an  ethiops  mineral,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  fulphur  in  it  mull:  be  exceedingly 
fmail. 

It  flill  remained  to  be  determined,  whether 
this  diffufion  of  mercurial  vapour  through 
the  vitriolic  acid  air  was  occafioned  by  a  pro¬ 
per  evaporation ,  that  is,  by  the  repulfion  of 
its  particles,  whereby  it  is  made  to  aflame  an 
elaftic  form,' and  in  that  date  to  mix  with 
the  air  ;  or  whether  there  be  a  chemical  union 
formed  by  the  mercury  and  this  kind  of  air, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  incorporated  with 
it.  The  following  experiment  leems  to  de¬ 
cide  in  favour  of  a  proper  evaporation. 

I  put  a  fmail  globule  of  mercury  into  a 
narrow  glafs  tube,  communicating  with  the 
infide  of  the  phial  in  which  the  oil  of  vitriol 
and  copper  for  the  production  of  vitriolic 

r 

acid  air  were  contained.  But  though  I  heat¬ 
ed  thefe  materials,  and  continued  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vitriolic  acid  air  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  a  long  time,  fo  that  the  globule  of 
mercury  was  always  kept  expofed  to  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  this  kind  of  air,  newly  generated,  1 

O  4  law 
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faw  no  profpedt  of  its  being  at  all  diminiffied 
by  it.  I  therefore  conclude  that  vitriolic 
acid  air  does  not  properly  take  up,  fo  as  to 
combine  with,  the  mercury.  However,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained 
in  this  black  matter  in  whatever  manner  it 
becomes  diffufed  through  the  air,  confidering 
that  this  globule  of  mercury  was  not  fenfibly 
diminiffied.  This,  however,  might  poffibly 
be  owing  to  its  being  continually  furrounded 
with  a  little  moifture,  from  which  I  could 
not  keep  it  free ;  owing  perhaps  to  the  oil  of 
vitriol  not  being  fufficiently  concentrated, 
fo  that  the  watery  part  was  thrown  off  by 
the  heat. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

Of  the  prefence  of  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  calces 

of  metals . 

fcl-  S'  V ,  C 

A  LL  the  nitrous  metallic  falls  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  their  property  of  deli- 
quefcence ;  but  in  my  experiments  with  a 
long  continued  fand  heat,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  my  laft  publication,  I  pro¬ 
duced  two  of  thefe  faline  fubftances,  which 
did  not  deliquefce  at  all.  They  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  diluted  folutions  of  copper  and 
of  mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid.  The  cryftal- 
lizations  were  formed  during  the  action  of 
heat,  in  glafs  velfels  hermetically  fealed  ;  and 
they  were  diffolved  again  in  the  fame  men* 
ftruum,  when  it  wTas  cold.  But  when  the 
veflels  wrere  broken,  and  the  faline  fubftances 
tvere  expofed  to  the  air,  they  attracted  no 
humidity  at  all;  and  yet  they  were  not  mere 
calces,  becaufe  they  were  exceedingly  cauftic, 
and  had  a  moft  difagreeable  tafte.  I  have 

iince 
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lince  produced  afaline  fubftance  of  this  kind 
from  iron  in  a  much  lefs  fpace  of  time,  and 
the  examination  of  it  may  throw  fome  light 
on  the  conftitution  of  the  others. 

A  diluted  folution  of  iron  in  nitrous  acid, 
being  only  expofed  one  day  to  a  pretty  ftrong 
fand  heat,  in  a  glafs  tube  hermetically  feal- 
ed,  all  the  iron  feemed  to  be  precipitated, 
and  the  liquor  was  left  nearly  colourlefs. 
This  liquor  afterwards  diftolved  iron  as  be¬ 
fore,  fo  that  the  aclion  of  heat  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  viz.  under  a  ftrong  preffure,  and 
when  nothing  can  efcape  into  the  open  air,- 
feems  to  oblige  the  acid  to  quit  it’s  hold  of 
the  metal,  in  a  great  meafure.  It  is  indeed 

the  property  of  nitrous  folutions  of  iron, 

• 

that  they  will  always  make  a  depofit,  and 
then  diflolve  more  iron,  I  believe  without 
limits;  but  then  the  colour  of  the  acid  al¬ 
ways  continues  red. 

By  this  procefs,  therefore,  this  remarka¬ 
ble  property  of  the  nitrous  acid  feems  to  be 
increafed  with  refpedl  to  iron,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  be  extended  to  the  other  metals.  I  have 
not  indeed  as  yet  extended  this  operation  to 

the 
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the  other  metals,  and  therefore  it  mud: 
at  prefent  be  confidered  as  a  mere  con¬ 
jecture.  But  as  1  am  now  ftuated  in  a 
country  where  long  continued  fires  will  be 
lefs  expenftve,  I  hope  that,  if  all  be  well, 
my  readers  may  hear  from  me  again  on  this 
fubjedt,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  iron  precipitate  was  by  no  means  a 
mere  calx;  for  it  had  a  very  acrid  tafte. 

With  copper  a  confiderable  time  feems  to 
be  abfoluteiy  requifite  to  produce  thefe  non- 
deliquefcent  cryftals,  as  appears  from  the 
following  experiment  which  was  likewife 
attended  with  fome  other  circum  (lances, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  explain.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  weak  but  faturated  foiution  of  cop¬ 
per  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  a  fand  heat  about  a  week,  and  in 
which  fome  cryfrals  were  formed,  had  many 
more  cryftals  formed  in  it ;  fo  as  to  become 
like  a  thin  pafte,  prefent iy  after  it  was  pour¬ 
ed  out  of  the  tube.  But  when  the  whole 
mafs  was  difiTolved  by  heat,  in  the  open  air, 
and  then  dried,  it  became  perfedly  delique- 
fcent;  unlike  that  which  had  cryftaiized  be¬ 
fore  in  a  longer  continued  heat. 


That 
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That  excellent  philofopher,  and  moft  ami¬ 
able  man,  Mr.  Fabroni,  who  is  as  commu¬ 
nicative  as  he  is  intelligent,  informed  me 
that  the  calx  of  tin  would  dephlogifticate 
fpirit  of  nitre,  and  leave  it  colourlefs.  This 
I  found  to  be  true;  but  then  I  found  that, 
together  with  its  colour,  the  acid  loft  almoft 
all  its  ftrength.  And  trying  other  metals, 
I  prefently  found  that  the  earths  of  all  of 
them  have  a  remarkably  ftrong  affinity  with 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  firmly  uniting  with  it 
and  a  little  water  with  which  it  is  combined, 
make  together  a  perfectly  dry  fubftance, 
quite  unlike  what  it  was  before  ;  the  water 
being  no  more  apparent,  than  it  is  in  dry 
flaked  lime.  But  heat  will  difcover  the  wa- 
•  ter  in  both  the  cafes.  ' 

Of  this  kind  of  calx,  which  I  think  we 
may  properly  term  nitrated  is  the  white  mi¬ 
nium,  which  I  had  before  procured  by  fa- 
turating  red  lead  with  nitrous  vapour ;  the 
phenomena  of  which,  as  I  have  found 
them  to  extend  to  other  metals,  I  now  un- 
derftand  better  than  I  did  before.  I  thought 
it  fomething  extraordinary,  that  a  red  fub¬ 
ftance, 
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fiance,  like  minium,  fhould,  by  the  addition 
of  a  red  and  highly  phlogifticated  vapour, 
become  a  white  jubilance.  But  I  find  that 
all  the  metaliic  calces  on  which  I  have  tried 
the  experiment  do  alfo  become  white,  when 
they  are,  in  like  manner,  faturated  with  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre;  and  that  this  may  be  effected 
by  a  much  eafier  procefs  than  I  thought  of 
before. 

The  produftion  of  the  red  vapour  of  fpirit 
of  nitre  by  means  of  bifmuth,  and  other  me¬ 
tals  of  which  it  makes  a  rapid  folution,  will 
be  a  difficult  and  unpleafant  procefs  to  moll 
perfons;  and  thofe  who  are  moil  expert  in 
experiments  of  this  kind,  will  be  obliged  to 
make  feveral  trials  before  they  fucceed  to 
their  wifh,  in  fome  of  the  experiments  that  I 
have  reported'.  But  I  now  make  all  thefe 
nitrated  calces  by  means  of  the  fimple  diftil- 
lation  of  weak  faturated  fo Unions  of  any  of 
the  metals. 

In  this  procefs  the  greateil  part  of  the 
water  is  evaporated,  and  the  acid,  together 
with  a  imall  portion  of  the  water,  firmly 
unites  with  the  calx  of  the  metal,  and,  to¬ 
gether 
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getherwith  all  the  phlogifton  that  the  metal, 
contained,  is  depofited  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  which  is  incapable  of  being  re-dif- 
folved,  either  in  the  fame  menftruum,  or  in 
water.  This  depofitof  white  matter  is  made 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diftillation, 
in  which  nothing  comes  over  but  water;  and 
the  whole  of  the  metallic  calx  becomes  a 
white  nitrated  powder,  as  defcribed  above. 
This,  at  leaft,  is  the  cafe  with  copper  ;  and 
though  I  did  not  make  the  experiment  in  the 
fame  manner  with  tin,  the  phaenomena,  in  a 
fimilar  procefs,  were  the  very  fame.  There 
will  probably,  however,  be  confiderable  dif¬ 
ferences  when  the  procefs  is  extended  to 
other  metals ;  and  if  I  go  through  with  thefe 
experiments,  I  (hall  not  fail  to  report  them. 

In  diftilling  a  quantity  of  that  folution  of 
copper,  which  remains  after  making  nitrous 
air  (of  which  about  one  twentieth  part  is 
ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  the  reft  water)  but 
fully  faturated,  there  came  over  a  tranfpa- 
rent  liquor,  which  had  little  or  no  tafte ;  and 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  procefs,  I 
obferved  a  conftant  depofition  of  white  mat¬ 
ter. 
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ter,  which  kept  increafing,  till  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fluid  was  expelled.  This  matter 
I  collected  and  dried,  when  it  remained  a  per¬ 
fectly  white  powder,  but  was  ealily  difco- 
v-ered  to  contain  much  concentrated  nitrous 
acid.  For  when  I  expofed  it  to  heat  in  a 
glafs  tube,  it  emitted  a  copious  red  vapour, 
together  with  a  good  deal  of  liquid,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  all  the  phenomena  that  1  had  before 
difcovered  in  white  nitrated  minium,  and  in 
the  calx  of  tin,  on  which  I  had  diddled  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre.  For,  beginning  with  the  idea 
that  Mr.  Fabroni  had  given  me,  I  fird  put 
the  fpirit  of  nitre  upon  the  calx  of  tin,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  tin  itfelf ;  but  I  had  the 
fame  produce  of  white  nitrated  powder  at  the 
lad.  That  calx  of  tin  which  was  yellow 
was  made  perfectly  white  by  the  didillation 
of  fpirit  of  nitre  upon  it. 

The  experiment  of  lead  I  made  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  as  follows.  I  diflolved  feven, 
dwts.oflead,in  fpirit  of  nitre  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  when  feme  air 
was  produced,  but  not  much.  The  bulk  of 
what  remained  was  a  white  powdery  fub- 

ftance, 
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fiance,  covered  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  li¬ 
quid,  at  firft  green,  but  afterwards  tranfpa-, 
rent.  Transferring  the  whole  into  a  cup, 
and  rincing  the  phial  in  which  the  folution 
had  been  made,  I  obferved  that  the  white 
fubftancp,  which  was  nitre  of  lead ,  was  im¬ 
mediately  diffolved  by  the  water.  Placing 
the  cup  in  which  the  whole  was  contained 
near  the  fire,  it  became  almoft  all  liquid,  and 
tr3nfparent,  the  menftruum  being  enabled 
by  heat  to  hold  in  folution  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  this  nitre  of  lead. 

When  by  this  expofure  to  heat,  all  the 
moifture  was  evaporated,  and  it  was  made 
perfedly  dry,  it  weighed  eight  dwts.  fo  that 

there  was  an  addition  of  one  dwt.  from  the 

.  "  ■  ,  %”’***.  “ 

acid  and  the  water  that  were  now  latent  in 
this  calx.  In  this  manner,  however,  it  was 
brought  to  the  fame  ftate  with  the  nitrated 
calces  of  copper  and  tin  abovementioned. 
For  when  heat  was  applied  to  this  white  fub- 
ftance,  a  red  vapour  was  expelled  from  it,  but 
leemingly  combined  with  more  water. 

Having,  in  this,  or  fome  other  fimilar 
manner,  procured  white  nitrated  calces  of 

leady 
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lead,  zinc ,  copper ,  and  tin,  I  inclofed  a  little 
of  each  in  feparate  glafs  tubes;  and  then, 
with  a  blow  pipe,  applied  to  them  the  flame 
of  a  candle;  when  they  all  emitted  red  va¬ 
pour,  and  as  foon  as  the  tubes  were  quite 
filled  with  it,  I  clofed  them  all  hermetically, 
before  any  air  could  be  admitted. 

Letting  thefe  tubes  remain  fome  days,  I 
obferved  that  the  red  vapour  was  reabforbed 
by  all  the  calces,  but  lefs  {lowly  by  the  calx 
of  lead  than  by  thofe  of  tin  or  copper,  and 
moft  quickly  by  that  of  zinc.  N.  B.  I  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  expel  all  the  moi- 
fture  from  the  folution  of  zinc  in  fpirit  of 
nitre  ;  but  when  this  was  effected,  I  had  a 
true  nitrated  calx  of  this  metal,  as  well  as  of 
the  reft. 

This  experiment  difcovered  to  me  a  mif- 
take  I  was  under  with  refped  to  my  laft  di- 
redions  for  filling  of  glafs  tubes  with  the  red 
vapour  of  fpirit  of  nitre.  Inftead  of  doing  it 
diredly,  from  the  folution  of  bilmuth,  which 
is  a  difficult  and  difagreeable  operation,  I 
advifed  to  procure,  in  the  firft  place,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  what  I  now  call  nitrated  calx  of  lead ; 

R  and 
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and  putting  fome  of  it  into  a  glafs  tube, 
clofed  at  one  end,  to  heat  it  till  the  whole 
tube  be  filled  with  the  red  vapour,  and  then 
immediately  to  feal  it  hermetically.'  This 
diredion  will  ftill  be  right,  provided  that 
prefently  afterwards  that  end  o.f  the  tube 
which  contains  the  nitrated  calx  of  lead  be 
taken  off,  by  melting  the  tube  juft  beyond  it, 
which  indeed  I  then  alfo  advifed  to  do, 

%  t  •»  v 

though  I  had  not  then  dilcovered  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reafon  for  it.  For  if  the  white  calx 
from  which  the  red  vapour  was  expelled  be 
fuffered  to  remain  long  in  the  tube,  it  will 
reimbibe  the  whole  of  it.  But  then  the  va¬ 
pour  may  be  expelled  again  by  heat,  and  will 
continue  to  fill  the  tube  a  confiderable  time. 

When  I  fir  ft  produced  the  nitrated  calx  of 
lead,  it  was  by  means  of  a  rapid  folution  of 
pieces  of  bifmuth;  and  the  vapour  was  con¬ 
veyed  immediately  from  the  vefifel  in  which 
the  folution  was  made,  through  a  bent  tube 
connected  with  it,  into  the  other  veflel,  in 
which  I  had  placed  the  red  lead.  But  this 
vapour,  as  1  then  obierved,  was  by  no  means 
dry;  and  fmall  drops  of  a  very  blue  lpirit  of 

nitre 
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nitre  were  frequently  falling  from  the  end  of 
the  tube  out  of  which  the*  vapour  ifliied. 
This  degree  of  moifture  I  find  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  the  abforption  of  the  vapour. 

Willing  to  try  the  effeft  of  a  perfectly  dry 
nitrous  vapour,  I  made  the  folution  with  the 
apparatus  deferibed  vol.  iii.  fig.  3,  interpo- 
fing  one  of  the  inverted  phials  between  the 
two  veffels  thar  I  made  ufe  of  before;  and  at 
firft  I  concluded  that  this  dry  vapour  would 
not  be  imbibed  by  the  minium  at  all.  But 
I  found,  after  fome  days,  during  which  it 
had  been  confined  in  a  phial  with  a  ground 
ftopper,  together  with  fome  minium,  that 
it  was  completely  abforbed,  and  the  red  lead 
became  white  as  before.  I  propofe  to  repeat 
with  this  dry  vapour  moft  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  formerly  made  with  the  moijl 
vapour. 
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SECTION  XXV, 

Of  the  mixture  of  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acid \ 

T  HAD  before  obferved  fome  pretty  re- 
■  markable  phenomena  that  attend  the 
mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acid,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  turbid  appearance,  and  a  white 
depofit,  though  both  the  acids  were  perfect¬ 
ly  tranfparent.  Thinking  that  this  might 
poffibly  arife  from  fome  extraneous  earthy 
matter,  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  with  a  quantity  which  had  been 
firft  diftilled,  and  then  concentrated,  and  with 
a  nitrous  acid  the  pureft  and  the  paled:  that 
I  could  make.  But  this  mixture  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  phenomena  as  before; 
namely  with  heat,  and  a  turbid  white  depofit. 

I  colle&ed  a  quantity  of  this  white  depofit, 
and  found  that  it  was  compleatly  diffolved 
in  fpirit  of  fait,  and  gave  it  a  yellow  colour; 
fo  that  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  thing  that  is 
depofited  when  the  vitriolic  acid  is  diftilled 
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to  drynefs,  and  therefore  to  be  fomething 
contained  in  this  acid,  and  probably  eflential 
to  it.  This  earthy  matter  feems  to  deferve 
a  more  particular  confideration. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circum* 
fiances  that  I  have  hitherto  obferved  relating 
to  this  mixture,  is  the  extreme  volatility 
that  it  feems  to  give  to  the  nitrous  acid,  fo 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  perceive,  the  whole 
of  it  makes  its  efcape  from  the  mixture.  This 
obfervation  was  at  firft  quite  cafual.  For  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  mixture,  confiding  of  equal 
quantities  of  the  ftrongeft  kinds  of  each  of 
thefe  acids,  in  a  phial  with  a  ground  {topper, 
about  four  months,  in  which  I  had  been  ab- 
fent  from  home,  I  found,  at  my  return,  the 
ftopper  driven  out,  and  nothing  in  the  phial 
befides  the  vitriolic  acid,  and,  as  far  as  t 
could  judge,  quite  pure.  For  when  I  dif- 
folved  iron  in  it,  nothing  but  inflammable 
air  was  yielded,  even  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ptocefs,  and  no  mixture  of  nitrous  air  at 
all.  Alfo  the  vitriolic  acid  was  much  weaker 
than  it  had  been  ;  fo  that  it  had  been  diluted 
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afterwards  by  imbibing  water  from  the  at- 
mofphere. 

I  had  the  fame  refult  from  another  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  the  two  acids, 
which  had  flood  in  the  phial  without  a  ftop- 
per  from  the  6th  of  June  to  the  23d  of  July; 
and  the  quantity  was  diminifhed  only  one- 

fourth  of  the  whole.  V  * 

I  alfo  expofed,  during  the  fame  time,  to 
the  open  air,  fome  of  the  cryftals  which  I 
had  obferved  to  be  formed  by  the  impregna¬ 
tion  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  nitrous 
acid  vapour.  The  confequence  was,  that  the 
cryftals  gradually  diffolved,  and  the  quantity 
of  liquid  increafed,  till  it  exceeded  twice 
the  bulk  of  the  cryftals.  When  I  diffolved 
iron  in  this  liquid,  I  got  nothing  but  inflam¬ 
mable  air.  When  the  very  firft  produce  of  it 
was  mixed  with  common  air,  there  was  no 
fenfible  diminution  of  it,  fo  that  there  feem- 
ed  to  be  no  nitrous  air  produced. 

Another  method  of  feparating  the  nitrous 
from  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  in  much  lefs  time 
than  the  above,  was  by  expofrng  the  mixture 
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to  nitrous  air.  This  I  have  obferved  phlo- 
gifticates  nitrous  acid,  and  renders  it  ex¬ 
tremely  volatile  ;  fo  that  a  very  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  efcapes.  And  when  it  is  mixed 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  expofed  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  whole  of  it  feems  to  efcape. 

Having  introduced  a  phial  of  this  mixture 
into  ajar  of  nitrous  air,  in  the  fame  mdnner 
as  I  had  before  treated  the  nitrous  acid  itielf, 
I  obferved  that  it  abforbed  the  nitrous  air  as 
faffc  as  the  pure  nitrous  acid  alone  had  done. 
Immediately  after  the  procefs  was  commen¬ 
ced,  it  was  covered  with  a  denfe  red  vapour, 
and  gradually  affumed  a  light  orange  colour 
throughout,  beginning  at  the  top.  When  the 
whole  of  it  had  acquired  this  colour,  I  with¬ 
drew  it,  and  expofed  it  twenty-four  hours  to 
the  open  air;  after  which  the  top  was  become 
of  a  light  blue,  and  the  bottom  of  a  yellowdlh 
colour.  I  then  put  it  into  another  jar  of  ni¬ 
trous  air,  and  fullered  it  to  remain  there  a 
fortnight,  during  which  time  I  was  abfent 
on  a  journey. 

At  my  return  I  found  the  mixture  quite 

colon rlefs,  though  it  had  abforbed  little  more 
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of  the  nitrous  air.  I  then  diffolved  iron  in  it, 
and  it  yielded  nothing  but  inflammable  air, 
of  the  ftrongeft  kind,  without  the  leafl:  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitrous  air;  the  very  firfl;  produce  of 
it  not  in  the  lead  affe&ing  common  air.  The 
water  in  the  jar  in  which  this  prccefs  was 
made  yielding  air  copioufly,  I  collected  a 
quantity  of  it,  and  found  it  to  be  firong  ni¬ 
trous  air.  It  had  been  produced  by  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  the  water  with  nitrous  vapour. 

In  order  to  difcover  in  what  time  this  ef-t 
fe£t  might  be  produced,  I  repeated  the  expe¬ 
riment,  and  found  that  after  being  expofed 
four  days  to  nitrous  air,  it  became  colour- 
lefs,  and  the  air  produced  by  it  from  iron 
was  all  inflammable  air. 

If  the  vitriolic  and  the  marine  acids  be 
mixed,  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  marine  acid  is 
prefently  expelled,  in  the  form  of  marine 
acid  air.  I  was  willing  to  try  what  would 
be  the  eftedl  of  adding  this  acid  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  others  abovementioned;  and 
I  obferved  that,  when  I  had  poured  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  perfectly  colourlefs  marine  acid, 
very  gently  upon  the  other,  prefently  after 

they 
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they  had  been  mixed,  and  while  they  were 
yet  turbid,  the  marine  acid  remained  trans¬ 
parent  upon  them  both;  but  the  place  of  con¬ 
tain  prefently  became  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
or  orange  colour,  very  fmall  bubbles  of  air 
rifing  now  and  then  from  it. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  mixture  was 
of  a  beautiful  orange  colour.  When  it  was 
agitated,  it  frothed  very  much,  and  the  air 
or  vapour,  efcaped  very  rapidly,  making,  as 
it  were,  fmall  explofions ;  but  after  every 
agitation  the  mixture  feemed  to  he  more 
vifcid,  the  air  efcaping  with  more  difficulty* 
After  the  agitation,  it  remained  of  a.  paler 
colour  than  before.  Probably  the  marine 
acid  air  had  been,  in  fome  meafure,  thrown 
out ;  and  the  next  day  it  was  perfectly  co¬ 
lon  rlefs,  like  water. 

Bits  of  paper  and  bits  of  wood  were  not 
lenfibly  affe&ed  by  the  mixture  of  nitrous 
and  vitriolic  acids,  and  they  did  not  give  it 
any  colour  ;  but  a  fly  gave  another  quantity 
of  it  a  brownifh  tinge,  though  not  very  foon. 
The  next  day  that  in  which  the  vegetable 

matter  had  been  imrnerfed  was  oT  a,  light 

blue, 
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blue,  raid  that  into  which  the  fly  had  been 
put  was  frill  of  an  orange  colour,  and  rather 
deeper  than  before.  Three  weeks  after  this, 
both  thefe  mixtures  having  been  a  long  time 
quite  colourlefs,  I  diflolved  iron  in  them, 
and  they  both  yielded  inflammable  air  only ; 
fo  that,  if  this  be  any  proof  of  the  abfence  of 
the  nitrous  acid,  this  acid  had  now  entirely 
left  the  mixture. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this 
be  a  fufficiently  accurate  teft  of  the  abfence 
of  the  nitrous  acid  ;  though,  when  1  former¬ 
ly  mixed  thefe  two  acids,  in  an  experiment 
of  which  an  account  is  given  vol.  iii.  p.  171, 
I  found  that  iron  diflolved  in  it  yielded  firft 
nitrous,  and  then  inflammable  air,  the  former, 
no  doubt,  from  the  nitrous  acid,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  vitriolic.  I  alfo  found,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  very  experiments,  that  when 
I  had  kept  a  quantity  of  this  mixture  in  a 
phial,  with  a  ground  ftopper,  from  the  firft 
of  June  to  the  23d  of  July,  the  firft  part  of 
the  produce  of  air  by  it,  from  iron,  dimi- 
nifhed  common  air  very  much,  and  there 
was  the  appearance  of  lbmething  nitrous  even 
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ill  the  laft  produce.  For  when  it  was  ex¬ 
ploded,  there  was  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  green 
in  the  flame.  There  was  nothing  red  in  the 
folution  afterwards. 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  afcertain  bv  other 

•/ 

tefts,  whether  there  be  any  nitrous  acid  re¬ 
maining  in  thefe  mixtures. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

Of  the  marine  acid ,  and  marine  acid  air . 

Q  EVERAL  years  ago  Mr.  Woulfe  in- 
•  formed  me,  that  he  thought  that,  by 
operating  in  my  way,  I  thou  Id  be  likely  to 
find  fomething  remarkable  in  the  folution 
of  manganefe  in  fpirit  of  fait;  but,  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  he,  at  the  fame  time,  cau¬ 
tioned  me  with  refpedt  of  the  vapours  that 
would  iffue  from  it,  as,  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  he  apprehended  it  was  of  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  nature.  He  was  alio  fo  obliging  as 
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to  furniflv  me  with  a  quantity  of  manganefe 
for  the  purpofe.  I  cannot  £«y  that  it  was  the 
apprehenfion  of  danger,  but  rather  having 
other  things  in  view,  that  prevented  my  giv¬ 
ing  much  attention  to  the  fdbjeft  at  that 
time  ;  and  I  fhould  probably  have  deferred  it 
{till  longer,  had  not  Mr.  Fabroni  informed 
me  of  the  dephlogifticating  power  of  manga- 
nefe  with  refped  of  fpirit  of  fait,  difcovered 
by  Mr,  Bergman. 

This  information  fuggefted  a  wi(h  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  quantity  of  a  perfedly  dephlogifticated 
marine  acid,  in  order  to  latisfy  myfelf  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  then  yield  any  acid  air,  as  it 
does  in  its  common  flate,  that  is,  when  phlo- 
gifticated  ;  fufpe&ing  that  it  would  not,  as 
1  have  always  imagined  that  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  phlogifton  is  neceffiry  to  all  fub- 
ftances,  and  efpecially  acids,  affuming  the 
form  of  air. 

The  experiments  that  I  have  made  upon 
this  fubjed  give  much  weight  to  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  at  the  fame  time  throw  great  light 
on  the  general  dodrine  of  thefe  kinds  of  air. 
For  it  appears  that  the  marine  acid,  when  it 
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is  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  is  brought  into 
a  ftate  very  nearly  refembling  the  nitrous 
acid  ;  being  then  incapable  of  being  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  air,  that  is,  of  air  capable  of 
being  confined  by  qoiekfilver.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  vapour,  which  then  iffues  from 
it,  is  admitted  to  quickfilver,  it  unites  with 
it,  and  forms  a  white  powdery  fubftance,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  nitrous  acid  vapour 
does  ;  and  when  I  refume  thefe  experiments, 
I  (hall  probably  find  that,  with  oily  and 
other  hjbftanees,  this  dephlogifticated  ma¬ 
rine  aeid  vapour  will  form  compounds  equal¬ 
ly  fimilar  to  thofe  formed  with  them  by  the 
nitrous  acid  vapour.  This  i?  a  new  field  that 
is  yet  before  me. 

From  this  analogy  it  is  evident,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  wanting  to  the  nitrous  acid  vapour, 
to  its  affuming  the  form  of  air,  but  a  Sufficient 
quantity  of  phlogifion  ;  and  when  it  has  got 
this  phlogifton,  it  is  nitrous  air.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  probably  the  neareft  approach  that  we 
fhali  ever  make  towards  bringing  the  nitrous 
aeid  into  the  form  of  air;  and  it  is  probably 
the  combination  of  fo  much  phlogifion  with 
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this  acid,  in  the  compofition  of  nitrous  air, 
that  makes  it  not  fo  readily  abforbed  by 
water,  as  the  marine  acid  air,  or  vitriolic  acid 
air;  both  which  feem  to  be  compounds 'ex¬ 
actly  fimilar  to  that  of  nitrous  air.  I  (hall 
relate  the  experiments  which  led  to  thefe 
ideas  in  the  order  in  which  I  made  them. 

I  began  with  putting  fpirit  of  fait  upon 
manganefe,  and  then  diftilling  it,  as  Mr. 
Fabroni  had  directed  me;  when  the  firft  ob- 
fervation  that  (truck  me,  was  a  peculiar  fmell, 
exactly  refembling  that  which  is  procured 
by  diffolving  red  lead  in  the  fame  acid.  I 
then  put  a  quantity  of  this  diftilled  acid  into  a 
phial  with  a  ground  (topper,  and  a  tube  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  proceeded  aslfhould  have 
done  to  expel  air  from  any  other  fubftance, 
with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  receiving  the 
produce  in  quick-filver.  On  the  application 

of  heat,  in  thefe  circumftances,  it  was  eafy  to 
* 

perceive  that  air,  or  vapour,'  was  expelled; 
but  it  was  inftantly  feized  by  the  quick-fil¬ 
ver,  and  formed  a  black  cruft. 

Examining  the  air  that  was  lodged  at  the 
top  of  the  phial,  and  confequentlv  had  been 

mixed 
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mixed  with  this  acid  vapour,  I  found  it  very 
little,  if  at  all,  injured.  This  was  owing  to 
there  being  little  or  no  phlogifton  combined 
with  the  vapour,  or  feparable  from  it. 

I  then  fully  impregnated  a  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  fait  with  manganefe,  by  confining 
them  together  in  the  fame  phial ;  and  I  after¬ 
wards  endeavoured  to  expel  air  from  the  acid 
thus  altered.  But  ftill  the  vapour  that  came 
over  immediately  united  with  the  quick- 
fil  ver,  and  made  a  kind  of  amalgam  with  it, 
which,  when  dry,  was  a  whitifh  or  grey 
powder.  The  common  air  within  the  phial 
was  not  injured  in  this  cafe,  any  more  than 
in  the  former. 

The  above-mentioned  powdery  fubftance, 
being  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  candle  on  a 
piece  of  thin  glafs,  evaporated  in  white 
fumes,  but  left  behind  it  a  fmall  quantity  of 
reddifh  matter,  not  very  unlike  red  precipi¬ 
tate;  which  is  another  refemblance  between 
the  marine  acid  thus  altered  and  fpirit  of 
nitre.  After  expofing  this  red  matter  for 
fome  time  to  a  moderate  heat,  it  became? 
White,  and  lublimed  without  any  fenfible 

change. 
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change.  When  it  was  expofed  to  the  focus 
of  a  burning  lens,  upon  quickfilver,  it  yield¬ 
ed  no  fenfible  quantity  of  air.  I  had  ima¬ 
gined  that,  at  lead:  during  the  prefence  of 
heat,  the  acid,  which  was  latent  in  this  white 
fubftance,  might  have  aflumed  the  form  of 
air,  but  I  was  difappointed  in  that  expect¬ 
ation. 

The  marine  acid  impregnated  with  man- 
ganefe  having  the  very  fame  fmell  with  this 
acid  impregnated  with  red  lead,  I  was  led  to 
repeat  the  preceding  experiments  with  this 
fubftance  alfo,  and  I  had  the  fame  general  re- 
fults.  For  the  vapour  emitted  by  it  inftant- 
ly  united  with  quickfilver,  and  formed  with 
k  a  white  powdery  fubftance,  of  which,  with 
a  proper  apparatus,  I  collected  a  confiderable 
quantity  ;  and  I  intend  to  fubjeCt  it  to  vari¬ 
ous  trials,  of  which  I  may  poftibly  give  fome 
account  hereafter. 

A  few  mifcellaneous  obfervations  relating 
to  the  marine  acid  (hall  conclude  this  feCtion. 

The  black  flakes,  which  remain  after  the 
fofution  of  filver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  are  difi- 
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folved  by  fpirit  of  fair,  and  impart  to  it  a 
yellow  colour. 

A  folution  of  iron  in  ftrong  fpirit  of  fait 
was  colourlefs;  but  being  expofed  to  the  air 
it  became  brown,  beginning  from  the  top; 
owing,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  precipitation  of  the 
calx  of  the  iron,  as  the  acid  and  phlogiflon 
efcaped. 

I  had  before  obferved  that  the  vapour  of 
marine  acid  does  not  injure  air.  I  had  the 
faireft  opportunity  of  trying  this ;  when  I 
had  expofed  a  quantity  of  this  acid,  in  a  glafs 
tube  hermetically  fealed,  during  feveral 
months,  to  a  fand  heat.  For  the  air  within 
this  tube,  being  examined  feveral  months  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  expofed  to  that  heat,  was 
found  to  be  not  at  all  injured.  The  air 
which  had  been  confined  along  with  vinegar 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  was  fo  far  injured,  that,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the 
teft  were  1.44. 

As  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acid  makes  aqua  regia ,  which  dilfolves  gold, 
I  had  thought  it  might  be  poflible,  that 

S  common 
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common  fpirit  of  fait,  after  diffolving  fome 
of  the  nitrated  calces  above-mentioned,  might 
have  the  fame  property  ;  but  it  had  not.  It 
is  now  pretty  well  confirmed,  that  it  is  the 
marine  acid  alone,  in  the  compofition  of  aqua 
regia,  that  diffolves  the  gold  ;  this  acid  being 
dephlogifticated  by  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  which 
has  a  ftronger  affinity  with  phlogifton  than 
the  marine  acid  has. 


SECTION  XXVII. 

An  invejligation  of  the  lateral  explosion, 
and  of  the  electricity  communicated  to  the 
eleCiric  circuit  in  a  difcharge ,  from  the 
Philofophical  TranfaClions ,  vol.  60,  p.  192. 

OEVERAL  years  before  I  made  any  expe- 
^  riments  in  ele&ricity  except  with  a  view 
to  amufe  myfelf  and  my  friends,  I  had  oh- 
lerved  that,  in  difcharging  jars,  particularly 
fuch  as  were  filled  with  water,  without  any 
coating  on  the  outfide,  I  felt  a  flight  fliock ; 
though  it  was  plain  that  the  hand  in  which 

I  held 
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I  held  the  difcharging  rod  made  no  part  of 
the  circuit. 

Mr.  Wilfon  alfo,  in  his  firffc  experiments 
on  the  Leyden  phial,  obferved  that  bodies 
placed  without  the  electric  circuit  would  be 
affeCted  with  the  Ihocfc,  if  they  were  only 
in  contaCt  with  any  part  of  it,  or  very  near 
to  it.  Analogous  to  this  was  his  obferva- 
tion,  that,  if  the  circuit  was  not  made  of 
metals,  or  other  very  good  conductors,  the 
perfon  who  laid  hold  of  them,  in  order  to 
perform  the  experiment,  felt  a  confiderable 
ihock  in  that  arm  which  was  in  contadt  with 
the  circuit.  See  Hijlory  of  EleElricity ,  p.  95, 

Laftly,  in  the  courfe  of  my  experiments 
with  large  eleCtrical  batteries,  I  found  the 
force  of  this  lateral  explofon  (as  I  fhall  chufe 
to  call  it)  to  be  very  confiderable.  For  I  le« 
veral  times  obferved  that  a  chain  communi® 
eating  with  the  outfide  of  the  battery,  byt 
which  made  no  part  of  the  circuit,  made  a 
black  ftain  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  on 
which  it  accidentally  lay,  almoft  as  deep  as 
the  chain  that  formed  the  circuit  ( Hijlory , 
p„  644)  and  when,  in  order  to  judge,  by 
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my  feeling,  of  the  lateral  force  of  eletlrical 
cxplofionsy  I  made  it  pafs  over  a  part  of  my 
naked  arm,  the  hairs  of  the  (kin  were  all 
finged,  and  th q  paptllce  pyramidales  raifed,  not 
only  along  the  path  of  the  explofion,  but 
alfo  where  ever  any  part  of  the  chain  had 
touched  it,  though  not  in  the  circuit.  Ib . 

p.  686. 

It  was  to  afcertain  the  nature  and  effects 
of  this  lateral  explofion,  that  the  following 
experiments  were  made;  and  in  reciting 
them  I  (hall  didinctly  note  the  progrefs  of 
my  own  thoughts  in  the  courfe  of  the  in- 
vefligation,  from  a  (late  of  abfolute  uncer¬ 
tainty,  to  that  of  the  fulled:  fatisfaftion  ;  and 
I  flatter  myfelf  that  fome  of  the  fa£ts  I  (hall 
exhibit  will  give  pleafure  to  thofe  who  are 
bed  acquainted  with,  and  mod  intereded  in 
the  hidory  of  eleftricity. 

Not  having  the  lead  doubt  but  that,  if 
any  eleftric  fpark  paffed  between  a  body  that 
was  infulated  and  another,  the  infulated  body 
would  appear  either  to  have  received  or  to  have 
lod  ele&ricity,  I  imagined  that  nothing  more 
was  to  be  done  than  to  infulate  bodies  placed 

within 
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within  the  influence  of  the  eleCtric  circuit, 
with  pith  balls  hanging  from  them,  and  upon 
their  diverging  with  the  ele&ric  fpark,  imme¬ 
diately  to  obferve  of  what  kind  the  electri¬ 
city  they  had  contracted  was;  and,  previous 
to  the  experiment,  I  conjectured  it  would  be 
negative;  fuppofing  that  the  difcharge  from 
the  infide  coating  in  an  interrupted  circuit 
was  not  able  tofupplytheoutfi.de  fall:  enough. 
And  fince  the  larger  the  infulated  body  was, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  eleCtric  fluid 
it  was  capable  of  receiving,  or  parting  with, 
and  confequently  the  more  fenfible  the  effeCt 
would  be,  I  began  with  fufpending  on  filken 
firings  a  pafteboard  tube  covered  with  tin 
foil,  feven  feet  long,  and  four  inches  thick, 
with  large  knobs  at  each  end ;  and  a  brafs 
ball  at  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  which  com¬ 
municated  with  the  out  fide  of  the  jar,  was 
placed  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
it,  while  the  difcharge  was  made  through  an 
infulated  interrupted  circuit,  no  part  of  which 
was lefs  than  two  feet  from  the  infulated  tube. 

On  making  the  explofion,  the  fpark  ap¬ 
peared  as  I  expeCled,  but,  to  my  great  fur- 

S  3  prize, 
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prize,  I  could  not  find  that  either  pofitiveor 
negative  electricity  was  communicated  to  the 
infulated  tube.  Neither  the  pith  balls,  nor 
the  fineft  threads,  diverged  or  moved  in  the 
leaft,  at  or  after  the  difchargey  though,  every 
thing  elfe  remaining  in  the  fame  ftate,  the 
leaft  fenfible  electricity  communicated  to  this 
tube  (a  quantity  fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  vi¬ 
able  in  the  form  of  a  fpark  at  the  time  of 
communication)  made  the  balls  and  the 
threads  feparate  to  a  great  diftance,  and  would 
have  kept  them  in  a  ftate  of  divergency  more 
than  an  hour.  Left  a  fmall  degree  of  motion, 
or  divergency,  {hould  efcape  my  notiqe,  while 
I  was  intent  upon  making  the  difcharge,  I 
had  an  affiftant  along  with  me,  whofe  eye  was 
upon  the  threads  all  the  time  that  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  experiment. 

This  experiment,  as  will  eafily  be  imagi¬ 
ned,  ftiook  my  whole  hypothefis,  and  con¬ 
founded  all  my  ideas.  I  could  not  queftion 
the  faCt,  having  repeated  the  experiment  with 
precifely  the  fame  event,  I  believe,  above  fifty 
times,  on  account  of  my  having  been  hardly 
able  to  believe  my  own  fenfes,or  thole  of  others. 

There 
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There  was  an  evident  eledlric  fpark,  fome- 
times  near  half  an  inch  in  length,  between 
the  bodies  compofing  the  eledtric  circuit  and 
the  infulated  tube,  in  frich.a  ftate  of  the  air, 
as  I  knew,  by  frequent  trials,  would  have 
kept  it  eledlrified  a  long  time ;  and  yet  there 
was  no  communication  of  eledlricity. 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  ever  more 
puzzled  with  any  appearance  in  nature  than  I 
was  with  this;  and  various  were  the  fchemes 
that  occurred  to  me  of  accounting  for  it,  and 
the  methods  which  I  propofed  to  diverfify  it, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
phenomenon.  Accordingly,  I  was  no  fooner 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  this  experiment,  but, 
repeating  it  with  fome  difference  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  apparatus,  I  obferved  that, 
upon  every  difcharge,  a  flight  motion  was 
given  to  the  threads  that  hung  from  the  in¬ 
fulated  tube.  Upon  this,  the  impoffibility  of 
of  an  ele&ric  fpark  neither  giving  nor  taking 
any  thing  from  an  infulated  body,  contrary 
to  my  attentive  obfervation,  and  that  of  my 
affiftant,  I  concluded  that  fome  motion  muft 
have  been  given  to  the  threads  before ;  efpe- 
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dally  when  I  found  that,  in  thefe  latter  expe¬ 
riments,  the  communicated  eledricity  was 
always  pofitive,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  in- 
fide  of  the  jar.  But  the  quantity  of  it  was  fo 
fmall,  that  the  moll  exquifite  contrivance 
was  necefTary  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  it. 
For  fhoqgh,  upon  this  occafion,  the  lateral 
Iparkwas  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
the  threads  on  the  infulated  tube  could  only 
be  made,  by  the  explofion,  to  change  their 
pofition  from  leaning  a  little  one  way  to  lean¬ 
ing  as  much  the  other,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  infulated  brafs  rod,  loaded  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  pofitive  or  negative  eledlricity. 

I  could  not  help,  however,  being  furprized 
that  fo  large  a  fpark  fhould  give  no  more 
eledlricity  to  the  infulated  tube  than  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  done  ;  when,  in  other  circum- 
fiances,  a  fpark  ten  times  lefs  than  this  would 
have  made  a  great  and  permanent  alteration: 
Yet,  improbable  as  thefe  circumftances  were, 
I  entertained  no  doubt  at  that  time  but  that 
thefe  infulated  bodies  were  eledrified,  either 
pofitively  or  negatively,  according  as  the  in- 
fide  of  the  jar  was  pofitive  or  negative,  by 

this 
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this  lateral  expiofion  ;  though  the  degree  was 
exceedingly  fmall ;  and  I  continued  in  this 
perfuafion  the  longer*,  as  it  happened  to  be 
a  confiderable  time  before  I  had  got  another 
fpark  that  communicated  no  fenlible  electri¬ 
city, 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  tha*,  if  it 
had  happened  that,  in  my  firft  experiment, 
the  infulated  tube  had  always  acquired  or 
loft4 the  leaft  fenlible  electricity  (and  that  I 
afterwards  found  there  were  many  chances 
againft  the  firft  refult)  I  fhould  have  form¬ 
ed,  and  have  acquiefced  in  fome  fort  of  hy- 
pothefis  to  account  for  the  giving  or  receiv¬ 
ing  of  eleCtricity  in  thofe  circumftances,  and 
there  the  bufinefs  would  have  ended.  But 
the  feeming  contrariety  of  tbefe  appearances 
obliged  me  to  purfue  them  farther. 

Not  being  able  completely  to  fatisfy  my- 
felf  with  my  laft  conclufioii,  attended  with 
the  difficulties  above  mentioned,  I  kept  di- 
verfifying  the  experiments,  and  introducing 
every  circumftance  that  I  could  imagine 
might  poffibly  affeft  the  refult  of  them  ;  and 
among  the  reft  I  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ment, 
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meat,  which  quite  unhinged  me  again,  and 
left  me  as  much  at  a  lofs  as  ever  I  had  been 
before. 

Having  fufpended  a  fine  thread  on  an  infu- 
lated  brafs  rod,  placed  about  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  from  another  rod,  which  was  like- 
wife  infulated,  and  one  end  of  which  was 
in  contact  with  the  coating  of  the  jar,  and 
having  electrified  the  rod  which  fupported 
the  pith  balls,  and  placed  a  rod  loaded  writh 
the  fame  eleCtricity  near  them ;  I  obferved 
that,  upon  every  difcharge,  the  balls  which 
before  were  repelled  were  inftantly  attracted 
by  the  electrified  rod;  and  that  the  refult 
was  invariably  the  fame,  whether  they  and 
the  rod  were  loaded  with  pofitive  or  nega¬ 
tive  eledtricity;  and  alfo  whether  the  jar  was 
charged  pofitively  or  negatively.  I  repeated 
the  experiment  feveral  hours  without  the 
lead  variation  in  the  event,  which  clearly 
proved  that,  in  theie  circumftances,  the 
eleCtricity  of  the  rod  that  received  the  la¬ 
teral  explofion  was  diicharged  by  it. 

Afterwards  I  repeated  the  experiment  with 
fome  little  variety,  and  found  the  eleCtricity 

of 
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of  the  rod  only  leffened  by  the  lateral  explo- 
ilon.  Thefe  experiments,  however,  by  no 
means  favoured  the  fuppofition  of  the  uni¬ 
form  communication  of  eleCtricity,  either 
that  of  the  infide,  or  that  of  the  outlide  of  the 
jar;  and,  together  with  the  former  experi¬ 
ments,  convinced  me  that  this  lateral  fparkby 
no  means  produced  the  effeCt  that  might  have 
been  expected  in  communicating  electricity. 
But  with  the  next  fet  of  experiments  the 
difficulty  began  a  little  to  clear  up,  and  it 
continued  to  do  fo  gradually,  till  I  had  gained 
all  the  fatisfaCtion  I  could  wifh  for  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  this  puzzling  phenomenon. 

The  firft  time  that  I  was  able  to  vary  the 
•  eledlricity  of  the  infulated  body  placed  near 
the  eleCtric  circuit,  or  of  the  bodies  that 
formed  the  circuit,  which  I  now  began  to 

1 

attend  to,  by  any  different  adjuftment  of  the 
apparatus,  was  on  the  following  occafion. 

Near  to  an  iron  rod  that  touched  the  hot- 

/  1 

tom  of  a  jar  charged  pofitively,  I  placed  ano¬ 
ther  infulated  rod,  with  a  pair  of  pith  balls 
hanging  to  it,  and  obferved,  that  when  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  the  difcharge  through  an 

imperfeCtly 
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imperfectly  conducting  circuit  (bringing,  e.g. 
part  of  the  table  into  it)  a  ftrong  fpark  palled 
between  the  infulated  rod  and  the  other  that 
touched  the  jar ;  and  immediately  the  balls 
feparated  as  far  as  they  poffibly  could,  and 
continuing  in  a  repulfive  ftate,  appeared  to  be 
eleCtrified  negatively.  But  immediately  corn- 
pleating  the  circuit  with  good  conductors, 
and  making  the  remainder  of  the  explofion 
in  a  full  fpark,  another  fpark  paffed  between 
the  two  rods,  and  immediately  the  balls  fell 
clofe  together  again,  and  fometimes  would 
ieparate  with  the  oppoiite,  /.  e.  pofitive  elec- 
tricity. 

I  could  not,  upon  this  occaiion,  make  the 
lateral  ipark  in  the  full  explofion  fo  great  as 
in  the  imperfeCt  difcharge.  I  alfo  obierved 
that  the  more  interrupted  the  circuit  was, 
the  farther  would  the  lateral  explofion  reach; 
and  that  the  eledtricitv  which  the  full  ex- 

■  J 

plofion  communicated  was  always  pofitive 
when  the  jar  was  charged  pofitively,  and  ne¬ 
gative  when  it  was  charged  negatively.  The 
relult  of  an  imperfeCt  difcharge  was  always 
the  reverfe. 
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Infulating  feveral  bodies,  and  the  jar  too, 
charged  pofitively,  they  all  equally  con¬ 
tracted  pofitive  electricity  by  the  difcharge. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  experiments,  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  poffibility  of  the  lateral  fpark  not 
communicating  electricity  to  the  infulated 
body  ;  but  I  imagined  that  the  kind  of  elec¬ 
tricity  communicated  depended  upon  fome 
circumftance  in  the  difpofition  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  that  I  was  not  fufficiently  aware  of. 

At  length,  recollecting  that  this  laft  ex¬ 
periment  refembled,  in  fome  refpeCts,  that 
curious  one  of  profeflor  Richman,  mentioned 
in  the  Hiftory  of  electricity,  p.  272,  (in  which 
it  appeared  that,  when  the  coating  of  either 
fide  of  a  plate  of  glafs  communicated  with 
the  ground,  the  oppofite  electricity  of  the 
other  fide  was  more  vigorous)  I  was  fatis- 
fied  that  the  negative  eleCtricity  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  that  formed  the  circuit  in  the  imperfeCt 
difcharge  was  produced  by  the  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  the  outfide  of  the  jar  was 
fupplied,  than  the  infide  was  difcharged,  fo 
that  the  outfide  was  comparatively  in  a  ftate 
of  infulation,  and  therefore  would  communi¬ 
cate 
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cate  negative  eleCtricity  to  all  bodies  within 
its  reach ;  and  from  this  I  was  led  to  conclude 
that,  provided  the  jar  was  infulated,  and  the 
infide  was  made  to  part  with  its  eleCtricity 
with  more  difficulty  than  the  outfide  received 
it,  the  bodies  that  formed  the  circuit  would 
contract  pofitive  electricity,  and  the  refult 
anfwered  exactly  to  my  expectations. 

I  alfo  concluded  that,  making  the  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  middle  of  the  circuit,  fince, 
in  this  cafe  the  infide  would  give,  and  the 
outfide  receive  with  equal  difficulty,  the  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  circuit,  placed  between  the  place 
of  interruption  and  the  infide  of  the  jar, 
would  be  charged  pofitively,  and  thofe  placed 
between  the  place  of  interruption  and  the 
outfide  would  be  charged  negatively;  and 
this  alfo  was  verified  by  experiment. 

In  this  flate  of  things,  I  found  that  I 
could  give  the  infulated  circuit  what  kind  of 
eleCtricity  I  pleafed,  provided  there  was  any 
kind  of  interruption  in  fome  part  of  the 
circuit;  and  conjecturing  that  the  eleCtricity 
of  bodies  placed  near  the  circuit- would  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  bodies  which  compo- 

fed 
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led  it,  I  fometimes  placed  the  rod  which  fup- 
ported  the  pith  balls  near  the  circuit,  and 
fometimes  introduced  it  into  the  circuit,  and 
found  that,  in  both  cafes,  it  contrafted  the 
fame  ele&ricity.  This  tended  to  confirm  me 
in  my  fuppofition,  that  the  lateral  explofion 
was  always  attended  with  a  giving  or  receiv¬ 
ing  of  ele&ricity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  circuit,  and  the  place  where  it  was  fitu- 
ated;  and  I  again  overlooked  the  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  caufe  and  the  effeCt. 

Prefently  after  this,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  what  may  be  called  the  redundant  electri¬ 
city  of  the  outfide  or  infideof  the  jar,  feparate 
from  that  which  is  in  the  glafs,  and  confti- 
tutes  the  charge,  muft  have  fome  concern 
in  this  event,  and  the  fuppofition  was  veri¬ 
fied  by  fa£t.  For  infulating  a  jar  charged 
pofitively,  I  obferved  that,  when  I  touched 
the  outfide  coating  laft  (as  is  commonly  done 
in  fetting  it  down)  and  made  the  difcharge 
through  good  conductors,  they  were  all  elec¬ 
trified  pofitively;  and  bodies  placed  near  the 
circuit  were  the  fame.  On  the  contrary,  if, 
after  placing  the  jar  upon  the  Hand,  I  touch* 

ed 
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ed  the  knob  of  the  wire,  communicating, 
with  the  infide,  fo  as  to  take  off  all  the  re¬ 
dundant  eledricity,  both  the  circuit  and  the 
neighbouring  bodies  con  traded  negative  elec¬ 
tricity.  *  -  .  i.c-jiv 

I  had  at  this  time  quite  forgot  that  Epinus 
had  made  the  fame  obfervation,  on  difcharg- 
ing  a  plate  of  air,  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory 
of  eleffiricity ,  p.  273;  but  confidering  what  he 
fays  on  that  fubjed,  I  find  he  was  miftaken 
with  refped  to  the  reafon  of  this  experiment 
not  fucceeding  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  others, 
who  had  always  aflerted,  that  the  eledric 
circuit  con t rads  no  eledricity  at  all  by  a 
difcharge.  For  he  fays  that  the  l'urfaces 
with  which  the  Dodor  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  were  not  large  enough  to  make,  the 
effed  fenfible,  and  that  the  diftance  of  the. 
metal  plates  was  likewife  too  lmall,  as  he 
fays  it  neceffarily  muft  be,  in  the  charging 
of  glafs  ;  whereas  I  could  give  the  infulated 
circuit  as  fenfible  an  eledricity  with  a  com¬ 
mon  jar  as  he  could  with  his  plate  of  air  ;  and 
much  more  depends  upon  the  height  of  the 
charge,  which  muft  have  been  inconfidera- 

ble 
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ble  in  the  plate  of  air,  than  the  quantity  of 
fur  face ;  which,  however,  may  be  increafed 
at  pleafure  by  multiplying  jars  in  batteries. 

I  found,  however,  afterwards,  that  much 
depended  upon  the  quantity  of  furface  in  the 
coating,  and  the  bodies  connected  with  them, 
as  containing  more  of  that  redundant  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  effeCt  of  which  was  feen  in  the 
laft-mentioned  experiment.  For  when  I 
difcharged  the  jar  handing  in  contaCt  with 
the  prime  conductor,  the  tendency  to  the 
communication  of  pufitive  eleCtricity  was  fo 
great,  that,  in  that  fituation,  the  infulated 
circuit  contracted  ftrong  pofitive  eleCtricity, 
when,  every  thing  elfe  remaining  the  fame, 
except  removing  it  from  the  conductor,  and 
then  making  the  difcharge,  it  contracted  no 
eleCtricity  at  all. 

Being  now  perfectly  matter  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  circuit  in  eleCtrical  explofions, 
and  being  able,  in  two  different  methods,  to 
give  which  of  the  two  electricities  I  pleafed, 
l  imagined  that  if  I  could  fo  balance  them, 
as  to  communicate  neither,  there  would  be 
no  lateral  fpark,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 

T  expe- 
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experiments.  But  in  this  I  was  abfolutely 

miftaken. 

For,  in  the  firfl:  place,  when  after  fetting 
the  charged  jar  upon  the  ftand,  I  took  off,  as 
near  as  I  could  guefs,  one  half  of  the  redun¬ 
dant  electricity  of  the  infide,  and  left  both 
fides  equally  electrified  (as  appeared  by  the 
equal  attraction  of  the  pith  balls  to  them 
both)  the  dilicharge  of  the  jar,  through  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  good  conductors,  did  not,  indeed, 
communicate  the  leaft  fenfible  electricity  to 
the  circuit ;  but  the  lateral  explofion  was  al- 
moft  as  manifeft  as  before.  The  pith  balls, 
hung  upon  the  rod  that  received  it,  never 
feparated. 

In  the  next  place  I  repeated  this  experi¬ 
ment  by  balancing  the  two  different  me¬ 
thods  of  communicating  electricity  to  the 
circuit  one  againft  the  other.  For  not  infu- 
lating  the  jar,  but  fetting  it  upon  the  table, 
which  gave  the  circuit,  and  the  bodies  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it,  an  advantage  for  contracting 
pofitive  electricity  by  the  difcharge ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  making  an  interruption  in  the 
circuit,  by  introducing  part  of  the  table  into 

it. 
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"it,  which  tended  to  give  them  negative  elec¬ 
tricity,  I  could  eafily  manage  it  fo,  that  the 
circuit  contracted  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  and  yet,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  the  la¬ 
teral  explofion  was  as  confiderable  as  ever. 
The  balls  never  feparated. 

To  vary  the  experiment,  I  placed  an  in fu- 
lated  brafs  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
round  and  fmooth,  fo  as  not  eafily  to  part 
with  any  electricity  it  had  got,  in  the  place 
of  the  rod  that  fupported  the  pith  balls;  and 
having  found  a  fituation  in  which  no  elec¬ 
tricity  was  communicated  to  the  circuit,  I 
obferved  that  none  was  communicated  to  it 
though,  to  all  appearance,  it  received  a  fpark 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  At 
lead  if  it  had  contracted  any,  it  was  fo  little 
as  to  make  it  very  problematical,  whether  a 
pith-ball,  or  a  fine  thread,  was  moved  by  it, 
or  not ;  whereas,  when  I  gave  it  the  fmalleft 
fenfible  Ipark,  in  any  other  manner,  it  would 
attract  thofe  light  bodies  for  a  long  time  to- 

\  1 

gether. 

The  interruption  of  the  circuit  I  made  ufe 
of  in  this  experiment  was  not  by  means  of 

T  2  any 
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any  part  of  the  table,  but  only  about  a  yard 
of  brafs  chain  introduced  into  it,  and  dif- 
pofed  between  the  infide  jar,  and  that  part 
of  the  circuit  near  which  the  infulated  ball 
was  placed.  N.  B.  The  ball  muft  not  be 
placed  near  the  jar  itfelf.  For,  in  that  fulu- 
ation,  I  found  that,  though  it  was  very 
fmooth,  and  perfedly  fpherical,  yet  it  could 
not  be  placed  very  near  the  outfide  of  the  jar, 
{landing  on  the  table,  without  contrafting 
negative  ele&ricity  in  a  very  fmall  fpace 
of  time. 

Thefe  experiments  threw  me  back  into 
my  former  ftate  of  perplexity  with  refpedt 
to  the  lateral  fpark;  fince,  when  the  two 
electricities  of  the  circuit  were  exactly  ba¬ 
lanced,  it  was  very  little  diminifhed,  and 
yet  the  body  that  received  it  was  not  in  the 
leaf!  fenfibly  eleftrified.  But,  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  I  concluded,  that  this  lateral  fpark 
muft  be  of  the  nature  of  an  explofion,  and 
confequently  that  an  electric  fpark  muft  enter 
and  pafs  out  again,  within  fo  fliort  a  fpace  of 
time,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed,  and  leave 
no  fenfible  effeft  whatever.  For  though,  in 

this 
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this  cafe,  part  of  the  electric  matter  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  body  muft  be  repelled,  to  make 
room  for  the  foreign  electricity,  its  reitera¬ 
tion  to  its  natural  ftate  was  lo  quick,  that 
no  other  motion  could  correfpoud  to  it. 

This  hypothecs  is  favoured  by  the  obfer- 
vation,  that  it  is  the  very  fame  thing  whe¬ 
ther  a  body  be  introduced  into  the  circuit, 
or  placed  near  it,  with  refpect  to  contracting 
electricity,  that  is,  whether  the  electric  charge 
enter  the  body  at  one  place  and  go  out  at 
another,  or  whether  it  be  received  or  emitted 
at  the  fame  place. 

This  lateral  explofion  is  an  effefl:  fimilar 
to  a  partial  circuit,  in  which  part  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  matter  that  forms  the  charge  in  an  ex¬ 
plofion  goes  one  way,  while  the  reft  of  the 
charge  goes  another.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  this  detached  part  of  the  charge 
leaves  the  common  track,  and  returns  to  it 
again,  in  the  very  fame  place. 

Several  remarkable  partial  circuits  occur* 
red  in  the  courfe  of  my  experiments  before, 
particularly  one  mentioned  in  the  Hijiory  of 
Ektfricity,  p.  692,  in  which  part  only  oi 

T  3  the 
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the  explofion  paffed  in  the  (horteft  way, 

•  •  ,  r  9  i 

while  another  part  of  it  took  a  circuit  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  fame  materials  thirty  times  as 
long,  and  another  mentioned,  p.  691,  where 
one  circuit  was  made  through  a  thick  rod  of 
metal,  and  another,  at  the  fame  time  through 
the  open  air. 

That  there  is  an  admiffion  and  an  expul- 
fion  of  the  electric  matter  in  this  lateral  ex^ 
plofion,  feems  evident  from  this  circum- 
dance,  that  it  is  far  more  confiderable  when 
the  body  that  receives  it  is  large,  than  when 
it  is  fmall.  In  the  former  cafe,  there  is 

'  .  *  ;  1 

room  for  the  electric  matter  natural  to  the 
body  to  retire  upon  the  admiffion  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  electricity  belonging  to  the  charge, 
whereas,  in  the  latter  cafe,  there  is  not  room 
for  it.  When  I  placed  a  fmall  brafs  ball,  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  near 
the  circuit,  1  could  not  perceive  that  it  was 
at  all  affected  by  any  lateral  explofion  ;  and 
the  fpark  was  very  inconiiderable  when  I 
placed  a  needle,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
to  receive  it.  But  when  I  connected  the 
large  tube  above  mentioned,  by  means  of  a 

pretty 
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pretty  thick  iron  wire,  to  any  body  what¬ 
ever  that  was  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  circuit,  I  have,  with  ajar  of  only  half 
a  fquare  foot  of  coated  glafs,  made  the  la¬ 
teral  explofion  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
confiding  of  a  very  full  and  bright  fpark  of 
electric  fire.  Infulated  bodies  of  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  length,  feem  to  admit 
as  large  a  lateral  explofion  as  any  body 
whatever  is  capable  of.  For,  connecting 
them  with  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  bed; 
conductors,  which  gave  the  electric  matter 
in  the  bodies  the  freed:  recefs  poffible,  I  could 
never  make  this  explofion  much  more  confi- 
derable,  ufing  the  fame  jar,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumftances  the  fame* 

It  is  a  manifeft  advantage  in  thefe  expe¬ 
riments,  that  the  lateral  explofion  be  not 
taken  from  the  coating  of  the  jar  itfelf,  or 
from  any  part  of  the  circuit  very  near  to  it.  I 
have  found  that,  c reteris paribus,  it  is  the  moil 
confiderable  when  it  is  taken  at  the  extremity 
of  a  brafs  rod  of  one  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  the  other  end  of  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  jar.  It  is  analogous  to  this,  that  the 
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longeft  fpark  is  taken  not  from  the  body  of 
the  prime  conductor  itfelf,  but  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  a  long  rod  inferted  into  it.  The 
eledtric  matter  feems  to  acquire  a  kind  of 
impetus  by  the  length  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  palfes.  But  I  found  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  this  cafe,  did  not  exceed,  or  rather 
did  not  quite  reach,  three  feet ;  for,  making 
ufe  of  a  thick  iron  rod,  eight  or  nine  feet 
long,  the  lateral  explofion,  taken  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  it,  was  about  the  fame  as  when  it 
was  taken  at  the  end  of  a  rod  four  inches 
from  the  jar,  and  not  half  fo  confiderable  as 
when  taken  at  the  extremity  of  a  rod  one 
foot  long.  This  I  imagined  might  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  obftruction  which  the  eledtric 
fluid  meets  with  in  paffing  even  through 
metals,  which  appears,  by  my  former  expe¬ 
riments,  to  be  much  more  confiderable  than 
was  generally  imagined. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  remarkable  experi¬ 
ment  feems  to  be  made  to  the  1110ft  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  following  circumftances.  Let 
the  jar  ftand  upon  the  table ;  let  a  thick  brafs 
rod,  infulated,  ftand  contiguous  to  the  coat- 
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ing;  and  near  the  extremity  of  this  rod, 
place  the  body  that  is  to  receive  the  explo¬ 
fion.  This  body  mu  ft  be  fix  or  feven  feet  in 
length,  and  perhaps  fome  inches  in  thick- 
nefs,  or  be  connected  with  a  body  of  thofe 
dimenfions.  Laftly,  let  the  explofion  be 
made  with  the  difcharging  rod  refting  upon 
the  table,  clofe  to  a  chain,  the  extremity  of 
which  reaches  within  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  coating  of  the  jar.  In  this  cafe, 
the  operator  will  hardly  fail  of  getting  a  la¬ 
teral  explofion  of  an  inch  in  length,  which 
fhall  enter  and  leave  the  infulated  body, 
without  making  any  fen fible  alteration  in 
the  electricity  natural  to  it. 

With  large  jars,  containing  three  or  four 
fquare  feet  of  coated  glafs,  bearing  a  very  high 
charge,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  might  be  made  to  much  more  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  at  the  time  that  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  inveftigation  I  happened  not  to 
have  any  fuch  jar,  and  therefore  only  ufed 
one  that  contained  half  a  fquare  foot  of 
coated  glafs. 
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If  the  interruption  in  the  circuit,  which  is 
almoft  neceflary  in  thefe  experiments,  be 
made  by  introducing  a  length  of  chain  into 
it,  rather  than  by  making  part  of  the  explo- 
lion  pafs  along  the  table  there  is  a  medium 
in  the  length  of  chain,  that  aniwers  better 
than  either  a  longer  or  fhorter  circuit.  In  a 
long  interrupted  circuit,  the  eleCtric  matter 
fcems  to  lole  the  impetus  which  it  difcovers 
in  a  fhort  one. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  eleCtric  charge  feems 
to  remain  for  a  moment  in  the  parts  of  the 
interrupted  circuit,  and  therefore  inftantane- 
cufiy  nifties,  in  all  directions,  as  well  to¬ 
wards  bodies  that  are  not  placed  along  its 
paffage  to  the  jar,  as  thofe  that  are ;  but, 
when  the  fame  charge  occupies  a  larger  cir¬ 
cuit,  it  has  more  room  to  expand  itfelf,  and 
is  not  fo  ftrongly  impelled  to  defert  it.  I 
found,  however,  by  repeated  trials,  that 
when  I  made  ufe  of  three  yards  of  brafs  chain 
in  the  circuit,  there  was  a  diftance  to  which 
the  lateral  explofion  would  not  reach.  The 

fame  diftance  it  alfo  would  not  reach  when 
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the  circuit  confided  of  only  one  brafs  rod  ; 
but  it  reached  it  with  great  eafe  when  only 
halfayardof  chain  was  ufed,  even  with¬ 
out  any  other  interruption  in  the  circuit. 
But  it  reached  to  a  much  greater  didance 
when  the  chain  was  very  fhort,  and  the  in¬ 
terruption  was  greater  in  other  reipedts. 

I  had  imagined,  that,  lince  the  body  which 
had  received  the  lateral  exploiion,  contained, 
for  a  moment,  more  than  its  natural  quanti¬ 
ty,  that,  if  it  were  acutely  pointed,  fome 
would  efcape,  and  that,  upon  the  return  of 
the  exploiion,  the  body  would  be  exhaufced. 
But  I  found  no  fuch  effect,  though  I  affixed 
fine  needles  to  the  bodies  I  made  ufe  of.  The 
lighted  pith  balls,  placed  near  the  extremi¬ 
ties  ofthefe  needles,  were  not  in  the  lead  af¬ 
fected  by  the  exploiion. 

When  I  placed  a  number  of  brafs  balls, 
one  behind  another,  the  lateral  exploiion 
palled  through  them  all;  being  vifible  in 
in  the  intervals  between  each  of  them,  and 

•  t  ■  •  i"  -  *  , .  \  -  •  * 

returned  the  fame  way,  leaving  them  all  in 
the  fame  date  in  which  it  found  them;  and 
a  great  number  of  lateral  explofions  might 

'}'•  •  v  ....  V  *  i  4  .  V  ' 
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be  taken  at  the  fame  time,  In  different  parts 
of  the  circuit,  fome  of  them  very  near  one 
another. 

It  made  no  difference  whether  the  lateral 
explofion  was  received  on  a  flat  fmooth  fur- 
face,  or  the  points  of  fine  needles.  In  both 
cafes,  the  fpark  was  equally  long,  and  vivid. 

I  had  no  fooner  completed  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  lateral  explofion,  but  I  had  a 
curiofity  to  fee  what  kind  of  appearance  it 
would  make  in  vacuo ,  fmce  no  other  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  eledlricity  refembles  it.  In  all 
other  cafes,  the  ele&ric  matter  ruflies  in  one 
Angle  direction;'  whereas,  in  this,  it  goes 
and  returns  in  the  fame  path;  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  diftinguifhed,  in  the  fame  inftant  of 
time;  fo  that  all  the  difference  of  the  two 
ele&ricities,  which  are  fo  confpicuous  in 
vacuo,  mull  here  be  confounded.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  found,  though  my  pump  was  not 
in  good  order,  that  I  could  perceive  this  ex¬ 
plofion  in  vacuo  at  the  ends  of  rods  placed  le** 
veral  inches  afunder;  and  when  they  brought 
within  about  two  inches,  they  feemed  to  be 
joined  by  a  thin  blue  or  purple  light,  quite 

uniform 
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uniform  in  Its  appearance.  As  thefe  rods 
were  made  to  approach,  this  light  grew  den- 
fer,  but  ftill  exhibited  no  fuch  variety  as  is 
obferved  between  the  bodies  that  give  and 
receive  electricity,  in  the  common  experi¬ 
ments  in  vacuo. 

I  was  pretty  foon  convinced,  that  uncoat- 
ed  jars  could  not  ,be  ufed  to  any  more  advan¬ 
tage  in  thefe  experiments  than  thofe  that 
were  coated;  fince  the  want  of  coating  only 
operated  as  an  interruption  in  the  circuit,  oc- 
cafioning  a  difficulty  in  the  admiflion  of 
the  charge  on  the  outfide  of  the  jar.  And, 
in  all  cafes,  the  greater  this  difficulty  of 
paffage  was  made,  provided  the  *'di  (charge 
was  made  at  once,  the  more  confiderable 
was  the  lateral  explofion;  and  the  greater 
fhock  was  given  to  the  hand  that  held  the 
difcharging  rod,  which  fhock  was  nothing 
more  than  one  of  thefe  lateral  explofions,  ii- 
fuing  from  the  rod,  as  part  of  the  circuit. 

I  fhall  conclude  the  account  of  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  with  obferving,  that  they  may, 
poffibly,  be  of  fome  ufe  in  meafuring  the 
conducting  power  of  different  fuhftances ; 

fince ; 
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fince,  the  greater  is  the  interruption  in  the 
ele&ric  circuit,  occafioned  by  the  badnefs 
of  its  conducing  power,  the  more  confider- 
able,  cxteris  paribus,  is  the  lateral  explofioii. 

\  \  ^  ,  jr- 
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SECTION  XXVIII. 

Mifceilaneous  experiments  in  electricity. 

l.  Experiments  relating  to  the  breaking  of 
glafs  jars  by  eleClric  explofons. 

17  EW  perfons,  I  believe^  have  had  fo 
much  experience  in  jars  broken  by  elec¬ 
tric  explofions,  as  rnyfelf;  having  original¬ 
ly  conftructed  very  large  batteries  of  very 
thin  glafs.  In  the  hifiory  of  my  eleftrical 

experiments,  I  have  mentioned  an  inftance 

* 

of  fix  jars,  containing  each  one  foot  of  coat¬ 
ed  furface,  burfting  at  one  explofion.  Since 
that  time,  having  difcharged  a  battery  at 
Leeds,  in  the  prefence  of  Dr.  Franklin  and 
Mr.  Canton,  though  I  perceived  nothing 
particular,  and  fufpedled  no  accident,  at  the 

time 
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time  (the  full  force  of  the  explofion  having, 
to  all  appearance,  been  received  in  the  ufual 
manner)  yet  when  I  was  about  to  charge  it 
again,  I  found  that  no  lefs  than  ten  jars  had 
been  broken  at  that  one  time.  It  was  fome 
confolation  to  me,  however,  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened  in  the  prefence  of  two  fuch 
eminent  eledricians. 

Having  been  fo  great  a  fufferer  in  this  way, 
and  having  always  fuch  a  number  of  broken 
jars  at  hand,  I  could  not  be  without  think¬ 
ing  of  expedients  to  repair  them ;  and  nothing 
a  priori  promifes  fo  well  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole,  as  fuch  cements  and  varnijhes ,  as  are 
known  to  be  impermeable  to  the  eledric 
fluid.  But  though  thefe  cements  and  var- 
nilhes  will  fometimes  anfwer  pretty  well 
with  thick  jars,  I  have  not  yet  found  any 
method  of  effedually  repairing  thin  ones, 
fuch  as  mine  have  generally  been  ;  and  I  do 

not  know  of  any  fads  that  ever  puzzled  me 

/ 

more  than  the  following,  which  occurred  in 
my  attempts  to  repair  them. 

I  have  found  invariably,  fo  that,  extraordi¬ 
nary  as  it  may  feem,  it  is  impoffible  that  I 
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can  be  miftaken  with  refpedl  to  it,  that 
whenever  I  had  covered  the  fractured  place 
of  a  jar  with  any  kind  of  cement,  or  varnifli, 
(and  particularly  an  excellent  amber  'uarnijh , 
recommended  to  me  for  that  purpofe  by  my 
then  tutor  in  chemiftry,  Mr.  Turner  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  and  which  hardened  into  a  fubftance 
as  firm  as  glafs)  the  jar  never  failed  to  break 

i  n  ■ 

again  at  the  very  next  charge,  and  generally 
before  it  had  received  half  its  proper  charge. 
But  what  is  moft  remarkable,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftance,  that  the  new  fradture  was 
never  made  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  but 
always  exadtly  in  fome  place  where  the  ce¬ 
ment  terminated.  There  I  found  a  new  per¬ 
foration  of  the  glafs,  and  a  new  fradture, 
which  had  no  communication  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  To  whatever  diftance  I  extended  this 
new  coating  of  cement,  the  event  was  the 
very  fame.  For  the  fradture  never  failed  to 
happen,  and  exadtly  in  fome  part  of  the  glafs, 
where  the  cement  ended. 

Seeing  in  fo  many  inftances,  that  the  new 
fradtures  had  no  connedtion  with  the  old 
ones,  but  that  they  always  happened  at  the 

termination 
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termination  of  the  cement,  I  concluded  that 
the  coating  of  cement  muft  have  been  one 
principal  caufe  of  the  fracture  ;  and  therefore 
I  repeated  the  experiment  with  a  jar  that  had 
not  been  broken.  And,  in  order  to  be  quite 
fure  that  the  expeded  fracture,  if  it  fhould 
happen,  might  appear  to  be  caufed  by  the 
coating  of  cement  only,  I  took  a  phial,  and 
coating  it  infide  and  outfide,in  theufual  way, 
I  found  that  it  bore  a  full  charge  very  well. 
For  my  greater  fatisfadion,  I  charged  it  and 
difcharged  it  feveral  times. 

Having  in  this  manner  afcertained  the 
ftrength  of  the  jar,  I  took  off  a  little  of  the 
outfide  coating,  and  put  on  it  a  fmall  patch 
of  cement,  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Then, 
drawing  the  former  coating  over  it,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  charge  the  phial  as  before.  But 
before  it  had  received  half  its  full  charge,  it 
burft  by  a  fpontaneous  explofion,  not  indeed 
at  the  termination  of  the  cement,  as  in  all 
the  cafes  above  referred  to,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  patch,  where  it  happened  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  thin,  much  thinner  than  near  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  patch. 
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I  then  covered  another  phial  entirely  with 
cement,  and  after  coating  it  infide  and  out¬ 
fide,  in  the  ufual  way,  proceeded  to  charge  it 
as  before;  when  this  phial  likewife  burft,  and 
in  a  place  where  neither  the  glafs  nor  the 
cement  was  particularly  thin  ;  the  cement 
being  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  (hilling,  and  the 
fradlure  happening  near  the  bottom  of  the 
phial ;  where  the  glafs  is  generally  pretty 
thick. 

Laftly,  I  covered  a  phial  both  infide  and 
outfide  with  cement,  and  after  that  coated  it 
infide  and  outfide  with  metal,  in  the  ufual 
way;  fo  that  all  the  glafs  feemed  to  be  guard¬ 
ed  from  any  accident.  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  it  burft  at  the  very  firft  attempt  to 
charge  it. 

I  expefted  that,  by  covering  the  whole 
phial  with  cement,  fo  that  there  was  no  place  of 
termination,  where  the  new  fradlures  had  ge¬ 
nerally  happened,  the  jar  would  be  more  fe- 
cure.  But  I  found  to  my  coft,  that  even  an 
entire  coating  of  cement  was  no  more  fafe  than 
a  partial  one.  Why  a  glafs  jar  (hould  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  an  eleffiric  coatings  which  cement 

is* 
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is,  I  cannot  conjecture;  but  I  propofe,  at  my 
leifure,  to  diverlify  this  experiment,  and  in- 
inveftigate  the  caufe  of  it,  if  I  can, 

2.  Of  the  fuppofed  noncondudling  powers  of 
water  and  quickflver ,  in  the fate  of  vapour. 

In  my  laft  publication  I  gave  an  account 
of  fome  experiments,  which  feemed  to  prove 
that  fleam,  or  the  proper  vapour  of  water,  and 
even  of  quickfilver,  were  non  conductors  of 
electricity;  becaufe  the  eleCtric  matter  paffed 
through  them  both  in  a  full  fpark ,  exaCtly  as 
it  does  in  air,  which  is  known  to  be  a  non¬ 
conductor.  I  concluded  that,  had  the  elec¬ 
tric  matter  palled  in  the  fubftance  of  the  va¬ 
pour  itfelf,  fo  as  to  be  properly  conducted  by 

it,  it  would  have  paffed  inviiibly,  as  it  does 
in  metals  or  water,  8cc.  But  in  repeating 
thefe  experiments  with  fome  variation,  I 
have  fince  been  led  to  conclude,  that,  though 
the  eleCtric  matter  does  pafs  through  thefe 
vapours,  to  all  appearance,  exaCtly  as  it  does 
through  a  body  of  air9  yet  they  are  not  capa- 

U  2  ble 
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ble  of  confining  the  ele&ric  matter,  fo  as  to 
infulate  eleftrified  bodies,  as  air  is. 

Thefe  vapours  may,  however,  in  reality, 
be  nonconduftors  of  electricity,  and  it  may 
be  owing  to  the  heat ,  which  is  neceffary  to 
the  p refer ving  their  form  of  vapour,  that 
they  do  not  infulate.  For  I  found  that,  in 
the  fame  degree  of  heat,  even  the  glafs  which 
contained  them  would  not  infulate,  and  that 
it  was  pervious  to  the  electric  explofion, 
without  any  injury  to  it.  Though  the  ex¬ 
periments  are,  therefore,  inconclufive,  the 
probability  a  priori,  is  ftill,  I  think,  in  favour 
of  the  opinion,  that  every  fubftance  in  the 
form  of  air  is,  when  cold,  a  nonconduftor, 
•as  air  itfelf  is* 

Beginning  where  I  had  left  off,  I  filled  a 
glafs  fyphonwith  mercury,  and  putting  each 
of  the  legs  into  feparate  glafs  cups  of  mer¬ 
cury,  I  placed  the  upper,  or  the  bent  part  of 
the  fyphon,  near  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  fur¬ 
nace,  that  the  mercury  in  that  place  might 
be  turned  into  vapour,  and  the  running  mer¬ 
cury  might  defcend  into  the  legs  of  the  fy¬ 
phon.  Then  applying  the  rod  of  a  charged 

jar 
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jar  to  a  brafs  ball,  connedled  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  one  of  the  glafs  cups,  I  found  that  it 
could  not  retain  electricity  the  fmalleft  fpace 
of  time,  though  the  mercury  was  completely 
infulated ;  fo  that  the  eledtric  matter  which 
I  communicated  to  it  mild:  have  pafled  both 
through  the  vapour  and  the  glafs  itfelf.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  the  electric  matter  was 
tranfmitted  invifibly.  But  when  I  made  this 
fyphon  part  of  an  eledtric  circuit,  the  elec¬ 
tric  matter  pafled  vifibly  through  the  vapour, 
in  the  manner  defcribed  before. 

I  then  introduced  only  one  leg  of  the  fy¬ 
phon  into  the  circuit,  and  the  explofion  pall¬ 
ed  freely  through  the  vapour,  and  the  glafs, 
at  the  place  >vhere  it  was  hotteft.  It  was 
vifible  in  the  vapour,  but  divided  into  feveral 
flreams  towards  the  top  of  the  glafs,  and 
then  pafled  invifibly  through  the  hot  fire, 
the  fpace  of  feveral  inches.  That  it  did  take 
this  road,  was  evident  by  making  interrup¬ 
tions  in  the  circuit,  which  confifted  of  pieces 
of  metal  lying  on  the  floor,  beyond  the 
fire.  But  when  the  circuit  was  much  in¬ 
terrupted,  I  always  perceived  that  part  of  the 

U  3  cxpholion 
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explofion  went  round  to  the  quick-filver  in  the 
other  leg  of  the  fyphon,  though  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  infulated,  and  there  \yas  no  paflage 
for  it  that  very  way  into  the  air.  This* 
therefore,  muft  have  been  a  cafe  of  th z  lateral 
explofion ,  which  pafles  and  returns  at  the 
fame  inftant,  of  which  I  gave  a  particular 
accoynt,  in  a  paper  inferted  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions ,  and  which  is  contained 
in  the  lafl:  fedtion. 

Laying  afide  the  fyphon,  J  filled  a 
glafs  tube,  clofed  at  one  end,  with  mercu- 
ry,  and  then  inverting  it,  and  heating  the 
upper  part  of  it,  while  the  lower  part  was 
plunged  in  a  glafs  cup  of  mercury,  I  had 
the  fame  refults  as  with  the  fyphon;  the 
mercury,  io  infulated,  not  being  capable  of 
retaining  eledlricity,  and  the  explofion  pair¬ 
ing  quite  freely  through  the  vapour  and  the 
glafs  itfelf. 

When  I  placed  a  brafs  rod  very  near  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  made  it  part  of  the 
circuit,  I  found  that  the  explofion  pafled 
through  the  vapour,  and  the  fubftance  of 
the  glafs,  to  come  at  it ;  but  I  could  not 

perceive 
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perceive  any  fpark  between  the  glafs  and  the 
rod,  though  the  ele&ric  matter  paffed  vifibly 
through  the  vapour  within  the  glafs.  This 
feems  to  fhew  that  fomething  within  the  fire, 
in  the  fpace  between  the  glafs  tube  and  the 
brafs  rod,  was  a  proper  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  as  it  paffed  invifibly  in  that  place. 
But  that  the  ele&ric  matter  found  fome  re¬ 
finance  within  the  glafs,  is,  I  think,  evident, 
from  it  paffing  vifibly  there,  juft  as  it  does 
in  all  kinds  of  air. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

m 

Of  found  in  different  kinds  of  air • 

\  LMOST  all  the  experiments  that  have 
*  hitherto  been  made  relating  to  founds 
have  been  made  in  common  air,  of  which  it 
is  known  to  be  a  vibration,  though  it  is  like- 
wife  known  to  be  capable  of  being  tranfmit- 
ted  by  other  fubftances.  There  could  be  little 

U  4  doubt., 
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doubt,  however,  of  the  poflibility  of  found 
originating  in  any  other  kind  of  air,  as  well 
as  of  being  tranfmitted  by  them;  but  the  trial 
had  not  been  actually  made,  and  I  had  an 
eafy  opportunity  of  making  it. 

Befides,  the  experiments  promifed  to  af- 
certain  whether  the  intenfiiy  of  found  was 
affe&ed  by  any  other  property  of  the  air  in 

#r  t  i  * 

which  it  was  made  than  the  mere  denfity  of 
it.  For  the  different  kinds  of  air  in  which  I 
was  able  to  make  the  fame  found,  befides 
differing  in  fpecific  gravity,  have  like  wife 
other  remarkable  chemical  differences,  the 
influence  of  which  with  refpedt  to  found 
would,  at  the  fame  time,  be  fubmitted  to 
examination. 

Being  provided  with  a  piece  of  clock-work, 
in  which  was  a  bell,  and  a  hammer  to  ffrike 
upon  it  (which  I  could  cover  with  a  receiver, 
andiwhich,  when  it  was  properly  covered  up, 
I  could  fet  in  motion  by  the  preffure  of  a 
brafs  rod,  going  through  a  collar  of  leathers) 
1  placed  it  on  fome  loft  paper  on  a  transfer. 
Then  taking  a  receiver,  the  top  of  which  was 
clofed  with  a  plate  of  brafs,  through  which 
*  •  ’  •  the 
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the  brafs  rod  and  collar  of  leathers  was  inferr¬ 
ed,  I  placed  the  whole  on  the  plate  of  an  air 
pump,  and  exhaufted  the  receiver  of  all  the 
air  that  it  contained.  Then  removing  this 
exhaufted  receiver,  containing  the  piece  of 
clock-work,  I  filled  it  with  fome  of  thofe 
kinds  of  air  that  are  capable  of  being  con¬ 
fined  by  water,  by  means  of  a  bent  glafs  tube 
inferted  into  a  piece  of  brafs,  which  I  could 
icrew  into  the  bottom  of  the  transfer,  fo  as 
to  introduce  the  bended  tube,  through  the 
water  of  my  trough,  into  a  jar  containing 
the  air  on  which  I  wifhed  to  make  the  expe¬ 
riment.  For  a  defcription  of  this  apparatus, 
fee  vol.  i.  pi.  2.  fig.  14. 

When  this  was  done,  I  removed  the  glafs 
tube,  and  then  I  had  the  receiver  filled  with 
that  fpecies  of  air  in  which  I  wifhed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  found,  and  the  apparatus  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  found  within  it.  Then  by  forcing 
down  the  brafs  rod  through  the  collar  of 
leathers,  I  made  the  hammer  ftrike  the  bell, 
which  it  would  do  more  than  a  dozen  times 
after  each  preffure.  And  the  inftrument  was 

contrived 
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contrived  to  do  the  lame  thing  many  times 
fucceffively,  after  being  once  wound  up. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  after  filling  the  fame  receiver 
with  each  of  the  kinds  of  air  in  its  turn,  but 
receding  from  the  apparatus,  while  an  affifl> 
ant  produced  the  found,  to  obferve  at  what 
diftance  I  could  diftin<ftly  hear  it.  The  refult 
of  all  my  obfervations,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
was  that  the  intenfity  of  found  depends  fole- 
ly  upon  the  denfity  of  the  air  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  not  at  all  upon  any  chemical 
principle  in  its  conftitution. 

In  inflammable  air  the  found  of  the  bell 
was  hardly  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  fame 
in  a  pretty  good  vacuum  ;  and  this  air  is  ten 
times  rarer  than  common  air. 

In  fixed  air  the  found  was  much  louder 
than  in  common  air,  fo  as  to  be  heard  about 
half  as  far  again;  and  this  air  is  in  about 
the  fame  proportion  denfer  than  common 
..^ir. 

In  dephlogifticated  air  the  found  was  alfo 
fenfibly  louder  than  in  common  air,  and  as  I 

thought 
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thought  rather  more  than  in  the  proportion 
of  its  fuperior  d  entity  ;  but  of  this  I  cannot 
pretend  to  be  quite  fure. 

In  all  thefe  experiments  the  common  ftand- 
ard  was  the  found  of  the  fame  bell  in  the 
fame  receiver,  every  other  circumftance  alfo 
being  the  fame ;  the  air  only  being  changed,  by 
removing  the  receiver  from  the  transfer  and 
blowing  through  it,  &c. 
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Mifcellaneous  experiments . 

I  |  «  •  k  • 

l.  Of  lime  etvater  in  a  folution  of  iron 

fpirit  of  nitre . 

T  HAD  diicovered  (fee  vol.  iv.  p.  288) 

•  that  the  caufe  of  the  change  of  colour 
from  blue  to  red  in  the  calx  of  iron,  is  the 
dephlogiftication  of  it ;  tracing  the  progrefs  of 
the  phlogifton  through  a  large  body  of  wa¬ 
ter,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  precipitate 
of  the  iron  lay,  into  the  air  above  it,  which  it 

phlogi- 
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phlogifticated.  I  then  produced  the  blue 
precipitate,  by  pouring  a  diluted  folution  of 
fixed  alkali  into  a  folution  of  green  copperas, 
But  I  have  fince  accidentally  met  with  a 
much  better  method  of  making  the  expert 
ment,  by  means  of  lime  water. 

The  trough  in  which  I  make  my  experi¬ 
ments  on  air  being  at  one  time  very  foul, 
with  various  metallic  lolutions,  especially 
in  confequence  of  having  diflolved  iron  in 
fpirit  of  nitre,  for  the  production  of  nitrous 
air, and  other  purpofes,  and  it  not  having  been 
convenient  to  change  the  water,  J  continued 

4m  • 

to  ufe  it  in  that  ftate;  when  cafually  pour- 
in  £  a  little  lime  water  into  it,  I  obferved 

o 

that  a  precipitate  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour 
was  formed.  It  was  fo  beautiful,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  been  obliged  to  leave  my  experiments, 
for  the  fake  pf  a  fmall  excyrfion  to  Bath, 
before  I  faw  any  farther  into  it,  I  remember 
telling  a  friend  whom  I  met  there,  that  I 
thought  it  poflible  that  I  had  accidently  di- 
covered  a  new  and  cheap  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  Pruffian  blue.  However  my  dream  of 
a  difcovery  vanifhed  on  my  return  home, 
when  1  obferved  the  bottom  of  my  trough 

covered 
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covered  with  a  very  lively  red .  But  when  I 
turned  it  up,  I  found  the  red  was  only  fu- 
perficial,  and  that  the  precipitate  under¬ 
neath  was  of  as  deep  a  blue  as  ever. 

I  then  repeated  the  experiment  in  fmall 
jars,  phials,  8cc.  and  was  much  better 
pleafed  with  the  refult  than  when  I  had  made 
ufe  of  a  folution  of  alkali  in  order  to  make 
the  precipitate.  Here  the  lime  is  feized  by 
the  acid,  as  it  was  before  by  the  alkali ;  and 
in  both  cafes  the  calx  of  the  iron  is  fet 
at  liberty,  and  depolited  in  a  phlogifticated 
ftate.  But  it  readily  parts  with  its  phlogifton 
if  pure  air  be  at  hand,  even  though  feparated 
from  it  by  a  body  of  water,  of  1  believe  any 
depth.  Thefe  experiments  fhew  that  water, 
though  capable  of  receiving  phlogifton,  is 
not  capable  of  retaining  it  in  the  prefence  of 
air,  which  appears  to  have  a  much  ftronger 
affinity  with  it. 

2.  Of  an  unexpected  appearance  of  volatile 

alkali . 

Having,  for  the  purpole  of  producing  a 
large  quantity  of  that  kind  of  nitrous  air  in 

which 
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which  a  candle  burns  with  an  enlarged,  or 
with  a  vivid  flame,  filled  a  large  jar  with 
pieces  of  iron  wire,  and  having  repeatedly 
poured  upon  them  a  diluted  folution  of  cop¬ 
per  in  the  nitrous  acid,  at  length  a  thick  in* 
cruftation  was  formed  upon  them;  and  hav* 
ing  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  the  jar  for  fe- 
veral  months,  I  took  no  notice  of  it  till  I 
found  the  jar  was  burft  by  the  fwelling  of 
that  faiine  incruftation. 

The  fubftance  of  this  matter  was  generally 
ced,  being  the  calx  of  iron  ;  but  there  was 
mixed  with  it  a  quantity  of  green  matter , 
which,  when  broken  had  a  ftrong  fmell  of 
volatile  alkali.  I  then  doubted  whether  this 

m 

arofe  from  any  of  the  materials  1  have  men- 

V 

tioned,  or  from  fomething  elfe  which  had  got 
into  the  jar, unknown  tome.  If  the  former  were 
the  cafe,  which,  however,  at  that  time,  I  could 
hardly  fuppofe,  I  thought  it  to  be  not  a  little 
remarkable  ;  but  I  have  fince  had  another  op¬ 
portunity  of  obferving  the  fame  fa£t;  having 
examined  a  fecond  jar  filled  with  iron  wire, 
which  had  been  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  found  the  fame  flrong  fmell  of  volatile 

alkali. 
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alkali.  Alfo  I  now  the  lefs  wonder  at  this 
fad,  which  puzzled  me  fo  much  at  the  firfi:, 
as  I  find,  in  Mr.  Keifs  very  valuable  notes 
to  his  tranflation  of  Mr.  Macquer’ s  chemical 
dictionary,  that  volatile  alkali  has  been  found 
in  many  earthy  fubftances,  and  among  ft 
others,  in  ruji  of  iron  difiilled. 

In  this  cafe,  the  calx  of  the  iron  being  fu~ 
perfaturated  with  phlogifton  from  the  nitrous 
air,  decompofed  by  it,  the  alkali,  of  which 
this  and  other  metallic  calces  confiftsP 
uniting  with  it,  becomes  volatile  alkali. 

It  fhould  feem  that,  in  general,  the  calces 
of  metals  contain  lefs  phlogifton  than  the 
metals  themfelves;  and  for  this  reafon  I  was 
originally  led  to  conclude,  that  nitrous  air 
expofed  to  iron,  which  is  evidently  turned  to 
rufi ,  or  a  calx  in  it,  had  received  phlogifton 

from  the  metal;  and  I  therefore  termed  the 

*  *• 

nitrous  air  that  had  been  fo  treated  phlogijli- 
cated  nitrous  air .  I  now  think  it  mod  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  ruft  of  iron  contains  more 
phlogifton  than  the  iron  itfelf,  and  that  the 
nitrous  air,  in  which,  after  this  procefs,  a 

candle  burns  better  than  in  common  air,  is 

properly 
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properly  termed  a  dephlogijiicated  nitrous  air% 
having  parted  with  its  phlogifton  to  the  iron. 

I  expedt  to  find,  in  my  future  experi¬ 
ments,  that  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  ruft:  of  iron  contains  more  or 
lefs  phlogifton  than  the  iron  itfelf.  The  former 
I  own  I  ftrongly  fufpeft,  and  therefore  that 
it  differs  much  from  common  ruft  of  iron. 
For  I  am  far  from  being  difpofed  to  queftion 
the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  me¬ 
tals  confift  of  phlogifton  and  a  peculiar  earth. 


3.  Of  air  not  being  fcnfibly  injured  by  offenfve 

putrid  fubjiances . 

It  has  been  obferved  both  by  myfelf  and 
others,  that  air  exceedingly  offenfive  to  the 
noftrils  is  not  always  properly  phlogifticat- 
ed,  fo  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  teft  of  ni¬ 
trous  air.  For  though  it  may  be  true  that 
phlogifton  is  the  thing  that  conftitutes fmell , 
or  at  leaf!  that  it  is  in  fome  manner  eflential  to 
it,  that  phlogifton  which  fenfibly  affeAs  the 
olfaAory  nerves  may  be  attached  to  fome- 

thing 
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thing  that  is  only  diffufed  through  the  air, 
and  not  properly  incorporated  with  it.  For 
when  this  air,  fo  exceedingly  offenfive  to  the 
noftrils,  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  body  of 
water,  this  phlogifton  is  entirely  feparated 
from  it,  and  leaves  the  air  through  which  it 
was  diffufed,  and  which  it  had  feemed  to 
contaminate,  quite  pure  and  inoffenfive. 

In  order  to  make  full  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation,  and  alfo  with  the  farther 
view,  of  trying  whether  the  quantity  of  phlo- 
gifton  contained  in  an  animal  fubftancemight 
be  fo  far  exhaufted  by  putrefying  in  quick- 
filver,  as  to  be  unable  to  phlogifticate  com¬ 
mon  air,  I  confined  a  large  piece  of  the  ten¬ 
don  of  a  neck  of  veal,  and  like  wife  a  whole 

*  *  i  i  • 

moufe,  in  feparate  veffels  of  quickfilver, 
fome  time  in  September,  1779;  and  when 
they  had  yielded  all  the  air  that  I  could  per¬ 
ceive  they  would  yield,  and  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  has  already  been  given  in  a  former 
fe&ion,  I  took  what  remained  of  them  both 
in  the  April  following,  and  putting  them  into 
a  jar  of  common  air,  containing  about  feven 
ounce  meafures,  I  examined  this  air  after 

X  two 
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two  clays,  and  did  not  find  it  fenfibly  injured, 
though  the  fubftances  were  very  offenfive  to 
the  noftrils.  After  keeping  them,  however, 
in  the  fame  jar  about  two  months  longer,  I 
found  the  air  to  be  phlogifticated. 

Notwithftanding  this,  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  in  length  of  time  thefe  fubftances 
would  have  loft  all  their  power  of  phlogifti- 
cating  air.  But  whether  this  property,  or  that 
of  yielding  an  offenfive  fmell,  would  have  gone 
firft,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  obferving,  in 
confequence  of  removing  my  habitation,  by 
which  I  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  the* 
procefs.  It  appears,  however,  fufficiently, 
that  very  much  of  the  power  of  thefe  putre¬ 
fying  fubftances  to  phlogifticate  air  was  gone 
before  they  ceafed  to  be  offenfive,  though  it 
is  probable  they  were  not  fo  highly  offenfive 
as  they  had  been  before.*1 
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SECTION  XXXL 

Remarks  on  certain  pajfages  in  the  preceding 
volumes  of  my  Obfervations  on  Air,  ex* 
plaining ,  or  correcting  them ,  by  the  help  of 
fubfequent  experiments  and  obfervations . 


N.  B.  The  firft  number  denotes  the  page,  and  the  fecoijd  the 
paragraph.  When  no  paragraph  is  expreffed,  the  JirJi  in  the 
page  is  to  be  underftood. 

X  70LUME  i.  page  38,  paragraph  2,  In- 
*  flammable  *  air  burns  blue  when  it  is 
mixed  with  fixed  air.  The  inflammable  air, 
in  this  cafe,  came,  I  doubt  not,  from  the 
iron,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  yield  in¬ 
flammable  air  by  heat  only.  See  vol,  ii, 
page  107.  ' '  ; 

P.  42.  The  addition  of  permanent  air,  in 
this  cafe,  came,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  iron 
filings  and  brhnftone  ;  which,  in  time,  even 
in  the  ,  temperature  of  the  atmolphere,  yields 
a  quantity  of  inflammable  air,  which  is  lia- 

X  2  ~  *  -  -  able 
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able  to  be  changed  afterwards,  and  often 
prefently,  into  phlogifticated  air,  as  will  be 
feen  in  the  prefent  volume,  p.  83,  8cc. 

P.  45.  If  fixed  air  makes  a  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution  of  common  air,  it  fhould  feem  that 
it  ought  to  be  depofited  when  brimftone  is 
burned  over  it,  as  well  as  when  other  fub- 
ftances  are  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  For 
though  the  acid  of  vitriol  may  unite  with 
the  lime,  in  the  lime  water  over  which  it  is 
burned,  it  would  hardly  make  part  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with,  at  leaft,  any  confiderable 
portion  of  fixed  air;  becaufe  the  ftronger  acid 
would  expel  the  weaker,  if  it  had  been 
there  before. 

In  fome  faline  fubftances,  as  alumy  there 
are  both  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  air,  but  the 
latter  is  in  fmall  quantity. 

P.  56.  More  air  is  procured  from  any  fub¬ 
ftance  by  a  quick  than  by  a  flow  procefs, 
and  nitrous  air  continuing  a  long  time  unab- 
forbed  by  water  becomes  lefs  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  abforbed,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  prefent 
volume,  p.  129.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  time  is  very  remarkable. 

P.  57,  2.  I 
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P.  57,  2.  I  fufpe£t  that  this  ochre,  and  thefe 
flowers  of  zinc,  were  produced  by  fome  part 
of  the  folution  of  thofe  metals  mixing  with 
the  water  in  the  trough  ;  after  which  the 
phlogifton  efcaping  into  the  air,  the  calces 
were  precipitated ;  and  that  this  ochre  had 
never  been  incorporated  with  the  air,  at  leaft 
no  more  of  it  than  was  perceived  to  make  it 
turbid,  when  it  was  firft  produced.  But  I 
ftill  think  it  probable,  that  fome  earth,  and 
of  courfe  earth  from  the  metals,  forms  the 
balls  of  inflammable  air. 

P.  59,  2.  It  is  poffible  that  in  pure  water, 
inflammable  air  might  not  be  changed  into 
phlogifticated  air,  though  I  cannot  tell  what 
kind  of  impregnation  in  the  water  promotes 
this  change.  Urine  will  do  it,  as  may  be  feen 
in  this  volume,  p.  129. 

P.  61,  2.  Since  the  experiments  on  the 
willow  plant,  recited  in  this  volume,  I  rather 
think  that  the  diminution  of  inflammability 
in  this  quantity  of  air  was  owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  in  it. 

P.  65,  4.  The  cafe  of  the  inflammable  air 
firing  with  one  explofion  in  the  vapour  of  fpirit 

X3  of 
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of  nitre  is  fimilar  to  a  candle  burning  with  a 
vigorous  flame  in  nitrous  air  expofed  to  iron, 
8cc.  It  contains  a  vapour,  or  a  fpecies  of  air, 
that  is  capable  of  being  abforbed  by  water. 
This  vapour,  8cc.  is  capable  of  taking  phlo- 
gifton  from  burning  bodies,  though  it  will 
not  fupport  animal  life.  But  they  differ  in 
this,  that  this  nitrous  vapour  which  inflam¬ 
mable  air  takes  immediately  from  fpirit  of 
nitre,  is  inftantly  abforbed  by  water;  where¬ 
as  that  which  is  produced  from  nitrous  air, 
as  well  as  in  fome  diredl  procefles,  by  means 
of  nitrous  acid,  is  capable  of  being  transferred 
through  water  many  times,  and  is  fo  com¬ 
bined  with  fome  other  principle,  as  not  to 
difcover  any  mark  of  acidity,  any  more  than 
nitrous  air  itfelf,  and  in  fome  cafes  lefs  than 
nitrous  air. 

.  P.  69,  2.  Water  will  take  more  or  lefs  of 
inflammable  air,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of 
air,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  which 
it  contains  already. 

P.  84,  3.  Six  ounce  meafures  of  phlogifti- 
eated  air  were  produced  in  this  cafe  from  a 
Angle  moufe  putrefying  in  water;  whereas  if 

it 
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it  putrefies  in  quickfilver,  there  will  not  be 
a  fingle  ounce  meafure  of  fuch  air  procured. 
This  is  a  fubjeft  that  deferves  to  be  inveft- 
gated  farther. 

P.  99.  As  phlogifticated  air  is  common  air 
loaded  with  phlogifton,  though  fixed  air  be 
an  acid,  and,  like  other  acids,  has  fome  affi¬ 
nity  with  phlogifton  ;  yet  the  balls  of  com¬ 
mon  air  (which  appears  to  be  an  acid  princi¬ 
ple  common  to  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids) 
has  a  ftronger  affinity  with  it ;  and  therefore 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  fixed  air  to  deprive 
the  common  air  of  the  phlogifton  which  is 
incorporated  with  it,  fo  as  to  improve  that  air. 

P.  103,  2.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  fixed 
air  in  the  bowels  ftrengthens  the  tone  of 
them,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  expel  the 
putrid  matter,  and  that  it  does  not  properly, 
as  I  imagined  at  firft,  unite  with  the  putrid 
matter,  and  thus  render  it  lefs  often  five.  In 
this  manner,  too,  it  is  probable,  as  Dr.  Mill- 
nan  informs  me  is  his  opinion,  that  fixed 
air  afts  in  the  ftomach,  as  a  medicine  for  the 
fea  fcurvy. 

X  4 
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P.  106.  This  fmell  of  volatile  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol  muft  have  arifeu  from  vitriolic  acid  air, 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of  vitriol 
contained  in  the  fulphur,  with  phlogifton, 
coming  probably  from  the  iron. 

P.  107.  That  inflammable  air  muft  have 
been  in  a  ftate  of  diminution  by  ftanding  in 
water.  For  I  have  fince  found  that,  with 
long  ftanding,  this  mixture  produces  air,  and 
generally  inflammable  air,  even  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmofphere.  See  p.  107.  of 
this  volume. 

P.  114,  2.  The  nitrous  acid  will  unite 
with  much  of  the  lime,  with  which  it  makes 
a  fait,  that  is  perhaps  in  a  conliderable  degree 
foluble  in  water.  However,  many  experi¬ 
ments,  and  efpecially  fome  recited  in  this 
volume,  make  it  doubtful  whether  there  be 
any  fixed  air  properly  incorporated  with 
common  air,  fo  as  to  make  a  conftituent  part 
of  it. 

P.  121,  2.  I  do  not  yet  perfectly  under¬ 
hand  the  nature  of  this  filmy  matter  collect¬ 
ed  from  my  trough, 

1 26,  2.  After* 
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>  P.126,2.  Afterwards  air  confiderably  ni¬ 

trons  was  procured  from  lead.  See  vol.  ii. 

p-  in- 

P.  127.  Here  was  an  inftance  of  the  calx 
of  zinc  abforbing  fpirit  of  nitre,  as  deferibed 
in  this  volume,  p.  237,  See. 

1 

P.  12S,  2.  In  voh  3.  p.  165  and  166,  it 
will  be  found  that  I  procured  different  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrous  air  from  iron.  To  afeertain 
this  quantity  with  accuracy,  more  attention 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  quantity  of  phlogiflon 
both  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  the  iron  itfelf, 
as  feveral  chemifts  have  obferved  that  this. 

•  *  •  ■*,  -  ‘  *  f 

metal  varies  much  in  this  refpedh  I  propofe 
fome  time  or  other  to  repeat  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  wiih  an  attention  to  more  circum- 
ftances  than  I  was  apprized  of  in  this  early 
ftage  of  the  bufinefs. 

P.  135,  2.  The  yellow  tinge  of  the  water 
over  which  the  metals  were  calcined  arofe 
probably,  from  the  calces  of  the  metals,  and 
the  fmell  from  part  of  the  phlogiflon  fet  loofe 
in  the  procefs. 

P.  137.  This  white  powdery  fubftance 
could  be  nothing  but  the  calx  of  the  metal. 

P.  138,  2.  It 
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-  P.  138,  2.  It  will  appear  by  future  expe- 
riments,  that  the  oil  contributes  to  phlogifti- 
cate  the  air  more  than  any  other  ingredient 
of  the  paint# 

P.  153,  2.  The  marine  acid  air  muft  have 
feized  upon  the  water,  and  have  left  it  in  the 
ftate  of  calcined  alum. 

P.  154,  3.  The  effedt  of  the  proper  acetous 
fermentation  of  air  deferves  to  be  examined 
with  attention. 

P.  155,  3.  This  is  the  firft  dephlogiftica- 
ted  air  that  I  procured.  The  note  was  writ¬ 
ten  when  I  thought  it  was  dephlogifticated 
nitrous  air  that  I  had  got. 

P.  156,  2.  As  I  never  had  any  inftance  of 
dephlogifticated  air  becoming  thoroughly 
noxious,  and  being  reftored  fo  foon,  I  fuipedt 
there  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  this  place. 
But  it  is  of  little  confequence  now,  fince  the 
nature  and  properties  of  this  kind  of  air  are 
fully  afcertained. 

P.  171.4.  I  do  not  know  what  the  white 
cloud  mentioned  in  this  place  can  have  been. 

P.  175,  3.  I  fufpedt  that  the  inflammabi¬ 
lity  of  this  air  came  from  fome  thing  mixed 

with 
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with  the  alkaline  air,  and  not  from  any  thing 
cflential  to  it.  My  reafons  will  be  feen  in 
the  prefent  volume;  p.  224. 

P.  179.  Note.  Nitrous  air  phlogifticated 
with  liver  cf  fulphur  fhould  be  ftruck  out 
from  this  note,  as  the  air  to  which  I  there 
allude  appears  now  to  be  dephlogifticated, 
and  not  phlogiflicated. 

P.  186,  3.  The  quantity  of  folid  matter 
formed  by  taking  the  eleCtric  fpark  over  lime 
water  was  fo  fmall,  that  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  repeated  on  a  larger  fcale,  in 
order  to  examine  ivhat  kind  of  fubftance  it 
really  is. 

P.  192,  2.  It  could  not  be  a  real,  but  on¬ 
ly  a  feeming  calcination,  or  a  difperfion  of 
the  tin,  that  was  made  in  a  clofc  veffel. 

P.  193,  2.  Had  I  ufed  more  heat,  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  would  have  been  produced,  as 
well  as  fixed  air. 

P.  214,  3.  Did  not  the  fixed  air  in  this 
place  come  from  a  flight  tendency  to  putre¬ 
faction  in  the  bladder? 

P.  216,  2.  The  power  of  nitrous  air  after 
it  has  been  expofed  to  iron  8cc.  to  diminifh 

common 
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common  air,  is  explained  in  the  preient  vo¬ 
lume,  p.  203. 

P.  218,  2.  The  theory  of  this  diminution 
of  nitrous  air  is  erroneous,  as  it  is  probable 
from  fubfequent  obfervations,  that  the  iron 
inftead  of  lofing  phlogifton  gains  an  addition 
of  that  principle  from  the  nitrous  air,  which 
is  thereby  dephlogifticated. 

P.  219,  2.  Afterwards  I  found  that,  after 
a  certain  period  in  this  procefs,  a  dephlogif¬ 
ticated  nitrous  air  was  produced.  Seevol. 
iii,  p.  140. 

P.  220,  3.  Having  never  fince  found  that 
nitrous  air,  without  agitation  in  water,  is  di- 
minifhed  by  frefh  nitrous  air,  in  confequence 
of  expofure  to  iron,  8cc.  I  conclude  that  I 
muft  have  made  fome  miftake  with  refpedt 
to  this  experiment. 

P.  249,  2.  This  remaining  air  I  now  find 
comes  from  the  iron  filings  and  brimftone, 
which  firft  yields  inflammable  ;  whereas  liver 
of  fulphur  feldom  gives  any. 

P.  250,  3.  It  will  be  found  that  when  this 
experiment  is  made  with  more  accuracy, 
thefe  different  kinds  of  air  expand  unequally 

with 
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with  the  fame  degrees  of  heat.  See  vol.  iii, 

P-347- 

P.  252.  The  vapour  of  ether  mixes 
with  the  air,  and  for  a  time  affumes  the  form 
of  air;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  imbibed 
by  water. 

P.  254,  3.  This  fubftance  containing  ni¬ 
tre  yielded  dephlogifticated  air,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  fubftance  could  burn;  but  in 
vacuo  the  dephlogifticated  air  was  too  much 
dilated,  at  the  moment  of  its  generation*  to 
fuftain  any  fire. 

P.  260,  2.  In  this  place  I  fuppofed  heat  to 
eonfift  in  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles 
of  bodies;  and  fenfible  heat  probably  does 
eonfift  in,  or  is  accompanied  by,  fuch  a  mo¬ 
tion.  But  there  may  be  a  principle  of  heat 
latent  in  bodies,  and  not  manifeft  by  any 
fenfible  effedh  Heat  may  therefore  be  what 
is  ufually  termed  a  fubftance,  whether  it  have 
the  property  of  weighty  that  is,  whether  it 
be  fubjedt  to  the  adtion  of  gravity,  or  not. 

P.  266,  2.  The  experiments  recited  in 
this  volume  prove  that  vegetation  increafes 
the  quantity  of  the  air  which  it  purifies. 

P.  271,  2.  It 
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P.  271,  2.  It  is  dephlogifticated  air  that 
is  formed  in  the  accenfion  of  gunpowder, 
and  which  enables  the  other  materials  to 
burn  with  the  violence  which  is  peculiar  to 
that  compofition. 

Ib.  3.  It  appears  from  fubfequent  experi¬ 
ments,  that  it  is  not  the  marine  acid  that  is 
the  bafis  of  common  air,  but  an  acid  prin¬ 
ciple  that  is  common  to  the  vitriolic  and  ni¬ 
trous  acids.  But  though  it  fhould  be  a  pro¬ 
per  nitrous  acid  that  is  the  bafis  of  common 
air,  an  earth  is  alfo  eflential  to  it;  and  this 
chemical  compound  of  nitrous  acid  and  earth, 
may  have  a  ftronger  affinity  with  phlogif- 
ton  than  the  nitrous  acid  alone  has,  and 
therefore  may  feize  upon  it,  fo  that  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  in  the  nitrous  air  may  be  precipi¬ 
tated  by  this  means. 

P.  273.  It  muft  be  phlogifton  that  is  taken 
from  nitrous  air  when  it  is  expofed  to  iron 
or  liver  of  fulphur,  if  not  alfo  when  the  elec¬ 
tric  fpark  is  taken  in  it,  becaufe  it  is  left  in 
a  dephlogifticated  ftate.  But  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  phlogifton 
which  it  has  loft  in  all  thefe  cafes. 

P.  279. 
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P.  279.  I11  Mr.  Elliot’s  writings  will  be 
found  fome  very  ingenious  conjectures,  and 
pretty  well  fupported,  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  mufcular 
motion  is  performed,  and  the  influence  of 
phlogifton  in  this  bufinefs. 

P,  281.  See  the  remark  on  p.  260, 

.  X  .  Y*  .  «  ^ 

Remarks  on  the  fecond  Volume . 

P.  8.  2.  I  found  afterwards  (fee  vol.  iiL 
p.  360.)  that  vitriolic  air  would  not  diffolve 
ice,  and  therefore  I  conclude  that,  in  this 
cafe,  a  little  moiflure  might  adhere  to  the 
ice,  which,  unperceived  by  me,  might  im¬ 
bibe  the  air.  I  had  the  lefs  fufpicion  in  this 
cafe,  from  having  found  that  marine  acid  air, 
fluor  acid  air,  and  alkaline  air  diffolve  ice.  So 
that  the  property  of  vitriolic  acid  air,  not  to 
diffolve  ice,  is  a  remarkable  exception  to 
what  may  be  called  a  general  rule. 

P.  171.  I  imagine  that  this  nitrous  vapour ' 
feized  upon  the  phlogifton  of  the  nitrous  air, 
and  thereby  decompofed  it,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  nitrous  acid  itfelf  will  do. 


P.  231, 
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P.  231,  2.  It  will  be  feen  that  a  final! 
quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  from  the  decom- 
pofed  nitrous  air,  mud  have  mixed  with  this 
water.  See  the  prefent  volume,  p.  141. 

P.  232.  That  alkaline  air  will  not  diffolve 
copper  may  be  owing  to  its  being  already  fa- 
turated  with  phlogifton,  though  when  com¬ 
bined  with  water  it  does  diffolve  this  metal. 
This  compound,  of  alkaline  air  and  water, 
may  have  quite  different  properties  from  the 
alkaline  air  alone. 

lb.  Cauftic  alkali  may  require  phlogifton 
to  aflfume  the  form  of  air,  and  it  may  not 
be  eafy  to  find  any  fubftance  that  has  a  lefs 
affinity  with  it  than  this  alkali.  Or  the  al¬ 
kali  may  have  a  ftronger  affinity  with  water 
than  the  phlogifton. 


Remarks  on  the  third  volume . 

'  *  V  . 

P.  26.  It  is  very  poffible  that  the  water  in 
which  this  experiment  was  made  might 
contain  fome  fixed  air,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  is  readily  communicated  to  any  kind 
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of  air  that  is  made  to  pafs  through  it.  See 
vol.  iii,  p.  355. 

P.  42.  The  experiments  made  with  red  pre- 
cipitate  make  it  probable,  that  by  far  the 
greateft  part  of  the  air  confifts  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  or  rather  of  an  acid  principle  common 
to  it  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  fince  all  the  mercury 
may  be  revived  from  red  precipitate,  except 
about  one  twentieth  part. 

P.  54,  2.  The  nitrous  acid  in  the  folution 
of  copper  from  which  the  nitrous  air  is  ex¬ 
tracted  is  not  taken  into  the  account  of  this 
procefs,  and  therefore  there  may  be  much 
lefs  nitrous  acid  in  four  ounce  meafures  of  ni¬ 
trous  air  than  in  forty-two  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  air. 

P.  102,  2.  I  afterwards  found  air  in  the 
{talks  of  fome  plants  to  differ  in  quality  from 
the  external  air.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  313, 8cc. 

P.  128,  2.  It  is  imagined  that  nitrous  acid 
combined  with  water  has  a  flronger  affinity 
with  phlogifton  than  nitrous  acid  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  becaufe  it  feizes  upon  the  phlo¬ 
gifton  of  nitrous  air,  and  decompofes  it. 

Y  P.i  39> 
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P.  1.39 j  2  I  have  now  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  former  of  thefe  fuppofitions  is  the  true 
one,  or  that  this  kind  of  nitrous  air  in  which 
a  candle  burns  contains  a  redundancy  of  ni¬ 
trous  vapour,  aiffufed  through  the  air,  though 
lb  combined  with  fome  other  principle,  as  not 
to  (hew  any  mark  of  acidity,  when  imbibed 
by  water,  &c.  See  this  volume,  p.  133,203. 

P.  146.  The  nitrous  acid  vapour  muft,  I 
Ihould  imagine,  be  combined  with  fome  por¬ 
tion  of  phlogifton,  if  not  with  fome  other 
principle,  not  to  give  acidity  to  water. 

P.  165.  I  have  fince  found  that  nitrous  air 
contains  juft  the  fame  quantity  of  phlogifton 
with  inflammable  air,  bulk  for  bulk.  See 
vol.  iv.  p.  378. 

P.  201.  This  copious  prod  udion  of  nitrous 
from  water  impregnated  with  nitrous  vapour 
is  a  fad  of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  and  de¬ 
fer  ves  to  be  farther  attended  to. 

P.  230, 4.  The  calx  of  lead,  like  the  calces 
of  other  metals,  imbibes  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
a  little  water.  They  all  emit  them  again 
with  heat.  See  the  prefent  volume,  p.241. 

P.  267. 
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P.  267.  The  increafe  of  the  quantity  of 
inflammable  air  from  agitation  in  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  may  be  explained  by  my  having 
found  that  oil  of  turpentine  fometimes  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable 'quantity  of  inflammable 
air,  which  may  be  expelled  by  heat.  See 
voh  4.  p.  363.  i 

P*  298.  I  have  Since  difcovered  that  the 
colour  of  fpirit  of  fait  is  owing  to  fome  earthy 
matter  diffolved  in  it;  See  voL  4.  p,;  78,  8cc. 

P.  350,  3.  If,  as  is  now  faid  to  be  difco¬ 
vered  by  profeflor  Bergman*  fpirit  of  wine 
confifts  of  fixed  air  combined  with  the  acid 
of  fugar,  this  conclufion  is  not  juft.  There 
are  procefles,  however,  which  I  ftill  think 
prove  fixed  air  to  be  a  faftitious  thing,  espe¬ 
cially  the  phenomena  of  the  phlogiftication 
of  common  air,  becaufe  the  diminution  is 
completed  when  inflammable  air  is  fired  in 
it,  without  any  appearance  of  fixed  air. 

■*  « 

Remarks  on  the  fourth  volume . 

P.  77.  The  reafon  why  the  two  quanti¬ 
ties  of  air  occupy  lefs  fpace  when  they  are 
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made  to  pafs  up  the  tube  {lowly,  is  that 
thereby  the  water  has  a  better  opportunity 
of  abforbing  the  nitrous  air.  See  p.  180  of 
this  volume. 

P.  254.  It  will  be  found  that  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  this  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air 
did  not  proceed  any  farther  in  another  whole 
year.  See  p.  1 54  of  this  volume. 

P.  335.  When  I  wrote  the  former  part  of 
this  feftion,  I  concluded,  and  rightly,  that 
the  dephlogifticated  air  was  produced  by  the 
green  matter  in  the  water.  But  when  I  wrote 
the  fecond  part,  I  imagined  it  to  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  wa - 
ter itfelf  difpofingit  to  depofit  the  green  mat¬ 
ter.  It  will  be  feen  in  this  volume  that,  hav¬ 
ing  found  this  matter  to  be  a  plant,  1  pre- 
fently  fatisfied  myfelf,  that  this,  and  all  other 
plants,  are  capable,  by  means  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  light  upon  them,  to  depurate  the 
air  to  which  they  have  accefs,  and  thereby 
increafe  the  quantity  of  it. 

P.  458.  It  will  be  feen  in  this  volume,  p. 
83,  &c.  that  there  was  an  addition  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air  from  the  iron  filings  and  brim- 
ftone  in  this  procefs. 
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SECTION  XXXII 


A  fummary  View  of  all  the  mojl  remarkable 
Faffs  in  this  and  the  four  preceding  Volumes . 


PART  I. 


Faffs  relating  to  common  air, 

;  ■  .  ,  •  *  >  I  ?  I)  » 

OMMON  air  is  not  affefted  by  ftagna 


tion,  i.  161,  or  by  the  cryftallization  of 
nitre,  161,  2,  by  the  perfpiration  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  iv.  275,  v.  104,  or  by  fteam,  iv.  281, 

v-  1 35- 

Air  extracted  from  pure  water  is  generally 
purer  than  atmofpherical  air,  v.  168,  170. 

Many  kinds  of  effluvium  mix  with  it,  but 
do  not  incorporate  with  it,  i.  157,  2. 

Common  air  is  phlogifticated  and  dimi- 
nifhed  by  charcoal,  i.  129,  2,  by  the  calcina¬ 
tion  of  metals,  133,  by  paint,  138,  by  liver 
of  fulphur,  1 79,  2,  by  Homberg’s  pyrophorus, 
179,  3,  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  179,  4, 
by  cement  made  with  bees  wax  and  turpen¬ 
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tine  179,  5,  by  iron  which  has  been  expofed 
to  nitrous  air,  181,  2,  222,  by  the  ele&ric 
fpark,  iv.  284,  by  nitrous  ether,  ii.  330,  by 
the  converfion  of  the  blue  calx  of  iron  into 
red,  iv.  289,  by  the  folution  of  copper  in  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  becoming  blue,  288,  by  water 
frefh  diftilled,  293,  and  by  flowers,  311. 

,  ■  4 .  x 

Fifhes  phlogifticate  the  air  combined  with 
the  water  in  which  they  live,  iii.  341.  v.  136. 
They  die  in  water  impregnated  with  phlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  138.  * 

Common  air  is  diminifhed  by  candles  burn¬ 
ing  in  it  one  fifteenth,  or  one  fixteenth  of  its 
bulk,  n  44,  It  has  by  this  procefs  received 
about  one  third  of  the  phlogifton  that  it  is 
capable  of  receiving,  116,  2. 

The  diminution  of  common  air  by  iron 
filings  and  brimftone  is  between  one  fourth 
and  one-  fifth  of-  the  whole,  i.  105. 

It  may  be  repeatedly  diminifhed  by  nitrous 
•air,  and  again  clean  fed  by  agitation  in  water, 
till  the  whole-would  difappear,  i.  190,  2. 

Common  air  is  both  phlogifticated  and 
abforbed  by  oil  of  turpentine,  in.  94.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  phlogifticated  it  is  probable  that 

part 
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part  of  it  is  abforbed,  97.  It  is  liable  to  be 
abforbed  by  water,  and  the  remainder  is  par¬ 
tially  phlogifticated,  i.  158,  2. 

Common  air  is  improved  by  the  growth  of 
plants,  iv.  300,  307.  It  is  alfo  improved  by 
being  incorporated  with  water,  and  kept  there 
fome  time,  353. 

f  <  f  -  \  r?  '  r,  f  ’  r.  , 
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Fads  relating  to  dephlogisticated  tf/r. 

4  1  ,  ~  -  \  - 

1  I.  I  »  •  /  i  1  I  v  -  k  i 

Dephlogifticated  air  may  be  extracted  by 

heat  from  nitre,  i.  155,  v.  143,  from  alum,  i. 

•  * 

155,  from  precipitate  per  fe,  ii.  34,  from  mi- 

,  ’  ,  r  ^  ***•.  •  * 

nium,  37,  from  manganefe,  iv.  203,  and  from 
lapis  calaminaris,  206. 

It  is  found  in  the  bladders  of  fea  weed,  iv. 

f  *  ^  ^  T 

313,  in  water,  354,  466,  in  fea  water,  356, 
469. 

It  is  produced  by  a  green  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  water,  iv.  338,  but  not  without  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light,  342,  489,  v.  18. 

It  is  extracted  by  heat  from  red  precipi¬ 
tate,  ii.  35,  from  fpirit  of  nitre  and  any  kind 
v  Y  4  of 
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of  earth,  55.  The  fame  earth  may  be  ufed 
repeatedly  with  frefh  fpirit  of  nitre,  till  it 
vanifh,  56.  It  is  produced  in  the  greateft 
abundance  by  the  metallic  earths,  ii.  63,  af¬ 
ter  thefe  by  the  calcarious,  ib.  from  minium 
by  fpirit  of  nitre,  53,  from  the  earths  of 
all  the  metals,  iii.  6,  from  all  other  kinds  of 
earth,  28.  The  quantity  of  it  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre  made  ufe  of  in 
the  procefs,  ii.  378.  ;I  ; 

Dephlogifticated  air  may  be  extradted  by 
heat  from  green  vitriol,  iv.  213,  from  the 
other  metals  diflolved  in  vitriolic  acid,  226, 
from  blue  vitriol,  227,.  from  white  vitriol, 
228,  from  turbith  mineral,  230,  from  earthy 

■  I  ■*  h  *--*11-  •  ^  ....  ^  ^  * 

fubftances  united  with  vitriolic  acid,  226, 

» ■  *« . 

from  alum,  237,  from  quicklime  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  238.  •  r  ‘  f  }  ,:  T 

Dephlogifticated  air  cannot  be  procured 
from  any  earthy  matter  dilfolved  in  fpirit  of 
fait,  iv.  240;  but  it  may  be  procured  from 
fpirit  of  fait  impregnated  with  red  minium, 
which  would  yield  it  of  itfelf,  442  ;  but  not 
from  the  fame  acid  impregnated  from  the  fame 
minium  after  the  rednefs  had  been  taken 

away 
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away  by  a  previous  ajfujion  of  the  fame 
acid,  ib. 

An  extremely  pure  kind  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  is  procured  from  mercury  diffolved 
in  fpirit  of  nitre,  iv.  246. 

Dephlogifticated  air  is  heavier  than  com¬ 
mon  air,  ii.  94.  It  is  purer  than  common 
air,  or  fitter  for  the  combuftion  of  inflamma- 
ble  fubftances,  and  for  refpiration,  ii.  39,  &c. 
48,  8cc.  It  even  ferves  for  refpiration  longer 
than  the  degree  of  its  purity,  as  indicated  by 
the  teft  of  nitrous  air,  would  lead  us  to  fuf- 
peel,  v.  156.  Pyrophorus  is  fired  in  it,  iv. 
259.  It  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  iii.  336,  iv.  326,  v.  13. 

When  mercury  is  diffolved  in  fpirit  of 
nitre,  and  dephlogifticated  air  is  afterwards 
extracted  from  it  by  means  of  heat,  the  whole 
of  the  mercury  cannot  be  revived,  iv.  260. 

There  is  no  acidity  in  this  kind  of  air,  nor 
in  the  refiduum  of  red  lead,  out  of  which  it 
was  extracted,  ii.  373?  obferved  by  Mr.  Ma¬ 
gellan. 

Dephlogifticated  air  contributes  to  the  eafy  , 
formation  of  precipitate  per  fe,  v.  152. 
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PART  III. 

Faffs  relating  to  phlogisticated  ^/r. 
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Phlogifticated  air  is  produced  by  charging 
common  air  with  phlogifton,  i.  138,  by  the 
nitrous  acid  with  animal  fubftances,  ii.  146, 

It  is  lighter  than  common  air,  i.  46.  It 
differs  in  this  and  other  refpedls  from  fixed 
air,  Phihfophical  Empiricifm ,  p.  42. 

Phogifticated  air  is  reftored  by  vegetation, 
i.  49,  87,  iv.  299,  305,  v  12.  By  this  means 
provifion  is  made  for  leffening  the  effefts  of 
putrefaction  in  hot  countries,  the  putrefactive 
matter  in  water  ferving  for  the  nourifhment 
of  aquatic  plants,  v.  62.  Phlogifticated  air 
is  fomewhat  mended  by  agitation  in  yellow 
nitrous  acid,  iii.  128.  It  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
vey  it  to  any  great  diftance  in  the  fame  date, 
iv.  270. 

Several  infeCts  will  live  very  well  in  air 
tainted  with  putrefaction,  though  it  is  fatal 
to  all  animals  that  breathe  it,  i.  86. 
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Facts  relating  to  fixed  air.  v 
.  ■  ;  .  <  .  ; 

Fixed  air  is  not  yielded  by  pit  coal,  though 
the  afhes  of  it  contain  a  great  quantity  of  this 
air,iv.  393,  but  Bovey  coal  does  contain  fixed 

■  _  *  *  1  .  f  k  1  »  j  ;  j  t  i  i  *  ».'  )  j  1  ^  -Jr.  .  +  *  r 

air,  ib. 

Fixed  air  is  contained  in  faline  fubftances, 

■  *  ,  .t  L  • 

ij.  1 15,  in  vitriolated  tartar  and  Glauber  falts, 
v.  165,  in  alum,  ib.  It  is  extradted  from  the 
calces  of  metals  by  heat,  ii.  1 11,. and  from 
clay,  ii.  215.  A  great  quantity  of  it,  mixed 
with  inflammable  air,  is  contained  in  cream 
of  tartar,  iv.  403.  It  is  retained  obflinately 
by  cream  of  tartar  expofed  to  heat,  iv.  405. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  earth  that  Mr.  God- 
frey  obtained  from  water,  Philofophical  Em - 
piricifn ,  Advertifement . 

No  vitriolic  acid  contained  in  fixed  air  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  means  of  it,  fhewn  by  Mr.  Hey, 
i.  288.  Shewn  by  Mr.  Bewly  not  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  the  acid  by  which  it  is 
procured  from  calcarious  fubftances,  ii.  382. 
"Proved  by  him  to  be  a  particular  acid,  337. 

A  folu- 
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A  folution  of  mercury  in  fpirit  of  nitre 
yields  fixed  air  in  confequence  of  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  atmofphere,  iii.  352,  iv.  388. 
Wood  alhes  imbibe  fixed  air  from  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  iii.  353,  iv.  390;  lo  alfo  do  pitcoal 
alhes,  iv.  392;  but  it  is  not  attracted  by  bone 
allies,  394.  It  is  procured  from  pitcoal 
afhes  repeatedly  after  being  mixed  with  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  iii.  Preface  33.  It  is  alfo  gene¬ 
rated  repeatedly  from  wood  alhes  and  fpirit 
of  nitre,  iii.  31,  8cc.  and  from  minium  with 
fpirit  of  nitre,  35.  Fixed  air  is  procured 
from  fpirit  of  wine  and  fpirit  of  nitre,  350; 
as  alfo  from  vitriolic  acid  and  fpirit  of  wine, 
iv.  384,  and  from  vitriolic  acid  and  ether, 

386' 

The  refiduum  of  fixed  air  is  the  fame  thing 
with  phlogifticated  common  air,  ii.  331.  It 
has  a  refiduum  not  imbibed  by  water  after 
being  expelled  from  water,  219. 

A  great  quantity  of  fixed  air  is  procured 
from  mice  putrefying  in  water,  iii.  340. 

It  feems  to  be  depofited  from  common 
air  by  burning  inflammable  fubftances  in  it 
i.  44,  but  not  when  brimftone  is  burned, 
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45.  It  is  found  in  common  air  reftored  by 
agitation  in  water,  and  then  phlogifticated 
by  nitrous  air,  ii.  218,  and  in  all  cafes  in 
which  dephlogifticated  air  is  procured,  even 
from  precipitate  per  fe  217.  Lefs  fixed  air 
is  difcovered  in  common  air  when  it  is  phlo¬ 
gifticated  by  refpiration,  than  by  putrefac¬ 
tion  v.  in,  118.  None  is  found  when  it  is 
phlogifticated  by  the  firing  of  inflammable 
air  124. 

Fixed  air  contained  in  water  is  eafily  im¬ 
parted  to  any  kind  of  air  that  is  tranl'mitted 
through  it,  iii.  355.  It  is  difcharged  from 
water  by  removing  the  prefture  of  the  at- 
molphere  i.  34.  It  is  not  imbibed  by  ice, 
33.  It  does  not  of  itfelf  diflolve  iron,  215. 

One  meafure  of  fixed  air  faturates  almoft: 
three  meafures  of  alkaline  air,  iii.  293.  It 
changes  red  rofe  leaves  white  i.  36.  iii.  316. 
It  is  fatal  to  vegetables  i.  36.  iii.  308,  but 
not  foon  fatal  to  infefts,  i.  36. 

Water  impregnated  with  fixed  air  is  fatal 
to  vegetables  which  have  their  leaves  in  it  iii, 
321.  It  kills  the  plants  which  have  their 
roots  in  it,  iv.  329.  It  kills  fifties,  ii.  231. 

It 
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It  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  flefh  meat* 
obferved  by  Sir  William  Lee,  iv.  461, 

Fixed  air  becomes  phlogifticated  air  by  the 
eleCtric  fpark  taken  in  it,  i.  248,  2. 

A  faline  lubftance  is  formed  by  fixed  air 
with  the  earth  of  alum,  iv.  445. 

A  clyfter  of  fixed  air,  adminiftered  by 
Mr,  Hey,  cures  a  putrid  fever  i,  292,  Suc- 
cefsfully  adminiftered  in  a  putrid  difeafe  by 
Dr.  Warren,  ii,  375.  The  efficacy  of  it  in  pu¬ 
trid  difeafes  obferved  by  Dr.  Dobfon,  ii.  369 
Various  medicinal  ufes  of  it  by  Dr.  Percival 
i,  300.  Water  impregnated  with  it  propo- 
fed  by  Dr.  Percival  as  a  folvent  for  the  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  ii,  360.  A  neutral  fait  com- 
pofed  by  it  recommended  to  the  faculty  by 
Mr.  Bewly,  346,  398.  An  application  'of 
fixed  air  relieves  an  inflamed  breaft,  obferv¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Adam  Walker,  iv,  464.  Blood 
is  not  coagulated  by  it,  obferved  by  Dr 
Falconer,  i.  315. 
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PART  V. 

Faffs  relating  to  infiammable  air . 

Inflammable  air  difcovered  in  the  bottom 
of  (landing  water,  related  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
i-32r* 

It  is  procured  from  regulus  of  antimony 
in  marine  acid,  iii.  255,  from  metals  by  the 
vegetable  acid,  256,  from  cream  of  tartar, 
together  with  fixed  air,  iv.  403,  more  of  it 
from  fteel  than  from  iron,  iii.  166,  from 
copper  by  the  marine  acid,  i.  144,  from  lead 
by  the  fame  acid,  145,  from  iron  by  heat,  ii. 
107,  from  iron  filings  and  brimftone  in  a 
warm  place,  iii.  258,  and  alfo  in  time  in  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  v. 
83,  from  zinc  and  brimftone  in  a  warm 
place,  iii.  259,  from  a  folution  of  galls  with 
iron  filings,  iv.  361. 

Inflammable  air  is  procured  by  taking  the 
eledlric  fpark  in  oil,  i.  244,  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
245,  and  in  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  ib. 
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Theele&ric  fpark  taken  in  alkaline  air  pro¬ 
duces  three  times  the  quantity  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  v.  218. 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  it  was  extradled 
from  oil  of  turpentine,  iv.  363.  It  was  in- 
creafed  by  agitation  in  oil  of  turpentine,  iii 
266,  and  alfo  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  in  the 
fame  degree,  ib.  After  this,  its  inflammabi¬ 
lity  was  much  leffened,  ib. 

A  fpecies  of  temporary  inflammable  air  was 
made  by  Dr.Ingenhoufz  from  ether,  iv.  474. 

Inflammable  air  contains  the  fame  quanti¬ 
ty  of  phlogifton  with  nitrous  air,  bulk  for 
bulk,  iv.  378.  It  contains  no  acid,  364,  377. 
Water  impregnated  with  it  does  not  turn  the 
juice  of  turnfole  red,  iii.  268. 

Inflammable  air  recently  made  has  a  fmell 
according  to  the  fubftance  from  which  it  is 
extrafled,  i.  57. 

It  is  not  affefted  by  the  eledtric  fpark,  iv. 
367.  The  colour  of  an  eleftric  fpark  taken 
in  it  is  red,  i.  6 1 .  It  is  fired  by  Mr.  Volta  with 

*  I 

an  electric  fpark,  iii.  382. 

Inflammable  air,  by  long  (landing  in  water, 
is  much  diminifhed  in  bulk,  and  becomes 

phlogifticated 
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phlogifticated  air,  i.  59.  Thisprocefs  is  ac¬ 
celerated  when  the  water  has  been  boiled,  67, 
and  by  agitation,  68. 

Inflammable  air  mixed  with  the  fumes  of 
fpirit  of  nitre,  is  fired  at  one  explofion,  i.  65. 
When  it  is  agitated  in  pale  fpirit  of  nitre  the 
quantity  of  it  is  increafed,  and  it  is  fired  with 
a  ftill  greater  explofion,  iii.  262.  If  the  ni¬ 
trous  vapour  continue  long  in  it,  the  vapour 
is  reimbibed  by  the  acid,  and  the  inflammable 
air  is  fired  as  ufual,  264. 

Inflammable  air  mixed  with  fixed  air  burns 
with  a  blue  flame,  ii.  jio.  With  nitrous  air 
it  burns  with  a  green  flame,  i.  1 1 7. 

When  inflammable  air  is  made  refpirable 
by  agitation  in  water,  and  is  then  phlogifti¬ 
cated  by  nitrous  air,  it  does  not  make  lime 
water  turbid,  i.  188. 

Inflammable  air  is  diminilhed  by  florid 
blood,  iii.  76.  It  is  decompofed  by  flint 
glafs,  in  a  red  heat,  making  the  glafs  black, 
iv.  368.  The  tranfparency  of  the  glais  is 
reftored  by  heating  minium  in  it,  376.  In¬ 
flammable  air  is  imbibed  by  water,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  again  by  heat,  in  the  fame  ftate,  iii. 
267 .  When  imbibed  by  charcoal,  it  comes 
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out  lefs  inflammable,  but  that  which  is  not 
imbibed  is  as  inflammable  as  ever,  iv.  378. 
It  is  imbibed  by  the  willow  plant,  322. 

Common  air  is  phlogifticated  by  decom- 
pofing  inflammable  air  in  its  nafcent  ftate, 


v.  92. 

When  animal  fubftances  putrefy,  all  the 
inflammable  air  they  yield  is  extricated  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  of  the  fixed  air,  iii.  343,  v.  79. 

Alimentary  fubftances  yield  inflammable 
air  by  putrefaction,  v.  65  ;  but  do  not  parf 
with  it  in  boiling,  74. 

Inflammable  air  is  fatal  to  animals,  i.  62, 
benumbs  wafps  and  other  infefts,  but  does 
not  kill  them,  247. 

Its  refractive  power  is  greater  than  that 
of  common  air,  obferved  by  Mr.  Warltire, 
iii.  365. 


PART-  VI. 

\  '  •  * 

Faffs  relating  to  nitrous  air . 

Nitrous  air  is  procured  by  diflolving  feveral 
metals  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  i.  110,  from  lead,  ii. 
1 74.  Twice  as  much  is  got  from  mercury 

after 
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after  it  is  completely  diflolved  in  fpirit  of  ni¬ 
tre,  than  during  the  folution,  iv.  266.  On¬ 
ly  one  third  of  the  quantity  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  is  procured  from  the  fame  folution, 
ib.  Some  remarkable  phenomena  attend 
the  folution  of  iron  in  nitrous  acid  with  re- 
IpeCl  to  the  production  of  air,  iii.  169. 

The  quantity  of  nitrous  air  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the 
fame  metal  is  diffolved,  iii.  168.  But  the 
quantity  of  it  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  with  which  the  acid  is 
nfually  diluted,  in  order  to  diflblve  any  par¬ 
ticular  metal,  fl.225.  Rut  though  water  may 
poflibly  enter  into  the  compofition  of  it,  v. 
171,  there  is  no  water  difcovered  in  the  de- 
compofition  of  it,  172.  Almoft  three  times 
as  much  is  procured  from  iron,  as  from  cop¬ 
per,  iii.  166.  It  is  procured  from  liquid  fub¬ 
ftances  containing  phlogifton,  ii.  124,  from 
gums,  8cc.  ii.  125,  from  charcoal,  137.  It 
is  yielded  by  vegetable  fubftances  more  than 
by  animal  ones,  142.  Of  animal  fubftances 
it  is  moft  readily  yielded  by  fat,  and  the 
brain,  157. 
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Nitrous  air  is  produced  by  impregnating 
diftilled  water  with  nitrous  vapour,  iii.  199, 
and  alfo  with  a  pure  vapour  of  nitrous  acid, 
without  the  folution  of  any  metal,  iv.  66. 

Nitrous  air  diminifhes  common  air  about 
one  fifth,  and  itfelf  wholly  difappears,  i.  1 10. 
It  diminifhes  no  air  but  refpirable  air,  114. 

Nitrous  air  is  not  changed  by  keeping  two 
years  in  a  phial  clofe  corked,  iii.  358.  It  is 
not  changed  by  being  expofed  to  heat  in  a 
flint  glafs  tube  hermetically  fealed,  iv.  46. 
Nor  when  confined  with  water  in  the  fame 
circumftances,  v.  177.  Nor  by  expanfioa 
with  heat  over  quickfilver,  and  mixed  with 
water,  iv.  46. 

Nitrous  air  is  not  heavier  than  common 

>  \  i  f  l 

air,  i.  119. 

The  nitrous  acid  that  enters  into  the  cop¬ 
per  is  fix  times  as  much  as  enters  into  the  ni¬ 
trous  air  produced  by  the  folution  of  it, 

iii.  163. 

Nitrous  air  is  imbibed  by  water,  and  is  ex¬ 
pelled  again  by  heat,  without  any  change  of 
property,  iii.  109.  It  is  alfo  expelled  from 
water  by  freezing,  359,  The  refiduum  that 

is 
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is  not  imbibed  by  water  is  phlogifticated  air, 
i.'  120;  but  after  much  agitation  in  water  it 
becomes  refpirable  air,  and  is  diminifhed  by 
frefh  nitrous  air,  189,  and  without  form¬ 
ing  any  ineruftation  when  the  procefs  is 
made  in  lime  Water,  iyo.  Water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  nitrous  air  depofits  a  fediment 
when  it  is  frozen,  iii.  559. 

Water  made  blue  with  the  juice  of  turn- 
fole  becomes  red  by  being  impregnated  with 
nitrous  air,  iii.  108.  In  other  refpefls  it  is 
not  fen  fib ly  acid,  till  it  be  decompofed  by 
common  air,  as  obferved  by  Mr.  Bewly, 
i.  318  ;  but  by  the  decompofition  of  much 
nitrous  air  in  con  tael  with  water  a  ftrong 
nitrous  acid  may  be  procured,  320.  Four 
ounces  and  a  half  of  water  will  receive  the 
nitrous  acid  from  three  hundred  ounce  mea- 
fnres  of  nitrous  air,  when  it  becomes  blue, 
iii.  161.  The  acid  in  this  water  is  extremely 
volatile,  iii.  162. 

An  impregnation  of  nitrous  air  gives 
a  purple  colour  to  vitriolic  acid,  iii.  129,  and 
a  blue  colour  to  fpirit  of  fait,  ib.  It  is  al- 
fo  abforbed  by  radical  vinegar,  and  by  wa¬ 
ter  impregnated  with  vitriolic  acid  air,  130. 
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It  gives  a  green  colour  to  a  blue  lolution  of 
copper  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  v,  176. 

Nitrous  air  agitated  in  nitrons  acid  is  made, 
in  a  confiderable  degree,  refpirable,  iii.  128. 

When  nitrous  air  is  kept  in  a  bladder,  it 
never  diminifhes  any  kind  of  air  without 
an  appearance  of  fixed  air,  i,  191,  214. 
Water  impregnated  with  it  fometimes  makes 
a  depofit  of  white  matter,  iii.  104. 

Nitrous  air  refills  putrefaction,  i.  123. 
It  preferves  animal  fubftances,  but  not  long 
in  a  ftate  fit  for  culinary  purpofes,  iy.  69* 
Bile  impregnated  with  it  is  long  preferved 
from  putrefa&ion,  74. 

Nitrous  air  is  fatal  to  plants,  i,  119.  even 
to  the  willow  plant,  v.  13,  and  to  infe&s, 
.i.  226. 

Nitrous  air  becomes  phlogiflicated  air 
when  diminifhed  by  long  keeping  in  water, 
iv.  62.  When  imbibed  by  charcoal,  both 
the  remainder,  and  that  which  is  expelled 
from  the  charcoal,  by  water,  is  phlogifficated 
air,  iv.  454.  It  is  diminifhed  to  one  fourth 
by  iron  filings  and  brimftone,  i.  118,  much 
more  by  liver  of  fulphur,  219.  When  de~ 
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compofed  by  iron  filings  and  brimftone,  it 
imparts  no  acidity  to  the  water  in  contact 
with  it,  iii.  143,  146. 

Nitrous  air  is  decompofed  by  pyrophorus, 
iv.  64,  by  nitrous  vapour,  ii.  1  70.  It  is  ab- 
forbed  in  a  very  great  quantity  by  the  nitrous 
acid,  iii.  122.  It  is  diminfhed  by  florid  blood 
76.  It  is  decompofed  by  a  folution  of  green 
vitriol,  iii.  Preface,  33.  In  this  procefs  the 
folution  becomes  black,  iv.  48,  and  this  is 
the  fame  whether  the  nitrous  air  has  been 
got  from  iron  or  copper,  50.  The  folution 
recovers  its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  air, 
which  it  phlogifticates,  52. 

Nitrous  air  is  decompofed  by  olive  oil, 
which  is  coagulated  by  it,  iv.  75.  It  is  rea¬ 
dily  abforbed  by  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
takes  more  than  ten  times  its  bulk  of  this 
air,  iii.  112.  It  is  abforbed  by  ether,  1 1 5,  by 
alkaline  liquors,  1 18,  by  fpirit  of  wine,  1 19. 

Nitrous  air  is  diminifhed  by  being  kept  in 
a  bladder  alternately  moift  and  dry,  iii.  155. 
The  water  in  contact  with  it  in  this  procefs 
is  very  acid,  157. 
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This  air  is  diminifhed  very  much  by  the 
eleftric  fpark,  i.  223.  iv.  64. 

K  great  proportion  of  nitrous  air  becomes 
phlogifticated  air  immifcible  in  water  by 
long  keeping,  v*  178. 


Faffs  relating  to  dephlogisticated  Ni¬ 
trous  air . 

« 

Nitrous  air  is  partially  dephlogifticated 
by  long  expofure  to  iron,  i.  215,  v.  194,  203. 
This  dephlogifticated  nitrous  air  is  procured 
immediately  by  the  folution  of  tin,  iii.  17, 
24,  by  the  folution  of  iron  with  heat,  133  ; 
but  in  this  cafe  it  burns  more  like  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  134.  It  is  alfo  procured  by  the 
folution  of  zinc,  135.  It  is  produced  in 
great  plenty  by  a  folution  of  copper  upon 
iron,  v.  200.  It  is  procured  from  iron  fil¬ 
ings  and  brimftone  by  nitrous  air  before  it 
becomes  phlogifticated  air,  iii.  141.  It  is 
procured  fuddenly  after  a  confiderable  dimi¬ 
nution  of  nitrous  air,  iv.  56.  The  flower 
the  procefs  is,  the  more  of  the  nitrous  air 
will  become  phlogifticated,  57. 

Dephlogifticated 
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Dephlogifticated  nitrous  air  is  procured  in 
great  purity  by  making  water  imbibe  it,  and 
then  expelling  it  again  by  heat,  v.  213.  It 
becomes  purer  air  by  being  kept  united  to 
water,  214. 

Alkaline  air  does  not  affect  this  air,  v.  216; 
nor  is  the  colour  of  juice  of  turnfole  changed 
by  it.  When  abforbed  by  water,  it  imparts 
no  acidity  to  it,  iii.  143,  146. 

.  •  1 

PART  VII. 

Faffs  relating  to  marine  acid  air. 

\  %  , 

Marine  acid  air  is  procured  by  heat  from 
fpirit  of  fait,  i.  146,  and  from  fait  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  229. 

It  confifts  of  the  marine  acid  in  a  ftate  of 
vapour,  i.  147,  and  probably  contains  phlogif- 
ton,ii.  5.  It  is  heavier  than  common  air,  i. 
241.  It  is  converted  into  a  white  fubftance 
by  heat,  in  a  glafs  tube  hermetically  fealed, 
iv.  toi. 

With  alkaline  air  it  forms  the  common  fal 
ammoniac,  i.  1  70.  One  meafure  of  this  air 
abforbs  i  x  - 6th  of  alkaline  air,  iii.  294. 

Marine 
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Marine  acid  air  extinguifhes  a  candle  \vith 
a  bl  tie  flame,  i.  147.  It  diflolves  iron,  149. 
It  diflolves  fulphur  and  nitre,  149.  It  coagu¬ 
lates  oils,  150.  It  diflolves  ice,  140.  It 
makes  camphor  fluid,  235.  It  makes  blue 
vitriol  green,  237.  It  diflolves  white  vitriol, 
ib.  It  deprives  borax  of  its  water,  ii.  238. 

It  makes  inflammable  air  with  many  fub- 
ftances  containing  phlogifton,  i.  149,  with 
wood,  dry  flefh,  See.  231,  with  quick  lime* 
23B.  It  alfo  forms  a  permanent  air  with 
liver  of  fulphur,  ii.  233.  It  is  a  little  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  eleftric  fpark,  239. 

United  with  water  it  forms  the  marine 
acid,  i.  148,  and  then  appears  to  be  twice  as 
as  water,  ib.  It  is  imbibed  by  ether* 


PART  VIII. 

•  % 

Faffs  relating  to  vitriolic  acid  air . 

Vitriolic  acid  air  is  procured  by  heating  in 
oil  of  vitriol  almoft  any  fubftance  that  con¬ 
tains  phlogifton,  ii.  2,  &c.  but  not  from 

gold 
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gold  or  platina,  20.  It  extlnguifhes  a  can- 

$ 

die  without  any  particular  colour,  7.  It  is 
heavier  than  common  air,  7,  and  than  alka¬ 
line  air,  9. 

Vitriolic  acid  air  phlogifticates  common 
air,  ii.  10.  It  will  not  diflodge  the  nitrous 
acid,  or  the  marine  acid,  from  any  folid  fub- 
Itance  in  which  they  are  contained,  11.  It 
diffolves  camphor,  13.  It  deprives  borax  of 
its  water,  14. 

Sulphur  is  formed  from  water  impregna¬ 
ted  with  vitriolic  acid  air  in  a  long  continu¬ 
ed  heat,  iv.  124.  White  cryftalsare  fonr^d 
in  a  glafs  tube,  containing  vitriolic  acid  air 
expofed  to  heat,  131. 

Vitriolic  acid  air  uniting  with  alkaline 
air  makes  vitriolic  ammoniac  ii.  9.  A  yel¬ 
low  fubftance  is  produced  at  the  fame  time, 
22  ;  but  it  becomes  white  by  expofure  to  the 
common  air,  iii.  277.  One  meafure  of 
this  air  fat  urates  two  of  alkaline  air,  292. 

Vitriolic  acid  air  united  with  water  makes 
volatile  vitriolic  acid,  ii,  7,  Water  imbibes  ten 
times  more  marine  acid  air  than  the  vitriolic, 
iii.  275  ;  but  when  fully  impregnated  with  ei¬ 
ther 
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ther  of  them,  it  will  not  take  any  of  the 
other  276.  Water  impregnated  with  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  air  in  time  diffolves  fome  metals, 
and  yields  inflammable  air,  273.  Alum  is 
formed  by  earth  of  alum  and  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  this  air,  iv.  123.  Water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  this  air  freezes  without  lofing  its 
air,  iii,  361. 

Whale  oil  imbibes  fix  or  eight  times  its 
bulk  of  this  air,  and  becomes  red,  iii,  278. 
Oli  ve  oil  imbibes  the  fame  quantity,  and 
becomes  firft  colourlefs,  but  afterwards  of 
an  orange  colour,  ib.  Oil  of  turpentine  al- 
fo  imbibes  this  air,  and  affumes  an  amber 
colour,  ib. 

The  eleflric  fpark  taken  in  vitriolic  acid 
air,  confined  by  quickfilver,  produces  a  black 
fubftance,  ii.  239.  It  is  produced  by  explo- 
fions,  when  much  more  electric  matter  than 
they  confift  of  will  not  do  it,  iii.  281.  The 
vitriolic  acid  air  is  diminilhed  by  this  pro- 
cels,  280,  This  black  matter  is  the  fame 
whether  the  air  was  produced  from  copper, 
quickfilver,  or  any  other  fubftance,  282. 
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PART  IX. 

Faffs  relating  to  fluor  acid  air. 

Fluor  acid  air  is  procured  by  diflblving 
the  fluor  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  ii.  190.  It  is 
capable  of  being  confined  by  quickfilver,  189. 

Water  faturated  with  this  air  gives  out 
an  air  that  has  all  the  properties  of  vitriolic 
acid  air,  ii.  207.  Water  and  alkaline  air 
require  the  fame  quantity  both  of  vitriolic 
acid  air,  and  of  fluor  acid  air,  to  faturate 
them,  iii.  289.  Something  fimilar  to  this 
air  is  procured  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  Mr. 
Canton’s  phofphorus,  ii.  212  ;  but  this  may 
perhaps  be  fulphur  formed  in  the  folution 
and  fublimed,  iii.  287. 

This  air  extinguilhes  a  candle,  ii.  197. 
It  forms  a  white  fubftance  with  alkaline  air, 
ib.  One  meafure  cf  this  air  faturates  two 
meafures  of  alkaline  air,  iii.  292. 

Very  little  of  this  air  is  abforbed  by  quick 
lime,  or  chalk,  ii.  200.  It  is  abforbed  by 

k  i  *  -  '  i 

charcoal. 
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charcoal,  ruft  of  Iron,  and  alum,  200.  It 
diflolves  nitre,  20 \.  Borax  becomes  foft  in 
it,  204.  Fluor  acid  air  confined  in  a  glafs 
tube,  and  heated,  corrodes  it  very  much, 
iv.  434. 

Water  admitted  to  floor  acid  air  becomes 
acid,  and  a  white  fubftance,  called  the  fluor 
cruft,  is  depofited,  iL  190.  Water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  this  air  will  not  freeze,  >h.36i, 
except  with  a  great  degree  of  cold,  iv.  443. 

This  air  is  imbibed  by  fpirit  of  wine,  ii. 
199,  by  vitriolic  and  nitrous  ether,  ib.  and 
by  oil  of  turpentine,  199,  21 1. 

- 

PART  X. 

Faffs  relating  to  alkaline  air. 

Alkaline  air  is  produced  by  heat  from 
cauftic  volatile  alkali,  i.  164,  and  alfo  from 
lal  ammoniac  and  flaked  lime,  166.  It  con- 
fifts  of  volatile  alkali  in  the  form  of  air,  164. 

Alkaline  air  is  heavier  than  inflammable 
air,  i.  176 ;  but  lighter  than  marine  acid  air, 

-  '  ib, 
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lb.  It  does  not  unite  with  oils,  172-  It 
takes  water  from  alum,  174.  It  diflolves  ice, 
176.  It  will  not  diffolve  copper,  ii.  232. 

The  eledlric  fpark  taken  in  alkaline  air 
produces  inflammable  air,  ii.  239,  and  the 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  is  three  times 
that  of  the  alkaline  air,  v.  21-8,  See . 

Uniting  with  fixed  air,  it  makes  the  mild 
volatile  alkali,  i.  171;  with  marine  acid  air 
it  makes  the  common  fal  ammoniac,  1  70, 
205,  &c.  with  water  it  is  the  volatile  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  167. 

Of  this  air  there  was  abforbed 
By  fluor  acid  air,  1  ip-2oth  oz.  meafureSo 
Vitriolic  acid  air,  2 
Marine  acid  air,  1  i-6th 
Fixed  air,  -  1  6-7 ths,  Vol.  iii.  294. 

/ 

PART  XI. 

*  Falls  relating  to  the  nitrous  acid. 

The  nitrous  acid  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  air  for  a  fhort  time,  without  being 
fo  much  loaded  with  phlogifton  as  to  form 

nitrous 
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nitrous  air,  ii.  1 6 8 .  The  vapour  of  this 
jacid  is  colourlefs,  172.  It  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  combined  with  phlogifton  without  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  confined  in  glafs  veflels,  iii, 
186.  This  nitrous  acid  vapour  becomes  of 
a  deeper  vapour  by  heat,  187.  The  phlo¬ 
gifton  leaves  it  to  join  with  the  air  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  192.  Its  rednefs  difap- 
pears  when  combined  with  a  little  water,- 
196.  Water  impregnated  with  nitrous  va¬ 
pour  emits  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  air, 

1 98  ;  and  alfo  when  it  is  previoufly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  vitriolic  air,  222. 

Water  impregnated  with  nitrous  vapour 
fir  ft  becomes  blue,  and  then  green,  when  the 
production  of  nitrous  air  ceafes;  afterwards 
it  is  yellow,  iii.  198.  Water  is  increafed  in 
bulk  one  third  by  this  impregnation,  202., 
The  nitrous  vapour  with  which  water  is  im¬ 
pregnated  is  exceedingly  volatile,  203,  204. 
Nitrous  acid  thus  made  contains  more  phlo¬ 
gifton  than  the  common  fort,  205.  It  makes 
no  depofit  when  mixed  with  a  folution  of 
filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  ib. 

Nitrous  vapour  is  imbibed  by  animal  oils, 
and  emitted  again  by  heat  in  the  form  of 

phlogifticated 
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phlogifticated  air,  iii.  182.  Oils  impreg¬ 
nated  with  nitrous  vapour  become  red,  but 
they  are  blue  while  hot,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
procefs,  208.  Nitrous  ether  is  made  by  im¬ 
pregnating  fpirit  of  wine  with  nitrous  va¬ 
pour,  213.  The  nitrous  vapour  feizes  upon 
the  water  of  alum,  229, 

Nitrous  vapour  is  imbibed  by  red  lead, 
which  then  becomes  white,  iii.  230.  The 
effedt  is  the  fame  whether  the  vapour  has 
been  produced  by  the  folution  of  bifmuth,or  of 
iron,  iv.  36.  All  metallic  calces  have  a  ftrong 
affinity  with  the  nitrous  acid,  and  when 
united  with  it  become  white,  v.  236,  See . 
Thefe  nitrated  calces  may  be  procured  by  di- 
ftilling  the  folutions  of  thefe  metals,  238. 
When  the  acid  is  expelled  from  them  by 
heat,  they  will  attradl  it  again,  241. 

Solutions  of  copper  and  mercury  in  nitrous 
acid,  in  a  confined  and  long  continued  heat, 
from  faline  fubftances  that  are  not  deliquef- 
cent,  iv.  489.  A  folution  of  iron  is  much 
fooner  converted  into  fuch  a  fait,  v.  234. 

Nitrous  vapour  is  imbibed  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  feparated  from  it  by  water,  iii.  218.  Oil 

A  a  of 
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of  vitriol  faturated  with  it  is  cryftallized 
with  it,  ivi  26,  450.  All  the  liquid  in  the 
compofition  isthen  pure  fpirit  of  nitre,  33.  If 
phlogifton  be  contained  in  the  oil  of  vitriol* 
it  paffes  into  this  nitrous  acid,  452. 

Nitrous  vapour  converts  fpirit  of  fait  into 
the  beft  aqua  regia,  iii.  219.  It  makes  va¬ 
rious  changes  in  feveral  fluid  fuhftances, 
iv.  38. 

Spirit  of  nitre  may  be  procured  almoft  co- 
lourlefs  by  a  careful  diftillation  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  iv.  453.  From  being  of  a  deep 
orange,  it  becomes  green  by  long  keeping, 
453  ;  afterwards  of  a  deep  blue,  454.  But 
if  it  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  it  becomes 
orange  coloured  again,  ib. 

Nitrous  acid  phlogifti cates  common  air,  ii. 
163,  167.  It  has  the  fame  effedt  when  it  is 
quite  colourlefs,  iv.  25.  Heat  deepens  the 
colour  of  this  acid,  iii,  249.  Its  colour  is 
univerfally  owing  either  to  phlogifton,  or 
heat,  iv.  2. 

The  nitrous  acid  diflolves  aftringent  vege¬ 
tables  with  great  rapidity,  iii,  1 70.  The 
pale  acid,  in  diffolving  copper,  yields  lefs  ni¬ 
trous 
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trous  air  atfirft,  and  mod  afterwards;  where¬ 
as  the  fmoaking  fpirit  yields  the  moil  air  at 
firft,  and  makes  a  hiding  aoife  when  mixed 
with  water,  245.  This  acid  gives  more  ni¬ 
trous  air  by  the  folution  of  metals,  when  it 
has  been  volatilized,  by  being  heated  together 
with  earthy  fubftances,  than  it  does  by  the 
folution  of  the  fame  metals  without  being 
volatilized,  44,  50,  51,  357.  The  fame  ef- 
fe£t  is  produced  when  the  acid  is  volatilized 
by  the  folution  of  bifmuth,  and  then  imbibed 
by  water,  250,  356. 

Nitrous  acid  is  not  eafily  combined  v/ith 
water  after  being  volatilized,  iii.  48,  253.  It 
is  phlogifticated  and  volatilized  by  nitrous 
air,  126,  441. 

A  white  fubftance  is  produced  when  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  is  heated  a  long  time  in  glafs  tubes 
hermetically  fealed,  iv.  21.  When  this  acid 
is  mixed  with  the  vitriolic,  and  iron  is  dif- 
folved  by  them,  the  firfl  produce  is  nitrous 
air,  and  the  fecond  inflammable,  iii.  171. 
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PART  XIL 
Faffs  relating  to  the  marine  acidv 

Marine  acid  has  the  fame  affinity  with 
earthy  fubftances,  whether  combined  with 
water,  or  in  the  form  of  air,  iv.  459. 

The  colour  of  marine  acid  is  owing  to 
earthy  impregnations,  iv.  79.  A  different 
fubftance  generally  gives  it  a  different  colour, 
86.  The  colour  of  it  is  difcharged  by  the 
coal  of  cream  of  tartar,  109,  by  liver  of  ful- 
phur,  1 1 1,  and  by  flowers  of  zinc,  112.  It 
recovers  its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  air,  if  it 
has  been  difcharged  by  liver  of  fulphur,  1 1 2r 
but  not  if  it  has  been  difcharged  by  flowers 
of  zinc,  45 -8* 

The  marine  acid  faturated  with  the  ruft  of 
iron  depofits  fomething  when  it  is  hot,  iv. 
103,  as  alfo  do  other  faturated  folutions  of 
this  acid,  ib.  An  incruftation  is  made  in 
glafs  tubes  hermetically  fealed,  containing  a 
faturated  folution  of  common  fait,  expofed  to 
a  continued  heat,  106. 


The 
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The  marine  acid  when  hot  diffolves  glafs, 
iv.  93. 

The  marine  acid  is  dephlogifticated  by  the 
calces  of  lead  and  manganefe,  fo  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  yielding  any  marine  acid  air  that 
can  be  confined  by  mercury,  v.  252. 

‘  m*  ■  .  .  J  . 

PART  xm. 

Mifcellaneous  Faffs  relating  to  acids. 

% 

Vitriolic  acid  is  coagulated  by  quicklime, 
ii.  229.  It  depofits  an  earthy  matter  at  the 
firft  diftillation,  but  not  afterwards,  iv.  1 16, 

A  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids, 

?  " 

■k  *  , 

though  feparately  coloured,  becomes  colour- 
lefs,  and  a  white  depofit  is  always  made,  iv. 
439.  The  nitrous  acid  entirely  efcapes  from 
this  mixture,  v.  243,  but  more  readily  when 
it  is  expofed  to  nitrous  air,  246. 

The  phofphoric  acid  is  not  convertible  in- 
to  air,  iv.  135,  not  even  with  fubftances  con¬ 
taining  phlogifton,  ib.  It  yields  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  with  minium,  136. 
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.  PART  XIV. 

t  \  i  *  ,f  9  \  ' 

Mifcellaneous  facts  relating  to  airJ 

•  ft  *  •  •  •  i 

.  .  1.  •  v**  j  ”  :  :  ‘  .  i  ■  .  ■  .  *.-»•;  ■  • : 

No  air  is  produced  from  radical  vinegar, eveq 
with  any  fubftance  containing  phlogifton,  iii. 
329 ;  or  from  fmoking  fpirit  of  Libavius,  330 ; 
none  from  cauftic  alkali  and  any  metal,  332 ; 
none  from  fpirit  of  wine,  or  fpirit  ofwine^and 
camphor,  ib.  The  principle  of  fmell  does, 
not  feem  to  be  capable  of  being  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  air,  ib,  No  air  is  procured  from 

■  •  k  1  . 

concentrated  nitrous  acid  and  copper,  iv.  441, 
^lore  inflammable  air  is  procured  from 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  by  a  quick 

than  by  a  flow  procefs,  i.  56,  iii.  255.  More 

: 

dephlogifticated  air  is  alfo  produced  in  the 
fame  manner,  337. 

Different  kinds  of  air  that  have  no  affinity 
do  not,  when  mixed  together,  feparate  fpon- 
taneoufiy,  but  continue  diffufed  through  each 

* 1  i  • ».  «  ■*  *  “■  ^  • 

other,  iii.  3or,iv.  432. 

The  different  kinds  of  air  are  expanded  by 

the  addition  of  ten  degrees  of  heat  according 

tq 
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to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  in  the  follow^ 
ing  proportion. 


i  1 1< 1 


Common  air 

- 

1.32 

Inflammable  air 

** 

2.05 

Nitrous  air 

2.02 

Fixed  air 

2.20 

Marine  acid  air 

** 

J-33 

Dephlogifticated  air 

M 

♦ 

2.2 1 

Phlogifticated  air 

1.65 

Vitriolic  acid  air 

- 

2,37 

Fluor  acid  air 

- 

2.83 

Alkaline  air  - 

- 

475 

Urine  phlogifticates  dephlogifticated  air, 
and  decompofes  inflammable  and  nitrous 
air,  v.  132, 


PART  XV. 

Faffs  relating  to  mercury. 

I  *  '1.  k  .*  JL  •  •  "*•*■•"*  «  *  c  •  *•  1  *  * 

Mercury  containing  lead,  &c.  is  cleanfed 
by  agitation  in  refpirable  air,  which  it  phlo- 
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gifticates,  iv,  149.  It  is  converted  into  a 
black  powder  by  agitation  in  water,  159; 
and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  161.  This  black 
powder  is  mercury  fuper-phlogifticated, 
and  it  becomes  running  mercury  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  air,  which  it  phlogifticates,  162, 
8cc.  When  the  water  is  warmed,  it  imbibes 
the  phlogifton  which  made  the  mercury 
black,  169.  Mercury  may  be  exhibited 
in  four  different  ftates  in  fucceffion,  begin¬ 
ning  with  running  mercury,  and  ending  with 
the  precipitate  per  fe,  by  expofure  to  heat  on 
a  glafs  plate,  175. 

Water  that  has  been  often  ufed  for  agita¬ 
ting  mercury  has  a  greater  effect  in  that  pro- 
cefs  than  water  that  has  not  been  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  iv.  176. 

Mercury  is  prefently  divided  into  fmall 
globules  by  agitation  in  vinegar,  iv.  iSi, 
The  vapour  of  mercury  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmofphere  eafily  pervades  vitriolic 
acid  air,  v.  225,  8cc.  It  is  fuper  phlogiflica- 
ted  by  the  eledtric  {park  taken  in  it,  ib. 

Precipitate  per  fe  is  formed  by  long  agi¬ 
tation  of  mercury  iu  a  glafs  veffel  clofe  flop¬ 
ped 
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ped,  iv.  186.  The  produ&ion  of  it  is  favour* 
ed  by  dephlogifticated  air,  v.  15a. 

PART  XVI. 

Faffs  relating  to  electricity. 

The  conducting  power  of  charcoal  is  great¬ 
er  in  proportion  to  the  heat  with  which  it 
is  made,  ii.  245,  &c.  A  fubftance  which  has 
a  peculiar  conducting  power  is  formed  from 
turpentine,  and  other  vegetable  oils,  burned 
Vvith  glafs  in  a  confined  place,  257. 

The  eledtric  explofion  diminifhes  com¬ 
mon  air  more  than  the  fame  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tric  matter  in  fparks ;  the  glals  tube  in  which 
it  is  taken  is  covered  with  a  black  fubftance, 
which  is  from  the  mercury,  by  which  the 
air  was  confined,  3.  Preface,  34. 

The  eleCtric  matter  leaves  an  interrupted 
circuit  and  paffes  into  any  neighbouring  con¬ 
ductor,  but  leaves  it  the  fame  inftant,  v.  258, 

See. 

* 

The  eleCtric  explofion  may  be  taken  in 
the  hot  vapour  of  water,  and  of  quick-filver, 
iv.  426. 


An 
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An  explofion  may  be  tranfraitted  through 
glafs  much  fhort  of  a  red  heat  without  break¬ 
ing  it,  v,  293. 

A  thick  glafs  tube  burft  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  ail  electric  explofion,  iv.  428.  A 
coating  of  cement  favours  the  burfting  of 
glafs  jars  by  electric  explofions,  v.  287,  8cc, 

J  f  j  ’’  i  l  ■  t  I  7  '  *  :■  1  I  .  .  ,  I  *  :  f 
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P  A  R  T  XVII, 

FaEls  relating  to  a  long  continued  heat,' 

In  a  long  continued  heat  iron  is  depofited 
from  a  folution  of  it  in  water  impregnated 
with  fixed  air,  iv.  413.  Mercury  and  copper 
are  alfo  depofited  from  a  folution  of  them  in 
fpirit  of  nitre,  414.  The  faline  fubftances 
thus  formed  are  not  deliquefcent,  489.  Gold 
is  partly  cryflalized,  and  partly  depofited, 
from  a  folution  in  aqua  regia,  416. 

An  incruftation  is  formed  in  a  glafs  tube 
containing  a  folution  of  nitre,  iv.  415.  Lime; 
is  depofited  from  lime  water,  413.  A  white 
fubftance  is  depofited  from  cauftic  volatile 

alkali. 
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alkali,  422.  The  colour  of  olive  oil  is 
changed  by  expofure  to  heat,  419. 


PART  XVIII. 

Faffs  relating  to  mineral  substances. 

Brimftone  affe&s  copper  duft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  does  iron  filings,  i.  157* 

Minium  contains  no  nitrous  acid,  iiif  45. 
.The  colour  of  minium  is  the  fame  with  that 

r  -  ■  'S  *  '  .  4 

of  blood.  It  alfo  becomes  darker  by  heat, 
and  recovers  its  light  colour  by  expofure  to 
the  air,  iv.  429.  Minium  is  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  pure  air  fo  long  as  it  retains  its  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  no  longer ;  but  when  deprived  of 
it  by  fpirit  of  fait  it  ftill  retains  that  pro¬ 
perty,  432. 

Bifmuth  and  nickel  difiolved  in  marine 
acid  give  a  fmell  of  liver  of  fulphur,  i.  161, 

The  folution  of  copper  in  volatile  alkali 
becomes  blue  by  phlogifticating  the  air  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it,  iv.  288.  The  calx  of  iron, 
from  being  blue,  becomes  red  by  parting 
with  its  phlogifbn  to  the  air,  289.  Water 

takes 
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takes  phlogifton  both  from  phlogifticated 
and  from  inflammable  air  agitated  in  it,  i.  68. 
The  vapour  of  water  much  heated  corrodes 
both  glafs  and  iron,  iv.  410. 


PART  XIX. 

Faffs  relating  to  the  vegetable  system. 

v  ■  m  f  •  ‘  \  r  .  J  '  if  v  ’•  1  *,  ‘  *  •  ■  ■*  * 

Growing  vegetables  purify  air  plogiftica- 
ted  by  the  burning  of  candles,  i.  49,  by  re- 
fpiration  or  putrefaction,  8cc.  87.  iv.  305. 

They  imbibe  what  would  contribute  to  pu- 

•  *  • 

t  refaction,  and  yield  an  often  five  fmell,  v. 

43>57- 

The  willow  plant  abforbs  air  of  various 
kinds,  iv.  320  ;  and  thrives  beft  in  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  v.  1. 

Light  is  neceflary  to  enable  plants  to  pu¬ 
rify  air,  v.  18.  But  pure  air  is  not  produ - 
ced  by  light  or  by  plants,  but  only  by  the 
purification  of  the  impure  air  to  which  the 
plants  have  accefs,  24,  27,  29. 

Air  is  {trained  through  the  body  of  a  plant, 
v.  1 1.  Pure  air  is  found  in  the  bladders  of 

fea 
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fea  weed,  iv,  313.  Green  vegetable  matter 
or  conferva  minima  produces  pure  air  in  the 
light,  iv.  337,  &c.  489,  Heat  has  no  fucli 
effect,  346,  8cc. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  float  in  the  air,  v. 
34.  It  does  not  appear  foon  in  rain  water, 
or  diftilled  water,  35,  36.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  water  till  the  fixed  air  it  contained  be 
expelled  from  it,  39. 

Potatoes  are  favourable  to  the  produ&ion 
of  this  vegetable  fubftance,  v.  49.  Onions 
are  unfavourable  to  it,  v.  52,  fo  are  blood,  fat, 
gall  and  gravy,  6 1, 10,  fo  alfo  are  fruits,  73. 


PART 
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Faffs  relating  to  the  animal  ©economy. 

Air  is  in  different  ftates  at  different  times 
in  the  bladders  of  fifties,  ii.  230. 

Blood  has  an  attra&ion  for  phlogifton,  and 
when  faturated  with  it  is  of  a  darker  colour, 

r-  ’c 

iii.  56,  71.  It  attrafts  phlogifton  through 

ferum  and  a  bladder,  iii.  78* 

( 


Animal 
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Animal  fubftances,  in  putrefying,  yield 
both  fixed  air  and  inflammable  air,  but  the 
inflammable  air  is  exhaufted  firft,  iii.  34 3» 

v* 79#  .  ‘  : 

The  perfpi ration  of  the  body  does  not 
injure  air,  iv.  273,  v.  104. 

No  air  iffues  from  the  pores  of  the  lkini 
v.  100. 

Animals  die  in  noxious  air  fuddenly,  7 1 . 

Gall  yields  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  when  diffolved  in  the  nitrous  acid,  iih 
Preface  32. 

Animal  fubfiances  are  not  reduced  in  their 
dimenfions  by  coaling,  ii.  244. 

PART  XXL 
Mijcellaneous  facts. 

Charcoal  is  expanded  by  heat,  like  me« 
tals,  ii.  256. 

Lime  water  does  not  freeze  fo  foon  as  com¬ 
mon  water,  iv,  444.  Lime  'water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  vitriolic  acid  air  does  not  freeze 
foon,  ib. 

Hombergys 
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Homberg's  pyrophorus  proved  by  Mr* 
Bewly  not  to  owe  its  accenfion  to  vitriolic 
acid,  but  probably  to  an  affinity  between 
that  acid  which  is  the  conftituent  part  of  rhe 
atmofphere  and  the  alkali  in  that  compo- 
lition,  iii.  395.  A  purely  alkaline  pyropho¬ 
rus  difcovered  by  him,  iv.  479. 

Bolognian  phofphorus  fhewn  by  profefTor 
Allnmand  to  give  out  light  of  the  very  fame 
colour  with  that  which  it  had  imbibed,  iii. 

376- 

Sound  originates  in  different  kinds  of  air, 
and  its  intenfity  is  nearly  in  proportion  to 
their  denfity,  v.  295. 

A  volatile  alkali  is  found  in  the  ruft  of  iron 
produced  by  the  folution  of  copper  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  v.  301,, 
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SECTION  XXXIIL 

Experiments  and  obfervations  made  after  the 
preceding  fediions  were  fent  to  the  prefs , 

§  1 .  Of  the  refpiration  of  dephlogijlicated  air . 

j  v  *  .»  ^  ..  *  J  '  *  -I  ->  *  4  ^ 

T  HAVE  obferved,  p.  163,  that  I  could 
never  make  mice  live  in  dephlogifticated 
air  till  they  had  completely  phlogifticated  it, 
and  I  could  not,  at  the  time  of  writing  that 
article,  affign  any  fufficient  reaion  for  the 
fa6L  Being  unwilling  to  leave  this  difficul¬ 
ty  unfblved,  I  repeated  the  experiment ;  and 
putting  a  vigorous  moufe  into  about  ten 
ounce  meafures  of  this  air,  it  continued  feme 
hours  feemingly  at  its  eafe,  but  died  while 
the  air  was  fo  pure,  that,  with  two  equal 
quantities  of  nitrous  air,  the  meafures  of  the 
teft  were  confiderably  lefs  than  1.0. 

I  then  put  another  young  moufe  into  the 
remainder  of  the  air,  and  it  alfo  continued  at 
its  eafe  two  or  three  hours;  but  then  feemed 
to  be  expiring,  its  refpiration  being  very 

languid, 
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languid,  and  fo  flow,  that  1  feveral  times  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  abfolutely  dead.  I  did  not  at 
firft  fufpedt  that  it  could  be  affefted  by  cold9 
when  other  mice  lived  very  well  in  a  wire 
cage  in  the  fame  room  ;  for  it  had  foon  be¬ 
come  quite  dry  after  pairing  through  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  had  never  fhewn  any  fign  of  uneafi- 
nefs.  But  bringing  it  near  the  fire,  when  the 
heat  was  about  80  or  90  degrees  (though  I  re¬ 
moved  it  occafionally  when  it  feemed  to  be 
uneafy  on  that  account)  it  lived  feveral  hours 
longer,  and  when  it  died  the  air  was  as  com¬ 
pletely  phlogifticated  as  commonair  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  to  be  when  mice  have  died  in  it. 

This  experiment  fully  fatisfied  me,  that  it 
was  nothing  in  the  dephlogifticated  air  it- 
felf  that  was  the  reafon  that  mice  could 
not  live  in  it.  I  obferved  before,  vol.  i. 
p.  9,  that  a  moufe  is  a  tender  animal,  and 
after  paffing  through  water,  requires  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  warmth;  but  I  did  not 
fufpeft  that  it  required  fo  much,  and  fuch 
a  continuance  of  it,  as  I  found  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  cafe. 

.  Bb 
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§  2.  Of  the  quantity  of  dephlogifUcatcd  air 

that  may  be  procured  from  nitre . 

’  '  ♦  •*  •  ‘  _  “ 

The  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  that 
is  yielded  by  nitre  is  ftated  by  the  Abbe  Fon¬ 
tana  at  a  hundred  ounce  m.alures  from  ail 
ounce.  I  alfo  found  the  lame  produce  when 
I  ufeci  a  coated  glafs  retort,  and  fuch  a  heat 
as  that  veflei  would  bear.  But  from  two 
ounces  of  nitre,  in  an  earthen  retort,  which 
Mr.  Wedgwood  was  fo  obliging  as  to  make 
for  me  of  a  peculiarly  refractory  earth,  and 
in  an  intenfe  white  heat,  raifed  by  fuch  a  fur¬ 
nace  as  Dr.  Black  has  conftruCted,  I  got  five 
hundred  ounce  meafures  of  air,  the  whole 
confiderably  dephlogifticated,  and  with  very 
little  fixed  air.  The  fir  ft  produce  was  fo  pure, 
that  with  two  equal  quantities  of  nitrous  air, 
the  meafures  oftheteft  were  0.7;  but  the  laft 
part  of  the  produce  came  flowly,  and  the 
meafures  were  1.3,  which  Ihews  that  the  air 
was  confiderably  injured  by  fomething  in  the 
retort.  For  the  air  procured  by  this  procefs 
\  '  1  ’  ‘  '•  in 
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in  glafs  is  very  pure,  the  meafures  of  the  teft 
being  generally  lefs  than  0.5. 

What  remained  in  the  retort  was  a  dark 
green  or  blue  fubftance,  extremely  acrid  to 
tafte,  and  deliquelcent,  weighing,  when  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  retort,  about  18  dwts. 
The  air  would  have  weighed  about  13  dwts. 
and  the  water  of  cryllallization  which  is  18 
parts  in  1 10  of  the  water,  6  dwts.  and  a  half, 
fo  that  three  dwts.  remain  to  be  accounted 
for  of  the  two  ounces.  This  laft  was,  in  part, 
an  acid  vapour  diffufed  through  the  air,  and 
not  incorporated  with  it ;  for  whenever  I 
emptied  any  of  the  veflels  of  this  air  1  per¬ 
ceived  a  very  pungent  fmell.  Part  of  the  lofs  . 
alfo  was  the  white  cloud  with  which  the  air 
was  often  filled  when  it  was  produced. 

f.i  >  (  •  I  »  ».-•*»  f>  *  f ; 

t  *  * 

§  3 •  °f  dephlo gi flic  ate  d  nitrous  air . 

•*  *-  » l  1  f  .  ■ 1  gj  •  ;  1  v  *  '  *  .  ' 

That  this  fpecies  of  air  is  really  a  dephlo- 
gifticated  nitrous  air,  and  not  a  phlogifticated 
air,  as  I  had  originally  fuppofed  is  more  evi¬ 
dent  from  its  being  produced  from  nitrous 

B  b  2  air 
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air  by  the  fcales  of  iron ,  which  fly  off  when 
it  is  hammered,  and  which  are  iron  partly  re¬ 
duced  to  a  calx.  I  filled  a  phial  with  thefe 
fcales,  and  then  filling  it  up  with  mercury, 
diflodged  the  mercury  with  nitrous  air.  In 
this  (fate  the  phial  continued  near  three 
weeks;  when  I  found  the  air  diminifhed,  I 
did  not  note  how  much,  but  a  candle  burn¬ 
ed  in  the  remainder  juft  as  if  the  nitrous  air 
had  been  expofed  to  iron.  Thefe  fcales 
wanting  much  phlogifton  to  make  them 
iron,  muft  he  in  a  ftate  more  ready  to  receive 
than  to  give  phlogifton  to  nitrous  air. 

Since  i  wrote  the  feftion  relating  to  this  fpe- 
cies  of  air,  I  have  produced  it  much  more  rea- 

-  -  '  4 

dily  than  in  the  method  there  deferibed,  viz, 

4  X  .  J  '  %  *  i  !  •  \  V  v  4  *  V.  '  j  1  «  'ft  ( t  i  ) -r> 

by  applying  heat  to  the  veffel  in  which  it  is 
produced.  But  1  fhali  firft  obferve  that,  im¬ 
mediately  after  producing  a  quantity  of  this 
air,  in  the  manner  dire&ed,  *p.  200, 1  filled 
the  veffel  up  with  water  inftead  of  the  fo- 
lurion  of  copper;  and,  in  about  two  days, 
the  veiled  (which  was  a  phial,  containing 
near  a  quart)  produced  about  three  ounce 
-  meafures 
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mea  fu  res  of  air,  a  d  was  phlogifticate'd  air, 
extinguishing  a  candle. 

Then,  pouring  out  the  water,  I  filled  it 
again  with  the  folution  of  copper,  and  put 
it  into  a  pan  of  water,  which  I  heated  till  it 
boiled  ;  when,  by  means  of  a  coik  and  bent 
glals  tube,  See.  I  received  from  it  about  a  quart 
of  air,  the  fir  it  part  of  which  was  phlogif- 
ticated  (owing  perhaps  to  its  having  been  in 
a  State  of  yiel  ing  that  air  immediately  be¬ 
fore  this  proceis)  but  afterwa  rds  it  was  a  pro¬ 
per  dephlogifticated  nitrous  air,  admitting  a 
candle  to  burn  in  it  quite  natural  y. 

In  order  to  afeertain  more  exactly  the  de¬ 
gree  of  purity  to  which  I  could  bring  this 
air,  I  impregnated  a  quantity  of  fnow  water 
with  it,  and  expelling  it  again  by  heat,  I  round 
that  only  one  fixth  of  what  had  been  expel¬ 
led  from  the  water  would  not  be  imbibed 
by  water  again  ;  fo  that,  in  this  method,  it 
may  be  procured  in  a  ftate  of  confiderable 
purity. 

Having  a  quantity  of  air  in  this  ftate,  and 
having  found  that  a  candle  burned  very  well  in 
it,  I  put  a  moufe  into  it;  but  it  would  have 

B  b  3  died 
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died  very  foon  if  I  had  not  withdrawn  it. 
This  was  on  the  17th  of  March  1781. 
But  on  the  21ft  of  the  fame  month,  I  put 
another  moufe  into  the  very  fame  air,  and 
was  furprized  to  find  that  it  continued  per- 
fe&ly  at  its  eafe  five  minutes.  To  be  quite 
fure  with  refped  to  the  other  properties  of 
this  air,  I  withdrew  the  moufe  while  it  was 
quite  vigorous,  and  found  that  a  candle  burn¬ 
ed  very  well  in  the  air,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
lead:  affeded  by  nitrous  air.  In  this  very  An¬ 
gular  cafe,  nitrous  air  fails  to  be  a  tefl  of  the 
refpirability  of  air.  The  air  made  ufe  of  in 
this  experiment  had  been  kept  in  a  cup  of  mer¬ 
cury,  but  fome  water  was  in  the  veffel  along 
with  it,  and  this  water  had  imbibed  a  little 

1 

of  the  air. 

I  then  expelled  more  of  this  air,  from 
fome  water  that  had  been  impregnated  with 
it  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  but  a  moufe 
died  it,  and  almoft  as  foon  as  it  would  have 
done  in  any  other  kind  of  noxious  air.  Thefe 
fads  afford  more  matter  for  {peculation  ;  but 
I  {hall  make  a  few  more  experiments  before 
I  give  myfelf  much  fcope  in  that  way. 

§4  -Of 
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§  4.  Of  a  f Glut  ion  of  copper  in  volatile  alkali 

expofed  to  heat . 

/ 

I  have  obferved  that  a  non  deliquefcent  fa- 
line  fubftance  is  deposited  from  folutions  of 
copper,  mercury,  and  iron  in  the  nitrous  acid, 
expofed  to  a  continued  heat.  1  have  like- 
wife  found  a  fimilar  refult  with  refpefl  to  a 
folution  of  copper  in  volatile  alkali.  In  one 
day  a  fimilar  depotit  was  made  from  this  fo¬ 
lution  in  the  fame  circumftances.  The  fub¬ 
ftance  depofited  was  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
and  adhered  firmly  to  the  glafs ;  and  when 
the  veffel  was  firft  opened,  there  was  a  pretty 
ftrong  fmell  of  volatile  alkali. 

§  5  •  the  power  of  the  different  kinds  of  air 

to  conduct  heat . 

One  of  the  firft  things  that  I  propofed  to 
try,  with  relpedt  to  the  different  kinds  of  air, 
was  to  obferve  their  power  of  conducing  heat , 

B  b  4  and 
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and  I  had  a  contrivance  for  that  purpofe 
when  I  was  at  Leeds.  The  thing,  however, 
appearing  to  me  to  be  of  lefs  confluence  than 
other  things  that  I  had  in  view  I  deferred  it 
till  very  lately;  when,  in  confequence  of  the 
dodtrine  of  heat  becoming,  by  means  of  Dr. 
Crawford’s  book,  the  fubjedt  of  general  con- 
verfation,  I  determined  to  execute  what  I 
had  fo  long  projected. 

For  this  purpofe  I  prepared  the  veffel  re- 
prefented  fig.  2.  and  defcribed  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction.  The  thermometer  was  a  very  ien- 
fible  one,  and  the  fcale  large,  fo  that  1  could 
mark  upon  it  twenty  divifions,  each  larger 
than  half  an  inch  between  the  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  atmofphere,  arid  a  heat  much 
below  that  of  boiling  water.  After  feveral 
trials  I  at  length  adjufted  it  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that,  having  filled  the  veffel  with  any  kind  of 
of  air,  I  could  plunge  it  to  a  certain  depth, 
firft  in  hot ,  and  then  in  cgM  water,  fo  that 
the  mercury  would  rife  to  the  divifion  20, 
and  fall  to  that  of  6  or  7  in  a  l  eafonable  time. 
I  had  a  clock  that  beat  feconds  clofe  by  me, 
and  was  fo  fituated,  that  I  could  not  well 
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make  a  miftake  of  more  than  two  feconds, 
in  noting  the  time  when  the  mercury  came 
to  any  particular  divifion.  The  precautions 
I  ufed  to  plunge  the  veflel  the  fame  depth  in 
the  water,  in  all  the  experiments,  and  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  other  differences,  except  what  might 
be  occafioned  by  the  different  kinds  of  air,  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recount ;  and  no  perfon 
converfant  in  experiments,  and  who  is  dif- 
pofed  to  repeat  them,  will  need  to  be  fo  mi¬ 
nutely  inftrufted. 

I  will  juft  obferve,  however,  that  in  the 
veflel  I  ufed  for  hot  water,  I  always  made  it 
boil,  and  it  was  fo  full,  that  the  plunging  of 
my  air  veffel  into  it  made  it  run  over ;  and  the 
veflel  for  cold  water  was  always  frefh  brought 
from  the  fame  pump.  The  mouth  of  the  air 
veflel  was  in  a  cup  of  mercury,  always  filled 
to  the  fame  height ;  and  by  this  means  I  could 
try  in  the  fame  manner  even  thofe  kinds  of 
air,  that  could  not  be  confined  by  water. 

The  beft  account  that  I  could  give  of  the 
refult  of  thefe  experiments  would  be  to  exhi¬ 
bit  them  in  the  form  of  tables ,  of  the  time 
at  which  the  mercury  reached  all  the  degrees 
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of  the  fcale,  both  in  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing;  which  tables  I  have  drawn  up.  But 
this  I  (hall  defer  till  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  repeating  all  the  oblervations.  At  prefen t 
I  would  only  obferve,  that  all  the  differences 
were  not  fo  ft r iking  as  I  expeCed  to  have 
found  them,  but  that  inflammable  air  con¬ 
duced  heat  much  better  than  any  other  kind 
of  air,  the  mercury  afcending  the  fame  lpace 
in  about  half  the  time  that  it  took  up  in  com¬ 
mon  air.  Fixed  air,  and  all  the  kinds  of  acid 
air  conduced  heat  confiderably  worfe  than 
common  air.  Alkaline  air  conducted  heat 
rather  better  than  the  acid  airs,  and  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  a  little  worfe  than  common  air, 
but  fo  little,  that  I  would  not  anfwer  for  the 
fame  refult  in  repeating  the  experiment. 

N.  B.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments, 
I  could  not  avoid  obferving  fo  great  an  ex¬ 
panlion  of  alkaline  air  by  heat,  that  I  conclude 
the  obfervation  in  vol.  iii.  p.  347,  may  be 
perfectly  accurate,  though  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  nature  of  it  made  me  entertain  the  doubt 
I  have  there  expreffcd  concerning  it. 
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NUMBER  I. 

Ext  raff  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Arden,  Leffurer  in 
Natural  Philpjophy,  dated  September  25,  1772. 

A  BOUT  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
prefence  of  William  Conftable,  Efq;  at  his 
feat  at  Burton  Conftable,  in  Holdernefs,  I  made 
the  following  experiments. 

I  placed  a  large  coated  jar  that  would  hold 
three  or  four  gallons,  diredtly  under  the  prime 
conductor  of  a  very  good  eledtrical  machine. 
The  prime  conductor  was  at  leaft  eight,  or  ten 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  the  commu¬ 
nication  was  made  by  a  brafs  wire  bent  at  one 
end  over  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  other  end 
paflfed  through  a  fmall  glafs  tube  (contrived  by 
Mr.  Conftable  to  prevent  the  ele&ric  matter  from 
eafily  flying  off)  was  fufpended  in  the  middle  of 
the  jar,  and  had  a  fmall  piece  of  brafs  chain,  faft- 
ened  to  it,  that  refted  on  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

I  then  began  to  turn  the  wheel,  and  after  turn¬ 
ing  about  too,  or  150  times,  as  low  in  the  jar  as 
I  could  fee  for  the  coating,  I  perceived  a  ball  of 

fire. 
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fire,  much  refembling  a  red  hot  iron  bullet,  and 
full  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  turning 
round  upon  its  axis,  and  afcending  up  the  glafs 
tube  that  contained  the  brals  wire,  which  was  the 
conductor  to  the  infide  of  the  jar. 

I  immediately  afked  Mr.  Conflable  if  he  faw 
the  ball  of  fire?  He  faid.  Certainly.  I  faid,  I  will 
turn  on.  He  anfwered.  By  all  means.  I  kept 
turning  the  wheel,  and  the  ball  of  fire  continued 
turning  upon  its  axis,  and  afcending  up  the  glafs 
tube  till  it  got  quite  upon  the  top  of  the  prime 
conductor.  '  There  it  turned  upon  its  axis  fome 
little  time,  and  then  gradually  defcended,  turn¬ 
ing  upon  its  axis  as  it  had  done  in  its  afcent,  and 
fo  continued  till  it  was  fo  much  below  the  top  of 
the  coating  that  we  could  no  longer  fee  it.  But 
foon  after  this,  a  very  great  flafh  was  feen ;  a  large 
explofion  was  heard,  and  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur  was 
perceived  all  over  the  room,  a  round  aperture  was 
cut  through  the  fide  of  the  jar,  as  fine  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  with  a  diamond,  rather  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  between  two 
and  three  inches  below  the  top  of  the  coating,  and 
the  coating  was  torn  off  all  round  the  aperture, 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  jar 
was  a  pretty  flrong  one,  of  crown  glafs. 

I  then  took  another  jar,  lo  like  the  firfl,  that 
when  both  were  whole  1  could  not  eafily  perceive 
any  difference  between  them.  I  then  attempted 
to  charge  this  jar,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other, 
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and  we  both  obferved  it  very  accurately.  No 
ball  of  fire  was  feen,  but  prefently  the  jar  dif- 
charged  itfelf  with  a  great  flafh,  and  explofion, 
and  at  about  the  fame  part  as  of  the  firfl  jar,  but 
'inftead  of  the  aperture  which  was  made  in  the  firfl 
jar,  there  was  a  circle  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  diameter,  as  white  as  chalk,  and  the  coating; 

O 

torn  off  round  about  it  as  before.  Upon  touch¬ 
ing  the  white  part,  it  dropped  out;  and  appeared 
to  be  glafs  in  a  fine  powder. 

We  broke  feveral  other  different  fized  jars  that 
day  (which  made  Mr.  Conflable  fay  we  were  in 
great  luck)  but  without  any  thing  elfe  remark¬ 
able. 

The  firfl  experiment  was  made  foon  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  a  clear  day,  and  the  machine  flood  di- 
redtly  between  us  and  a  window,  which  was  not 
above  a  yard  from  it.  I  don’t  hear  that  this  ball 
of  fire  has  been  produced  by  art  by  any  one  elfe 
to  this  day,  although  it  is  often  feen  produced  by 
nature. 

I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Mr.  Conflable  this 
day,  and  of  reading  the  account  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  to  him,  and  to  the  befl  of  his  memory,  he 
thought  the  whole  was  flridlly  true. 

Mr.  Conflable  thinks  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  to  produce  the  ball 
of  fire  at  any  time,  provided  the  jar  is  large,  and 
not  coated  too  near  the  top,  and  that  the  wire 
communicating  from  the  prime  conductor,  to  the 
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infide  of  the  jar,  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  fmall 
glafs  tube  (which  is  certainly  of  great  advantage 
in  making  experiments  of  this  kind)  and  that  the 
machine  ads  very  ftrong.  If  not,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  it. 


The  fad  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter  is 
of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  and  being  perfedly 
well  afcertained,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  and  kept  jn  view.  For  though 
no  perfon  that  has  hitherto  been  made  acquainted 
with  it  has  been  able  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
others  may  be  more  fortunate.  Dr.  Franklin, 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  Mr.  Canton  alfo,  and  my- 
felf,  were  prefent  when  Mr.  Plenley  endeavoured 
to  produce  this  appearance  ;  but  though  every 
expedient  that  any  of  us  could  fuggeft  was  made 
ufe  of,  we  had  no  fuccefs,  and  I  have  feveral 
times  attempted  it  in  vain  fince.  I  fhall  not, 
however,  defift  from  my  attempts. 

Mr.  Arden’s  own  evidence  is  abundantly  fuffi- 
cient  to  authenticate  the  fad,  and  I  have  fince 
had  from  Mr.  Conftable  himfelf  the  fame  account 
of  it.  Could  we  repeat  this  experiment,  there 
would  not,  I  think,  be  any  natural  phenomenon  in 
' /hich  the  eledric  fluid  is  concerned,  that  we 

could 
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could  not  imitate  at  pleafure.  This  circumflance 
alone  makes  it  a  very  interefling  objeft  of  invef- 
tigation. 


NUMBER  II. 

Ext  raft  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Bewly,  containing 
Obfervatiuns  on  fome  Parts  of  this  Volume . 

p)AGE  115,  &c.  The  following  obfervations 
.  on  this  fubjedl  may  perhaps  deferve  your  at¬ 
tention.  I  had  long  ago  obferved,  that  on  breath¬ 
ing  through  an  infufion  of  litmus,  the  fame 
change  of  colour  was  produced  as  when  it  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  action  of  fixed  air,  or  other  acids.  I 
put  about  two  ounces  of  the  infufion  into  two 
tall  cylindrical  glafTes ;  one  of  which  flood  on 
the  table  as  a  flandard,  while  I  breathed  through 
the  other.  Before  the  end  of  the  third  expiratioa 
the  latter  became  red.  I  then  added  to  it  two 
drops  of  a  faturated  folution  of  fixed  alkali ; 
which  reflored  to  the  infufion  it’s  blue  colour. 
After  three  deep  expirations,  however,  the  liquor 
became  again  red.  I  then  added  to  it  ten  drops 
more  of  the  lixivium  tartaric  and  after  about  35 
or  40  expirations,  the  liquor  was  again  changed 
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red ;  or,  to  ufe  the  language  of  my  former  letters 
on  fixed  air,  the  alkaline  liquor  was  not  only  neu¬ 
tralized,  but  fuper-faturated,  or  acidulated,  with 
the  mephitic  acid,  as  I  fuppofe  this  to  be:  the  red 
colour,  thus  given  to  the  infufion,  flying  off  when 
the  liquor  was  expofed  to  the  air  •>  in  the  fame 
manner  as  when  it  has  been  impregnated  with 
fixed  air. 

Thefe  trials  feem  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of 
fixed  air,  or  at  lead  of  a  certain  volatile  acid, 
emitted  in  breathing  is  not  inconfjderable :  as  in 
three  expirations  enough  was  detained  in  the  li¬ 
quor  to  more  than  neutralife  two  drops  of  lixivium 
tartari .  By  a  different  mode  of  experimenting: 
(in  clofe  veffels)  perhaps  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
precipitated  from  the  common  air  infpired  into 
the  lungs  might  be  afcertained  with  fome  degree 

O  O  w 

of  accuracy. 

The  refult  of  the  following  experiment  was  un¬ 
expected.  I  breathed  through  two  ounces  of 
pure  water  ten  or  twelve  times ;  expecting  that, 
on  immediately  pouring  into  it  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  flrong  infufion  of  litmus,  the  liquor  would 
become  red  :  but  no  change  of  colour  was  ob* 
ferved ;  and  three  expirations  were  requifite,  as 
before,  to  produce  a  red  colour.  This  feems  to 
fhew  that  water  alone  will  not  feparate  fixed  air 
from  the  atmofpherical  air  that  has  been  expired 
from  the  lungs ,  but  that  the  litmus  performs  that 
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office.  An  accident  has  prevented  me  from  pro- 
fecuting  thefe  experiments ;  and  particularly  from 
trying  whether  an  alkaline  fait  diflolved  in  pure 
water  would  be  neutralifed  by  the  air  expired  from 
the  lungs. 

P.  2 1 8,  &c.  Is  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe  that 
the  eledtric  matter  itfelf  furnifhes  the  phlogifton 
to  the  inflammable  air,  into  which  alkaline  air 
appears  to  be  converted  ?  Volatile  alkali  in  itfelf 
contains  a  very  large  portion  of  inflammable  fub- 
llance.  Thus  nitrous  ammoniac,  or  nitrum  flam- 
mans,  that  is,  volatile  alkali  neutralifed  with  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre,  deflagrates  without  any  addition  of 
inflammable  matter,  or  by  means  of  heat  alone. 
The  eleblric  fluid  may  poffibly  add  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  inflammable  matter  contained  in  the  alka¬ 
line  air,  by  carrying  phlogifton  with  it  from  the 
bodies  that  conduct  it  :  but  I  think  it’s  principal 
and  moft  linking  effedt,  in  this  curious  experi¬ 
ment,  is  it’s  withdrawing  the  volatile  alkali  from 
our  cognifance  ;  poffibly  by  cauflng  it  to  form  a 
combination  with  fome  other  principle,  which 
renders  it  infoluble  in  water. 

But  may  not  the  eledlric  {park,  in  this  cafe, 
a<ft  merely  by  it’s  beat ;  and  might  not  dry  alka¬ 
line  air,  confined  in  a  tube  made  red  hot,  under¬ 
go  fome  fuch  change  ?  I  do  not  remember  that 
you  ever  tried  dry  alkaline  air,  in  your  experi¬ 
ments  with  tubes  in  a  fand  heat  ;  but  in  your 
fourth  volume,  cauftic  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  (as 
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.  it  ought  to  have  been  printed,  page  422,  line  7 
from  the  bottom)  prefented  an  increafe  of  elaftic 
matter;  though  it  had  been  expofed  to  little  more 
than  a  boiling  heat. 

P.  225.  I  long  ago  obferved,  with  no  fmall 
degree  of  furprife,  the  evaporation  and  condenfa- 
tion  of  mercury  at  the  top  of  a  barometer  in  my 
poffeffion,  which  terminates  in  a  ball ;  nor  can  I 
now  account  for  fome  of  the  fingular  phenomena 
prefented  by  it.  It  is  placed  on  the  louth  fide  of  a 
window  facing  the  weft ;  and  at  the  diftance  of 
nine  feet  from  the  fire.  On  inclining  the  tube, 
fo  as  to  fill  the  bulb,  and  then  ere&ing  it;  I 
could,  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  ftrong 
magnifier,  perceive  fome  hundreds  of  globules 
eondenfed  on  that  fide  of  the  bulb  which  faced 
the  window  or  the  light.  Thefe  globules  increaf- 
ed  daily  in  number  and  fize  ;  fo  as,  in  a  few  days, 
to  be  vifible  with  the  naked  eye  ;  and  atlaft  to  fall 
down,  and  be  fucceeded  by  others.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  have  prefented  themfelves  at  all  times 
of  the  year ;  nor  does  a  fingle  globule  appear  on 
any  other  part  of  the  bulb. 

But  the  moft  fingular  circumftance  is  that,  on 
turning  the  tube  half  round,  frefh  globules  would 
appear  on  the  fide  now  facing  the  window;  while 
thofe  now  turned  to  the  oppofite  fide  would  gra¬ 
dually  diminifti  in  bulk  and  number,  and  at  length 
totally  difappear.  This  difappearance  cannot 
reafonably  be  afcribed  to  the  fuperior  heat  of  that 
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fide  of  the  bulb  which  now  faced  the  fire  places 
as  the  fame  events  have  conftantly  taken  place, 
when  there  was  no  fire  in  the  room.  I  cannot 
plaufibly  account  for  thefe  appearances,  by  the 
mere  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  on  the  oppofite 
Tides  of  a  bulb  not  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter;  in  which  the  fide  facing  the  window, 
on  which  the  globules  were  condenfed ,  in  the  hot 
months ,  muft  neceflfariiy  be  much  warmer  than 
the  oppofite  fide  facing  the  fire,  in  the  winter ; 
from  which  neverthelels  the  globules  would  eva¬ 
porate  and  difappear. 

P.  234,  &c.  In  a  late  publication,  M.  de 
Waflerberg  ( Inftitut .  Chem.  Tom.  iii)  afcribes  a 
fomewhat  fimilar  property  to  the  nitrous  acid 
when  combined  with  hijmuth .  He  affirms  that, 
whatever  methods  he  ufed  to  produce  a  perfe&ly 
laturated  folution  of  this  femi-metal  in  fpirit  of 
nitre,  he  could  not  fucceed.  On  adding  more 
bifmuth  to  a  folution  of  this  kind,  a  copious 
precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  folution 
ilill  continues  flrongly  acid. 
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NUMBER  III. 

Obfervations  on  this  Volume ,  with  which  I  was  fa¬ 
voured  by  Mr.  Watt. 

p  AGE  149.  I  fuppofe  the  white  powder  to 
be  lead,  fublimed  by  the  help  of  the  acid, 
and  which  would  not  be  diflolved  by  fpirit  of  fait, 
which  forms  with  lead  an  infoluble  fait,  called 
plumbum  corneum .  The  orange  colour  was  from 
fome  phlogiflic  matter  the  lead  had  attradled. 

P.  226.  Vitriolic  acid  air,  being  a  volatile 
fulphur,  ought  to  diffolve  and  volatilize  mercury, 
and  would,  on  receiving  more  phlogifton,  or 
perhaps  by  heat  alone,  become  an  ethiops  mi¬ 
neral. 

P.  248.  The  caufe  of  the' great  volatility  of 
the  mixture  of  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acid  is,  that 
the  former  has  a  much  more  .powerful  attradlion 
for  water  than  the  latter,  and  by  depriving  it  of 
the  water  leaves  it  in  an  incoercible  date.  It 
fhould  be  added,  that  the  nitrous  acid  having 
the  drongeft  attra&ion  for  phlogifton,  takes 
it  from  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  thereby  increafcs 
its  own  volatility. 

P.255.  Was  not  ^is  powdery  fubftance  corro- 
five  fublimate  ?  Perhaps  this  is  an  eafier  way  than 
the  common  one  of  making  that  preparation. 

P.  298.  The  fleam  of  water  is  alfo  a  vehicle  of 
found. 
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NUMBER  IV. 

*  «  * 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Withering,  containing  an  Ac- 
count  of  a  new  Method  of  impregnating  Water  with 
Fixed  Air ,  illuft rated  with  a  Drawing .  Fig.  3. 

Birmingham,  12th  February,  1781. 

Dear  Sir, 

J  Have  at  length  finilhed  the  apparatus  for  im¬ 
pregnating  water  with  fixable  air  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  you  fome  time  ago  ;  and  can  now  affert 
from  experience,  that  it  is  attended  with  every 
advantage  that  I  expedted.  The  inclofed  drawing 
will  fufficiently  point  out  to  you  the  different 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  with  their  ufes;  but  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  who  are  lefs  converfant  in  thefe  fub- 
jedb,  I  have  fubjoined  a  particular  explanation. 

I  am,  &c,  W.  WITHERING. 

%  \ 

>  . 

A.  A  glafs  veffel,  about  10  inches  high  in  the  cy¬ 
lindrical  part,  and  6  f  inches  diameter. 

B.  A  glafs  veffel,  about  1 2  inches  high  in  the  co¬ 
nical  part,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  the  neck,  and 
5  inches  diameter  at  the  bottom. 

C.  A  copper  pipe  paffing  through  the  ftopper  of 
the  veffel  B,  and  tied  faff  into  the  flexible 
tube  D, 

C  c3 


D.  A 
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D.  A  flexible  air  tight  tube  made  of  flrong  lea¬ 
ther,  and  kept  hollow  by  means  of  a  fpiral  wire 
palling  through  its  whole  length. 

E.  A  conical  brafs  pipe,  with  a  flop-cock  fattened 
to  the  tube  D. 

F.  A  conical  pipe,  with  a  flop-cock  G  ;  into  this 
pipe  the  end  of  the  tube  E  is  accurately  ground 
fo  as  to  be  air  tight. 

G.  The  flop-cock  cutting  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  atmofphere  when  the  pipe  E  is 
removed. 

H. H.  Two  large  hogs  bladders,  each  of  which 
ought  to  hold  two  quarts. 

I.  A  flop-cock  to  prevent  the -water  rifing  into  the 
bladders  when  the  veffel  A  is  agitated. 

K.  A  bladder,  tied  to  the  crooked  tube  with  the 
ftop-cock, 

L;  which  occafionally  opens  or  fhuts  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  veffel  B. 

M.  A  glafs  funnel,  accurately  fitted  with  the  glafs 
flopper  N. 

O.  The  aperture  fitted  with  a  glafs-flopper,  from 
which  the  impregnated  water  is  to  be  drawn  for 
ufe.  Or  inflead  of  the  glafs-flopper,  a  fiver- 
cock  might  be  more  conveniently  applied. 

P.  The  tube  opening  into  the  veffel  A. 


USES. 
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This  apparatus  is  contrived  with  a  view  to  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  water  with  fixable  air,  and  with 
all  the  other  ingredients  which  are  found  to 
exift  in  the  mofl  celebrated  mineral  waters. 

In  order  to  effett  thefe  purpofes,  ifl,  fill  the  vef- 
fel  A  with  pure  water,  and  add  the  other  in¬ 
gredients,  when  fuch  are  required;  and  in  the 
due  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
will  be  about  five  quarts. 

2d,  Put  into  the  veffel  B,  as  much  marble  or 
whiting,  in  fmall  lumps  as  will  cover  its  bottom 
to  the  height  of  about  two  inches.  Then  pour 
in  water  to  the  height  reprefented  by  the  dotted 
line. 

3d,  See  that  all  the  bladders  are  tied  round  their 
refpedlive  tubes,  fo  as  to  be  perfedlly  air  tight. 

4th,  Let  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  A  be  well  fitted 
with  a  cork ;  through  a  hole  in  this  cork  pafs 
the  tube  P,  and  upon  the  cork  put  melted  feal- 
ing  wax  of  the  fofteft  kind,  or  elfe  modelling 
wax,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole  air-tis;ht. 

5th.  The  Mouth  of  the  veffel  B  muff  be  flopped 
with  a  piece  of  mahogany  prepared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Let  the  wood  be  turned  in  a 
lathe  in  a  conical  figure,  but  a  little  larger  than 
what  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  will  admit.  Put 
this  piece  of  wood  into  melted  bees  wax,  and 
heat  the  wax  until  the  wood  begins  to  grow 

C  c  4  black. 
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black.  When  cool,  turn  it  again  in  a  lathe 
until  it  fits  the  mouth  of  the  veftel.  The  tubes 
C,  L  and  M  are  fitted  into  holes  bored  through 
the  wooden  ftopper,  previous  to  its  being  irn- 
merfed  in  the  melted  bees  wax. 

6th,  Pufh  the  tubes  C,  L,  M,  through  their  re- 
fpedtive  holes  in  the  wooden  ftopper;  prefs 
this  ftopper  into  the  orifice  of  the  veftel  B, 
and  cement  the  whole  with  fealing,  or  model' 
ling  wax. 

7th,'  Shut  the  ftop-cocks  I  and  L;  having  previ- 
oufiy  prefted  the  air  out  of  the  bladder  K ; 
open  the  ftop-cocks  G  and  E  ;  then  fqueeze  the 
air  out  of  the  bladders  H  H,  and  afterwards 
prefs  the  conical  pipe  E  into  the  pipe  F. 

Sth,  Pour  about  a  large  fpoonful  of  the  acid  of 
vitriol,  known  by  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
through  the  funnel  M,  and  flop  it  with  its  ftop¬ 
per  N.  The  fixable  air  now  let  loofe  by  the 
eftervefcence  in  the  veftel  B,  rifing  through  the 
tube  C,  paftes  into  the  bladders  H  H,  and  di- 
ftends  them. 

9th,  When  thefe  bladders  are  diftended,  open  the 
flop  cock  I,  and  from  the  aperture  at  O, 
draw  out  about  a  quart  of  water.  The  fpace 
formerly  occupied  by  the  water  fo  drawn  out 
will  now  be  filled  with  fixable  air,  which  pre- 
fently  begins  to  be  abforbed  by  the  remaining 
water,  and  is  ftill  fupplied  from  the  bladders 
H  H,  and  from  the  effervefcing  mixture  in  the 

veftel 
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veflel  B.  Whenever  thefe  bladders  are  confi- 
derably  collapfed,  more  vitriolic  acid  mu  it  be 
added  through  the  funnel  M,  fo  that  they  may 
be  kept  conflantly  and  pretty  fully  diflended. 

ioth,  If  an  impregnation  is  fpeedily  required,  turn 
the  flop-cocks  at  G  and  E,  and  open  that  at  L. 
Then  feparate  the  pipe  E  from  the  tube  F,  and 
agitate  the  veffel  A.  During  this  time  the  fix- 
able  air  that  is  produced,  pafles  into  the  bladder 
K  ;  from  which  it  may  afterwards  be  preffed 
into  the  other  bladders  when  the  two  parts  of 
the  apparatus  arc  again  united. 

i  ith,  During  the  agitation,  clofe  the  flop-cock  at 
I,  opening  it  only  occafionally  to  replace  from 
the  bladders  FI  H  the  fixable  air  abforbed  by 
the  water. 

1 2th,  If  a  flrong  impregnation  is  required,  this 
procefs  fhould  be  carried  on  in  a  room,  the  heat 
of  which  does  not  exceed  4S0  of  Farhenheit’s 
thermometer. 

* 

#  ,  f 

% 

Reafons  for  preferring  this  Apparatus  to  that  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe . 

1  ft.  It  can  be  made  at  lefs  expence. 

2d,  Should  any  part  be  broken,  the  repairs  arc 
much  more  practicable,  and  lefs  expenfive. 

3d,  The  whole  quantity  of  fixable  air  produced  is 
converted  to  ufe,  and  confequently  there  is  no 
v/afle  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 


4th,  It 
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4th,  It  impregnates  three  times  the  quantity  of 
water  at  one  time,  more  completely,  and  with 
lefs  trouble. 

5th,  The  water  fo  impregnated  for  ever  remains 
fo,  if  the  joints  and  cocks  are  made  perfectly 
air-tight 3  and  it  may  be  drawn  off  at  different 
times  without  injuring  the  remainder. 

Laftly,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  obferve  that  the 
impregnated  water  receives  no  tafte  from  the 
bladders  ;  and  that  if  the  veffel  A  with  its  wa¬ 
ter  fo  impregnated  be  feparated  from  the  veifel 
B,  at  the  conical  parting  E,  F  3  it  may  be  in- 
clofed  in  a  pyramid ical  mahogany  cafe,  out  of 
the  lower  part  of  which  the  filver  cock  at  O  pro¬ 
jects,  and  thus  ferve  for  an  ornamental  as  well 
as  a  luxurious  and  falubrious  addition  to  our 
fideboards,  particularly  in  the  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumnal  feafons. 

N.  B.  In  order  that  the  cocks  may  continue 
perfedtly  air-tight,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupply 
them  about  once  a  year  with  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  un faired  lard. 

Modelling  wax  may  be  had  at  the  engravers,  or 
it  may  be  made  thus.  To  half  a  pound  of  melt¬ 
ed  bees  wax  add  two  ounces  of  tallow  and  one 
ounce  of  Venice  turpentine.  Red  lead  or  Spanifi 
brown  may  be  added  in  quantity  fufficient  to  give 
it  a  colour.  Continue  ftirring  the  mixture  until 
it  is  cold. 
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NUMBER  V. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Warltire,  Lecturer  in 
Natural  Pbilofopky ,  on  the  Firing  of  Inflammable 
Air  in  clofe  vejjels. 


S  I  R, 


Birmingham,  1 8th  April,  1781. 


I  had  long  entertained  an  opinion  that  it  might 
be  determined  whether  heat  is  heavy  or  not,  by 
bring  inflammable  air  mixed  with  common  air,  and 
applying  them  to  a  nice  balance ;  but  as  I  con¬ 
ceived  the  danger  of  pafling  the  elebiric  Ipark 
through  lb  combuftible  a  mixture  in  a  clofe  veflel 
to  be  greater  than  it  is,  I  was  deterred  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  experiment ;  ’till,  being  encouraged  by 
you,  I  procured  a  copper  ball,  or  flafk,  winch  holds 
three  wine  pints,  the  weight  14  oz.  with  a  fcrew 
Hopper  adapted  to  it,  and  began  with  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  of  inflammable  and  large  quantities  of  com¬ 
mon  air,  which  were  fired  without  the  leaf!:  danger. 


I  then  increafed  the  bulk  of  the  inflammable  air 
to  half  that  of  the  common  air,  which  when  fired 
made  the  flafk  very  warm  to  my  hand ;  and  every 
time  I  applied  a  long  glafs  tube  faftened  to  the 
pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  blow  the  phlogifticated 
air  out  of  the  flafk,  1  obferved  a  fmoke  efcape 
along  with  it.  I  alio  fired  the  air  when  the  fiallk 
was  under  water,  and  did  not  obferve  any  thing 
efcape  when  I  perceived  the  heat  againft  my  hand 
with  which  I  kept  the  ball  from  rifing.  When  the 
ftopper  was  unfcrewed,  the  external  air  always 
rufhed  into  the  veflel  containing  the  phlogifticated 
air  with  fome  violence. 


The 
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The  method  I  ufually  practice  to  mix  the  airs 
in  any  proportion,  is  accurately  to  fi.il  a  meaiure 
with  inflammable  air,  and  reft  it  in  a  tub,  with 
its  rim  barely  under  water,  hanging  over  the  edge 
of  a  fhelf,  lb  far  as  to  admit  one  leg  of  an  inverted 
fyphon,  the  other  leg  being  clofed,  but  afterwards 
opened,  and  the  copper  flafk  inverted  upon  it,  but 
clofed  with  its  ftopper  when  the  meafure  of  air  has 
been  plunged  under  water,  to  force  it  out  through 
the  fyphori.  I  have  lometimes  exhaufted  the  com¬ 
mon  air  to  admit  the  inflammable  air  into  the  flafk, 
but  I  do  not  find  that  that  circumftance  produces  any 
difference  in  the  refult  ol  the  main  experiment. 

My  next  objedl  was  to  adjuft  the  balance  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  I  could  always  be  certain  to 
weigh  to  lefs  than  a  grain  when  it  was  loaded  with 
the  flails:  and  its  counterpoife,  and  I  conftantly  ex¬ 
amined  it  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  ex¬ 
periment.  The  apparatus  being  adj  ufted,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  the  experiment  1  had  in  view,  and 
always  accurately  balanced  the  flafk  of  common 
.air,  then  found  the  difference  of  weight  after  the 
inflammable  air  was  introduced,  that  I  might  he 
certain  I  had  confined  the  proper  proportion  of 
each,  the  eleftric  fpark  having  paffed  through  them 
the  flafk  became  hot,  and  was  cooled  by  expofing 
it  to  the  common  air  of  the  room  ;  it  was  then 
hung  up  again  to  the  balance,  and  a  lofs  of 
'weight  was  always  found,  but  not  conftantly  the 
fame  j  upon  an  average'  it  was  about  two  grains. 

/  «*■ 

I  have  fired  air  in  glafs-  veffels  flnee  I  law  you 
venture  to  do  it,  and  have  obferved,  as  you  did, 
that  though  the  glafs  was  clean  and  dry  before, 

yet 
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yet  after  firing  the  air,  it  became  dewy,  and  was 
lined  with  a  footy  fubftance. 

If  you  think  thefe  experiments  worth  commu¬ 
nicating  to  your  philcfophical  acquaintance,  it  may 
be  depended  upon  that  the  circumftances  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  as  1  have  reprefented  them,  whatever 
they  may  be  found  to  prove, 

%  ' 

I  am,  with  great  efteem. 

Your  humble  fervant, 

John  Warltire, 

Th.e  preceding  article,  though  coming  too  late  to 
be  printed  together  with  the  reft  of  the  volume, 
and  to  be  noticed  in  the  contents  of  it,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  i’nfert  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
markable  fads  it  exhibits, 

.  )  /  • 

Dr.  Withering  and  myfelf  were  prefent  when 
the  mixture  of  common  air  and  imflammable  air 
was  fired  repeatedly  in  the  clofe  copper  veftel,  and 
we  obferved  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  precau¬ 
tions  we  could  think  of,  the  veftel  certainly  weigh¬ 
ed  lefts  after  the  explofton  than  it  had  done  before. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  fo  very  bold  an 
opinion,  as  that  of  the  latent  heat  of  bodies  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  weight,  fhould  be  received  with¬ 
out  more  experiments,  and  made  upon  a  ftill  larger 
lcaie.  If  it  be  confirmed,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
thought  to  be  a  fad  of  a  very  remarkable  nature, 
and  will  do  the  greateft  honour  to  the  fagacity  of 
Mr,  Warltire, 


I  muff 
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I  mu  ft  add,  that  the  moment  he  faw  the 
moijlure  on  the  infide  of  the  clofe  glafs  vefiel  in 
which  I  afterwards  fired  the  inflammable  air,  he  faid 
that  it  confirmed  an  opinion  he  had  long  enter¬ 
tained,  viz.  that  common  air  depoflts  its  moifture 
when  it  is  phlogifticated.  With  me  it  was  a  mere 
random  experiment,  made  to  entertain  a  few  phi- 
lofophical  friends,  who  had  formed  themfelves  into 
a  private  fociety,  of  which  they  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  a  member. 

After  we  had  fired  the  mixture  of  common  and 
inflammable  air,  we  did  the  fame  with  dcphlogifticatcd 
and  inflammable  air-,  and  though,  in  this  cafe,  the 
light  was  much  more  intenfe,  and  the  heat  much 
greater,  the  explofion  was  not  fo  violent,  but  that 
a  glafs  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not 
exceeding  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  bore 
it  without  injury.  Nor  fhall  we  wonder  at  this-, 
when  we  confider  that  the  expanfion  of  air  by  heat 
does  not  go  beyond  four  or  five  times  its  bulk.  It 
is  evident,  however,  from  this  experiment,  that 
little  is  to  be  expebted  from  the  firing  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air  in  comparifon  with  the  effeds  of  gun¬ 
powder;  beftdes  that  after  firing  of  inflammable 
air  there  is  a  great  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  air, 
whereas  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder  there  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  air. 
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ALPHABETICAL  INDEX 

To  both  the  VOLUMES. 

N.  B.  When  no  Volume  is  mentioned,  the  frji  is  to  be  un- 

derftood. 

AIR «  common ,  phlogiflicated  by  impure  mercu¬ 
ry,  150  ;  the  purity  of  it  in  different  circum- 
ffances  examined,  269  ;  not  injured  by  perfora¬ 
tion,  275 ;  nor  by  fleam,  28  1 ;  the  eledlric  fpark 
taken  in  it,  2845  injured  by  dephlogiflicating  the 
calces  of  copper  and  iron,  288  ;  how  affedted  by 
the  growth  of  plants,  296  ;  meliorated  by  them, 
299,  305,  309 ;  injured  by  flowers,  31 1  ;  abforbed 
by  the  widow  plant,  321$  not  altered  by  being 
expofed  with  water  to  a  long  continued  heat, 
412  ;  the  quantity  phlogifficated  by  refpiration 
435;  by  heated  mercury,  ii.  116;  decompofed  » 
by  inflammable  air  without  any  appearance  of 
fixed  air,  ii.  124. 

Alkali ,  caujlic ,  impregnated  with  nitrous  vapour, 
and  expofed  to  heat,  416. 

- — ~,  Volatile ,  from  the  calx  of  iron,  ii.  301. 
Alkaline  liquor ,  volatile ,  expofed  to  heat,  422. 

- - air,  its  quick  expanfionby  heat,  ii.378. 

Alum, 
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Alum,  formed  by  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid, 
122;  dephlogifticated  air  from  it,  126;  air  from 
it  diffolved  in  water,  ii.  166. 

Animal  Jubftances ,  attempts  to  preferve  them  in 
nitrous  air,  69  ;  their  influence  in  producing  the 
green  vegetable  matter,  ii.  53. 

Arden ,  Mr.  his  account  of  a  ball  of  fire  produced 
by  electricity,  ii.  379. 

Afhes,  wood ,  imbibe  fixed  air  from  the  atmofi* 

phere, - of  fit  coal,  do  the  fame,  392  ;  - -  -  of 

bone ,  do  not  attraCl  fixed  air,  except  when  mixed 
with  nitrous  acid,  394.  * 

Beef  furnifhes  a  pabulum  for  the  green  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter,  ii.  54;  putrefying  in  mercury,  ii.  78. 

Bezvly ,  Mr.  his  obfervations  on  pyrophori,  and 
difcovery  of  a  purely  alkaline  one,  479 ;  his  remarks 
on  fome  parts  of  the  prefent  volume,  ii.  383. 

Bile,  impregnated  with  nitrous  air,  74. 

Birmingham,  an  examination  of  the  air  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  it,  271. 

Blood,  putrefying  in  water,  ii.  61 ;  in  mercury, 
ii.  82. 

Boiling,  does  not  extraft  inflammable  air  from 
roots,  &c.  ii.  74. 

Bovey  coal,  ron tains  fixed  air,  393. 

Brain,  putrefying  in  water  a  pabulum  for  the 
green  vegetable  matter,  ii.  605  putrefying  in  mer¬ 
cury,  ii.  81. 

Brijlol,  its  air  examined,  466, 

Cabbage x 
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Callage ,  its  effect  on  the  produ&ion  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  in  water,  ii.  42. 

Calces,  metallic ,  their  attraction  for  the  nitrous 
acid,  ii.  233  ;  produced  by  diffolving  the  metal 
in  mercury  and  then  agitated  in  it,  151. 

-  of  copper  and  iron,  their  effeCt  on  air,  288. 

Carols ,  air  from  them  putrefying  in  water,  ii.  70. 

Charcoal,  abforbing  different  kinds  of  air,  62  $ 
its  effect  on  inflammable  air,  378. 

Cherries,  putrefying  in  water,  ii.  73. 

Copper,  gives  no  air  in  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre, 
44,  441 ;  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  depofited 
from  it  in  a  long  continued  heat,  414 ;  does  not 
then  deliquefce,  489;  precipitated  from  a  folution 
in  volatile  alkali  by  heat,  ii.  375. 

Cruikjhank,  his  miftake  with  refpeCt  to  fixed  air 
from  perforation,  ii.  104. 

Dephlogifticated  air,  the  hiftory  of  obfervations 
relating  to  it,  192  ;  expelled  by  heat  from  man- 
ganefe,  203  ;  from  lapis  calarninaris,  206  j  from 
Wolfram,  208;  from  green  vitriol,  2153  from 
blue  vitriol,  22 6-,  from  white  vitriol,  2285  from 
tarbith  mineral,  230;  from  alum,  236,  ii.  143  s 
from  quicklime,  238  ;  a  very  pure  kind  of  it  from 
rnCrcury,  245  ;  the  pre fence  of  earth  in  it, -2  60  ; 
injurious  to  plants,  326  ;  emitted  from  the  green 
vegetable  matter  in  water,  338  ;  from  water,  354; 
from  fea  water,  356  ;  obfervations  on  the  refpi- 
ration  of  it,  ii.  1 55,  368  j  yielded  by  nitre,  ii.  142, 
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370 ;  favourable  to  the  production  of  precipitate 
per  fe,  ii.  1 52;  a  long  time  confined  with  iron* 
ii.  154. 

Detonation ,  the  theory  of  it,  254. 

Dining  rooms,  obfervations  on  the  air  of  them* 
273. 

Diforders ,  cured  by  fixed  air  in  Holland,  490. 

Earth,  the  prefence  of  it  in  dephlogifticated  air, 
260,  ii.  147. 

Earthy Juhfiances  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  fait,  86. 

Electric Jpark,  in  common  air,  284 ;  does  not 
affed  inflammable  air,  367  ;  produces  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  from  alkaline  air,  ii.  2 1  8. 

Electricity,  a  ball  of  fire  produced  by  it,  ii.  379, 

Ether  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  produces  a  black 
matter,  122  *,  expofed  to  heat,  418. 

Fat,  in  water,  no  pabulum  for  the  green  vege¬ 
table  matter,  ii.  61. 

Fijhes,  putrefying  in  water,  furnifh  a  pabulum 
for  the  vegetable  matter,  ii.  53  ;  putrefying  iri 
mercury,  ii.  78-,  how  they  afted  the  air  in  water, 
ii.  1 3  6  ;  how  they  are  affeded  by  nitrous  air,  ii.  1 40. 

Fixed  air  procured  from  oil  of  vitriol  and  ether, 
384-,  imbibed  from  the  atmofphere  by  feveral 
fubftances,  388  ;  not  extraded  from  crude  anti¬ 
mony,  borax,  &c.  396 ;  expofed  to  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  heat,  398  ;  a  faline  fubftance  formed  by  it 
and  the  earth  of  alum,  445  *,  extraded  from  feve¬ 
ral  faline  fubftances,  ii.  164;  applied  to  an  in¬ 
flamed  breaft,  464;  the  quantity  of  it  in  common 
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air  difcoverable  by  refpiration,  ii.  108,  384;  by 
putrefadtion,  ii.  1 18  j  and  by  the  firing  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  ii.  125. 

Fixed  aify  water  impregnated  with  it ,  injurious  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  329  preferves  flefh  meat,  46 1 ; 
nfed  in  putrid  fevers,  463  •,  recommended  for  dif- 
folving  the  flone  in  the  bladder,  432. 

Flowers  injure  air,  31 1. 

Fluor  acid  air ,  expofed  to  heat,  431 ;  after  it  has 
been  cold  diffolves  glafswhen  heated  again,  433; 
water  impregnated  with  it  freezes,  but  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  cold,  443. 

Fontana ,  the  Abbe,  his  miftake  with  refpedt  to 
the  refpiration  of  dephlogifticated  air  over  lime 
water,  ii.  158  •,  and  with  refpedt  to  the  nitrous  air 
in  meafuring  the  purity  of  other  kinds  of  air,  ii. 
183. 

Froft ,  fome  experiments  on  it,  443. 

Gaily  putrefying  in  water,  ii.  61. 

Galls y  a  folution  of  them  produces  inflammable 
air  from  iron,  360. 

Gla/s,  flinty  blackened  by  heating  inflammable 
air  in  it,  36 S  ;  its  tranfparency  recovered  by  heat- 
ing  minium  in  it,  375  ;  corroded  by  water  expofed 
to  a  long  heat,  400  ;  a  very  thick  tube  burft  by 

a  fpondaneous  explofion,  428  ;  - jars,  obferva- 

tions  on  the  breaking  of  them  by  eledlric  explo- 
fions,  ii.  286. 

Glauber  fait,  air  from  it  diifolved  in  water,  ii. 

165. 
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Green  vegetable  matter,  dephlogifticated  air  from 
it*  33Hy  ii-  21  y  by  means  of  light,  342,  346,  348  ; 
the  hiflory  of  it,  ii.  32. 

Heat ,  continued ,  does  not  afrebt  nitrous  air,  46  ; 
its  effebt  on  fpirit  of  fait,  92  ;  various  fubllances 
expofed  to  it,  406  •,  occafions  a  depofit  of  lime 
and  iron,  &c.  from  water  in  which  they  had  been 
diffolved,  412;  of  copper  and  mercury  from  their 
folut'ons  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  414-,  and  of  copper  from 
a  folution  in  volatile  alkali,  ii.  375  *,  the  power  of 
different  kinds  of  air  to  conduct  it,  ii.  375. 

Hot  houfles ,  the  hate  of  the  air  in  them,  274. 

Inflammable  air,  not  changed  by  heat  with  liber¬ 
ty- to  expand,  46;  produced  from  phofphoric  acid 
and  minium,  136;  from  iron  by  an  infufion  of 
galls,  360;  from  cream  of  tartar,  401  ;  abforbed 
by  the  willow  plant,  322  ;  expelled  by  heat  from 
oil  of  turpentine,  363  ;  no  acid  difcovered  in  it, 
364,  377-,  not  affebled  by  the  elebtric  fpark,  367  $ 
decompofed  by  heat  in  flint  gkfs,  36  ;  how  affebb 
ed  by  charcoal,  338  ;  contains  the  fame  quantity 
of  phlogifton  with  nitrous  air,  378-,  a  fpecies  of  it 
from  ether,  474;  the  be fb  nourifhment  for  the 
willow  plant,  ii.  1  ;  decompofed  in  its  nafcent 
flate,  and  phlogifticating  air,  ii.  84;  common  air 
decompofed  by  it  without  any  appearance  of  fixed 
air,  ii.  124;  how  affebled  by  urine,  ii.  132  ;  pro¬ 
duced  from  alkaline  air,  by  the  elebtric  fpark,  ii. 
21 8  j  its  great  power  of  conducing  heat,  ii.  378. 

Ingenhoufz,  Dr.  his  idea  of  the  origin  of  a:r  pro¬ 
duced  in  water,  ii.  24  ;  of  the  origin  of  the  green 
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vegetable  matter  in  water,  ii.  33*  his  miflake  with 
refpect  to  the  air  from  the  human  fkin,  ii*  10 1  j 
and  to  the  refpiration  of  dephlogiflicated  air,  ii. 

158. 

Iron  corroded  by  fleam  in  long  continued  hear, 
41 1  ;  depofited  from  water  impregnated  with  it 
and  fixed  air,  by  being  expofed  to  heat,  413;  the 
calx  of  it  dephlogiflicated  by  air  through  a  body 
of  water,  ii.  299. 

- -  filings  and  fulphur ,  made  into  a  pafte  with 

water ,  air  from  it  in  the  temperature  of  the  at-* 
mofphere,  ii*  83. 

'  Landriam \  Sig.  his  production  of  dephlogifli- 
cated  air  from  turbith  mineral,  201.  \ 

Lapis  calaminaris ,  dephlogiflicated  air  from  it, 
206. 

Lateral  explofton ,  the  invefligation  of  it,  ii.  258. 

Lavoifier ,  Mr*  his  miflake  concerning  air  from 
charcoal  and  the  precipitate  per  fe,  398* 

Lettuce ,  pure  air  produced  by  means  of  it,  ii.  44. 

Light ,  neceflary  to  the  production  of  air  from 
green  vegetable  matter,  342,  346,  348, 489,  ii.  18* 

Lillies ,  their  effect  with  refpect  to  the  green  ve¬ 
getable  matter,  ii.  48* 

Lime,)  dephlogiflicated  air  from  it  by  oil  of  vi* 
triol,  238  ;  depofited  from  lime  water  expofed  to 
heat,  413. 

- V/ater ,  precipitates  iron  from  a  folution 

in  fpirit  of  nitre,  ii.  99. 

Liver  of  fulphur ,  difeharges  the  colour  of  ma¬ 
rine  acid,  1 1 4. 

D  d  Macquer , 
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Mac query  Mr.  remarks  on  his  article  gas,  44 6. 

Magnetifm ,  of  the  earth,  a  hint  to  account  for  it, 
225. 

Manchefter ,  the  examination  of  air  from  it,  272. 

Manganefoy  dephlogiflicated  air  from  it  by  heat, 
203  ;  by  oil  of  vitriol,  239  ,  dephlogifticates  the: 
maiine  acid,  ii.  251. 

Marine  acid ,  the  colour  of  it  owing  to  earthy  im¬ 
pregnations,  7  9, &c.  the  colour  given  to  it  by  various 
earthy  fubflances,  86  •,  faturated  with  various  fub- 
fliances,  and  then  expofed  to  a  continued  heat,  103 ; 
the  colour  of  its  impregnations  difcharged  by  cal¬ 
cined  cream  of  tartar,  109;  by  liver  of  fulphur 
and  flowers  of  zinc,  114;  expofed  to  air  after¬ 
wards,  458  ;  diflfolves  the  white  matter  depofited 
by  oil  of  vitriol,  121  *,  no  dephlogiflicated  air 
from  any  fubflance  by  means  of  it,  240  ;  dephlo- 
gifticated  by  metallic  calces,  ii.  251. 

Marine  acid  airy  expofed  to  continued  heat,  101 ; 
unites  with  flowers  of  zinc,  459  ,  faturated  with 
minium,  and  then  impregnated  with  nitrous  va¬ 
pour,  38. 

Meadows y  the  probable  caufe  of  their  being  fer¬ 
tilized  by  water,  ii.  31. 

Mercury y  the  phenomena  attending  its  folution 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  40 ;  its  converfion  into  a  black, 
powder,  148  ;  fuper-phlogiflicated  by  agitation- 
in  pure  water,  159;  in  fpirit  of  wine,  161,  163 
converted  into  a  white  powdery  fubflance  in  its 
progrefs  to  dephlogiflication,  174;  into  precipi¬ 
tate  per  fe,  1755  into  fmall  globules  in  fome 
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kinds  of  water,  178  ;  in  fame  acid  liquors,  parti¬ 
cularly  vinegar,  18 1 ;  forming  beautiful  globules 
in  water,  18 1 ;  effeCl  of  its  long  continued  agi- 
ration,  184  ;  depofited  from  a  folution  in  fpirit  of 
nitre  by  heat,  414*,  in  vapour,  a  non-conduCtor  of 
eledlri city,  426  ;  ii.  291  ;  air  from  fubftances  pu¬ 
trefying  in  it,  ii,  76  ;  its  volatility  in  vitriolic 
acid  air,  ii.  225. 

Metals ,  rufting  in  air,  253. 

Mice ,  putrefying  in  mercury,  ii.  79. 

Milk ,  putrefying  in  mercury,  ii.  82. 

Minium ,  yields  air  with  the  phofphoric  acid,  t  36  ; 
the  colour  of  it  changes  with  heat,  429;  difiolved 
in  fpirit  of  fait,  and  expofed  to  heat,  442  *,  de- 
phlogifticating  the  marine  acid,  ii.  256. 

Nitre ,  attempts  to  procure  dephlogiflicated  air 
from  it,  249. 

Nitrous  acid ,  the  colour  of  it  derived  from 
phlogifton,  15  ;  changes  from  orange  to  green 
by  keeping,  1 1,  453  ;  in  one  cafe  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  16  ;  depofits  a  white  matter  in  confined 
heat,  17;  made  free  from  all  colour,  14;  nearly 
fo  at  its  firft  production,  453;  yet  the  vapour  of 
it  phlogifticates  air,  25;  produced  by  impreg¬ 
nating  water  with  nitrous  vapour,  66;  over  the 
cryftals  of  oil  of  vitriol  becomes  of  a  deep  blue, 
454;  attracted  by  the  calces  of  metals,  ii.  233  ; 
efcapes  from  a  mixture  of  vitriolic  acid,  ii.  244. 

Nitrous  air ,  not  changed  by  heat,  with  or  with¬ 
out  liberty  to  expand,  46  ;  not  affeCted  by  (team, 
47  *,  abforhed  by  a  folution  of  green  vitriol,  48  -x 
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agitated  in  afolutionofblue  and  white  vitriol,  51 5 
paffes  Suddenly  into  a  dephlogifticated  State,  56  ; 
a  quantity  of  it  kept  fome  years,  62  ;  diminished 
by  the  eledlric  fpark,  63;  by  pyrophorns,  64;  it 
preferves  animal  fubftances,  69;  abforbed  by  olive 
oil,  75  ;  deceptions  in  meafuring  the  purity  of  air 
by  it,  ib,  contains  the  fame  quantity  of  phlogifton 
with  inflammable  air,  378  ;  imbibed  by  charcoal 
and  emitted  again,  454  ;  feemingly  changed  into 
inflammable  air,  455  ;  the  reafon  of  that  appear¬ 
ance,  ii,  83,  &c.  no  water  discovered  in  the  de- 
cornpofition  of  it,  ii,  171  ;  changes  in  it  when 
produced  from  iron,  ii.  173  *,  changes  the  colour  of 
a  folution  of  copper  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  ii,  175;  ex- 
pofed  to  water  in  a  fand  heat,  ii.  177  j  long  kept 
in  water,  ii.  178;  readily  diminished  by  pafling 
through  water,  ii.  i3o;  its  different  Slate  afFedts 
the  certainty  of  afcertaimng  the  purity  of  air  by 
means  of  it,  ii.  1  83. 

Nitrous  air>  dephlogiflicated ,  produced  from  ni¬ 
trous  air  by  iron  filings  and  bnmftone,  59;  its 
conflitution,  ii.  197,  203,  371 ;  produced  in  great 
abundance  from  a  folution  of  copper  in  fpirit 
of  nitre  and  iron,  ii,  200,  372  ;  from  the  Scales 
of  iron,  ii,  372  ;  abforbed  by  water  and  expelled 
again,  ii.  213;  mixed  with  alkaline  air,  ii.  216; 
admitted  to  the  juice  of  turnfole,  ii.  217  ;  a  moufo 
breathes  it,  ii.  373. 

Nitrous  vapour ,  cryflallizes  oil  of  vitriol,  26 
various  liquid  fubftances  impregnated  with  it*  38; 
Water  impregnated  with  it,  65. 
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0/7,  olive,  abforbing  nitrous  air,  75;  expofed 
to  a  continued  heat,  419. 

Onions ,  air  from  them  putrefying  in  water,  ii, 
66;  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  green  ve¬ 
getable  matter,  ii.  52. 

Peaches ,  putrefying  in  water,  ii.  73. 

Perfpiration ,  not  injurious  to  air,  275  *,  ii.  104. 

Phofphoric  acid,  impregnated  with  nitrous  va¬ 
pour,  38  *,  yields  no  air  by  heat,  even  with  fub- 
ftances  containing  phlogifton,  135  *,  but  with  the 
calx  of  lead,  136. 

Plants ,  their  effect  on  air,  296;  injured  by  de- 
phlogifticated  air*,  326;  by  having  their  roots 
jn  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  329 ;  aquatic, 
produce  air  in  the  fun,  ii.  23, 

Potatoes ,  favourable  to  the  growth  cf  the  green 
vegetable  matter,  ii.  49. 

Precipitate  per  Je,  produced  by  long  continued 
agitation  ir^water,  19 1  ;  produced  in  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  ii.  152. 

Putrefaction,  the  fixed  air  difcovered  by  it,  ii. 

1 1 8. 

Putrid  Juhftances ,  more  ofFenfive  than  injurious 
to  air,  ii.  304. 

Pyrophori ,  experiments  on  them,  and  a  new 
fpecies  made  by  Mr.  Bewly,  479. 

Refpiration ,  fixed  air  difcovered  by  it,  ii.  io8.‘ 

Salt,  common ,  water  iaturated  with  it,  and  ex¬ 
pofed  to  a  continued  heat,  106. 

Sec,  water,  dephlogifticated  air  from  it,  356, 
468,  469. 

Sea 
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Sea  weed,  dephlogifticated  air  in  the  bladders 
of  it,  313. 

Ship,  ft  ate  of  the  air  in  the  hold  of  one,  274. 

Skin ,  No  air  from  its  pores,  ii.  10 1. 

Sound ,  in  different  kinds  of  air,  ii.  295. 

Spirit  cf  wine,  mercury  agitated  in  it,  161,  173; 
expofed  to  a  continued  heat,  417. 

Spurge,  its  effect  on  the  production  of  green 
vegetable  matter,  ii.  46, 

Steam,  its  effeCt  on  air,  281. 

Sulphur,  produced  from  water  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid  air,  124  ;  remarks  upon  it  by  Mr. 
Bewly,  490. 

Tartar,  cream  of,  the  coal  of  it  difcharges  the 
colour  of  marine  acid,  109  ;  air  expelled  from 
it,  40 1. 

Turbith  mineral,  dephlogifticated  air  from  it, 

Turnips,  air  from  them,  ii.  51  putrefying  in 
water,  ii.  72. 

Turpentine ,  oil  cf,  inflammable  air  expelled  from 
it,  363  j  expofed  to  a  continued  heat,  420. 

Urine,  its  effeCt  on  different  kinds  of  air,  ii.  129. 

Vapour,  its  conducting  power,  ii.  291. 

Veal,  its  efreft  on  the  green  vegetable  matter, 
ii.  57  ;  a  tendon  of  it  putrefying  in  mercury,  ii.  74, 

Vegetables,  the  effeft  of  many  of  them,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  pure  air  in  water,  ii.  41. 

Vinegar,  mercury  agitated  in  it,  18.1  ;  expofed 
tp  a  continued  heat,  420. 

Vitriol \ 
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Vitriol,  green, how  afolution  of  it  aftcfts  nitrous 
air,  48  ;  dephlogifticated  air  from  it,  215. 

■ - ,  blue,  air  from  it,  226. 

- — ,  white ,  air  from  it,  228. 

*  Vitriolated  tartar,  air  from  it  dififolved  in  water, 
ii,  164. 

Vitriolic  acid,  cryftallized  by  nitrous  vapour,  2 6, 
450  ;  expoled  to  continued  heat,  117;  depofits  a 
white  matter  when  concentrated,  1205  heated  with 
ether  yields  a  black  fubftance,  122. 

- mixed  with  nitrous  acid,  436 ;  dif- 

charges  the  colour  of  the  nitrous  acid,  438  ;  ex- 
pofed  to  heat,  440  j  the  nitrous  acid  expelled  from 
it,  ii.  244. 

- volatile,  forms  alum,  122.. 

Vitriolic  acid  air,  expofed  to  a  continued  heat, 
131  ;  water  impregnated  with  it  yields  fulphur  in 
a  continued  heat,  124  ;  various  liquid  fubftances 
faturated  with  it,  and  expofed  to  a  continued  heat, 
129  ;  mixes  uniformly  with  fluoracid  air,  432. 

Volcanos,  probably  enabled  to  burn  by  means  of 
dephlogifticated  air  expelled  from  mineral  fub¬ 
ftances,  2  1  o. 

JVater,  impregnated  with  nitrous  vapour,  65  ;  lead 
and  tin  feparated  from  mercury  by  agitation  in 
it,  156;  pure  mercury  fupcr-phlogifticated  by 
agitation  in  it,  159  ;  it  takes  the  phlogifton  again 
when  hot,  169;  frejh  diftilled,  its  effect  on  air,  293  ; 
expofed  to  a  continued  heat,  407  ;  faturated  with 
nitre,  and  expofed  to  heat,  415  ;  in  vapour,  its  con¬ 
ducting 
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du&ing  power,  426,  ii.  291 ;  pure  air  from  it,  348* 
4 66;  (late  of  the  air  in  it,  ii.  166  j  ftagnant ,  its 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  air,  how  prevented,  ii. 
62;  air  produced  from  fubftances  putrefying  in 
it,  ii.  64;  impregnated  with  hay  fait,  its  effect  on 
different  kinds  of  air*  ii.  134  ;  purt>  does  not  in¬ 
jure  air,  ii.  135. 

Watt ,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  the  prefent  volume* 
ii.  388. 

White  matter ,  formed  by  fpirit  of  nitre,  21 5  that 
clouds  dephlogifticated  air,  265. 

Willow  plants  abforbs  air,  320 ;  grows  be  ft  in 

inflammable  air,  ii.  1. 

#  ^ 

Withering ,  Dr.  his  account  of  his  method  of  im¬ 
pregnating  water  with  fixed  air,  ii.  389. 

Wolfram ,  dephlogifticated  air  from  it,  208. 
Zinc ^  flowers  of  difeharge  the  colour  of  marine 
acid*  1 14. 


ERRATA. 

P.  32,  1.  7,  for  had,  read  has. 

45,  1.  1  (h)  for  proportion,  read  portion. 

65 ,1.5  (h)  dele  a. 

93,  1.  1  \b)  read  between  one  half  and  one  third* 

11 7,  L  15,  read  I  then  ufed. 
j  26,  1*  6  ( b )  for  in ,  read  into. 

174,  1.  2,  —  at, - it. 

216,  1.  9  (b)  —  made,  —  made  in  it. 

239,  1.  6  ( b )  —  of,  - with. 

251,  1.  4  ( b )  —  ^vapours,  —  <■ vapour . 

284,  I.  3  \b)  —  they, - they  were. 

P.  25  J.  3  {b)  Note,  for  carried  in,  read  carried  on  itu 

if)  8ignif.es  from  the  bottom. 
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I.  HE  History  and  Present  State  of  Elec  tricity. 


X  with  original  Experiments,  illultrated  with  Copper¬ 
plates,  4th  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  4to.  il.  is.  Ano¬ 
ther  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  12s. 

2.  A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Electri¬ 
city,  4th  Edition,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

3.  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Discoveries 
relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours,  2  vols.  4to.  il- 
lufrrated  with  a  great  Number  of  Copper-plates,  il.  11s.  6d. 
in  boards. 

4.  A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Perspective,  with  Copper-plates,  5s.  in  boards. 

5.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air, 
with  Copper-plates,  3  vols.  1 8s.  in  boards. 

6.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  relating  to  various  Branches 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  a  Continuation  of  the  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Air,  6s.  in  boards. 

7.  Philosophical  Empiricism:  Containing  Remarks 

on  a  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  refpe&ing  Dr.  H - s,  interfperfed 

with  Obfervations  relating  to  different  Kinds  of  Air,  is.  6d. 

8.  Directions  for  impregnating  Water  with  Fixed  Air,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  it  the  peculiar  Spirit  and  Virtues  of 
Pyrmont  Water,  and  other  Mineral  Waters  of  a  fimilar 
Nature,  is. 

N.  B.  The  preceding  pamphlet  is  included  in  No.  5. 

9.  A  New  Chart  of  History,  containing  a  View  of  the 
principal  Revolutions  of  Empire  that  have  taken  Place  in  the 

World  ; 
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World  ;  with  a  Book  defcribing  it,"  containing  an  Epitome  of' 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  4th  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

10.  A  Chart  of  Biography,  with  a  Book  containing  an 
Explanation  of  it,  and  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Names  infertedin 
it,  6th  Edition,  very  much  improved,  10s.  6d. 

11.  The  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  adapted  to 
the  Ufe  of  thofe  who  have  made  fome  Proficiency  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage,  4th  Edition,  3s. 

13.  Observations  relating  to  Education  :  mere  efpe- 
cially  as  it  refpedls  the  mind.  To  which  is  added.  An  Effay  on 
a  Courfe  of  liberal  Education  for  Civil  and  Adtive  Life,  with 
Plans  of  Ledtures  on,  1.  The  Study  of  Pliftory  and  General 
Policy.  2.  The  Hiftory  of  England.  3.  The  Conftitution  and 
Laws  of  England,  4s.  fewed. 

14.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criti¬ 
cism,  4to,  1  os.  6d.  in  boards. 

13.  A11  Essay  on  the  Firll  Principles  of  Government,  and. 
on  the  Nature  of  Political,  Civil,  and  Religious  Liberty,  2d 
Edition,  much  enlarged,  4s,  fewed.  In  this  Edition  are  introduced 
the  Remarks  on  Church  Authority,  in  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Balguy, 
formerly  'publijhed feparately. 

16.  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Reid’s  Inquiry  into  the  Hu¬ 
man  Mind,  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Senfe,  Dr.  Be  attie’s 
Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  and  Dr.  Os¬ 
wald’s  Appeal  to  Common  Senfe,  in  Behalf  of  Religion,  2d 
Edition,  5s.  fewed. 

17.  Hartley’s  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  on  the 
Principles  of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas,  with  Effays  relating  to  the 
Subjedt  of  it,  8vo.  5s.  fewed. 

\ 

18.  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spi  rit.  To 
which  is  added.  The  Hidory  of  the  Philofophical  Dodlrine  con¬ 
cerning  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  Matter ;  with 
its  Influence  on  Chridianity,  efpecially  with  Refpedl  to  the 
Dodlrine  of  the  Pre-exiftence  of  Chrift.  Alfo  the  Doctrine 
of  Philosophical  Necessity  illudrated,  2  vols.  8vo.  fewed, 
8s.  6d. 
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19.  A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Doctrines  of  Mate¬ 
rialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity,  in  a  Correfpon- 
dence  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley.  To  which  are 
added  by  Dr.  Priestley,  an  Introduction,  explaining  the 
Nature  of  the  Controverfy,  and  Letters  to  feveral  Writers  who 
have  animadverted  on  his  Difquifitions  relating  to  Matter  and 
Spirit,  or  his  Treatife  on  Necefiity,  8vo.  6s.  fevved. 

20.  A  Defence  of  the  Do&rine  of  Necessity,  in  two  Letters 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Palmer,  2s. 

21.  A  Letter  to  J^cob  Bryant,  Efq;  in  Defence  of  Philofophi- 

cal  Necefiity.  Price  One  Shilling,  , 

22.  The  Do&rine  of  Divine  Influence  on  the  Human 
M  ind  confidered,  in  a  Sermon  publifhed  at  the  Requeft  of 
many  Perfons  who  have  occafionally  heard  it,  is. 

The  three  preceding  Articles  may  be  properly  bound  up  with  tbe 
llluftrations  of  the  DoCtrine  of  Philofophical  Necefiity.  . 

23.  Letters  to  a  Philofophical  Unbeliever.  Part  1.  Con¬ 
taining  an  Examination  of  the  principal  Objections  to  the  Doc¬ 
trines  of  Natural  Religiont  and  elpecially  thofe  contained  in  the 
Writings  of  Mr.  Hume.  3s. 

24.  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
Vol.  I.  containing  the  Elements  of  Natural  Religion  ;  to  which 
is  prefixed,  an  Effay  on  the  bell:  Method  of  communicating  reli¬ 
gious  Knowledge  to  the  Members  of  Chriftian  Societies,  2s.  6d. 
— Vol.  II.  containing  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewilh  and  Chriftian 
Revelations,  3s.  fewed. — Vol.  III.  containing  the  DoClrines  of 
Revelation,  2s.  6d.  fewed.  'The  three  Volumes  ior.  6 d.  bound. 

25.  A  Har  mon  y  of  the  Evangelists,  in  Greek  :  To  which 
are  prefixed.  Critical  Dissertations, in  Englilh.  4to.  14s. 
in  boards. 

26.  A  H  armony  of  the  Evangelists,  in  Englijh\  with 
Notes,  and  an  occafional  Paraphrafe  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Unlearned ; 
to  which  are  prefixed  Critical  Diftertations,  and  a  Letter  to  the 
Bifhop  of  Oftory,  4to,  15s.  in  Boards.  N.  B.  Thofe  who  are  pof- 
feffed  of  the  Greek  Harmony  may  have  this  in  Englifti  without  the 

Critical  Diftertations. 
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27.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  on 

the  Subject  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  3d  Edition,  with  Additions, 
2$.— - N.  B.  The  Additions  to  be  had  alone,  is. 

28.  An  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  on  the 
Subject  of  giving  the  Lora’s  Supper  to  Children,  is. 

29.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  on 
the  Subject  of  Church  Dicipline;  with  a  preliminary  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  it  by  falle  Notions  of  Religion,  2s.  6d. 

30.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Congregation  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters,  at  Mill-Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  May 
16,  1773,  on  Occalion  of  the  Author’s  refigning  his  Paitoral 
Office  among  them,  is. 

31.  A  Sermon  preached  December  the  31ft,  1780,  at  the 
New  Meeting  in  Birmingham,  on  undertaking  the  Paitoral 
Office  in  that  Place,  is. 

32.  A  View  of  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  with  Refpedt  to  the  Civil  and 
Ecclefialtical  Conltitution  of  England,  2d  Edition,  is.  6d. 

33.  Letters  to  the  Author  of  Remarks  on  federal  late  Pub¬ 
lications  relative  to  the  Dijfenters >  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Priejileyy  is. 

34.  A  Letter  to  a  Layman,  on  the  Subject  of  Mr.  Lind- 
fey’s  propofal  for  a  reformed  Englilh  Church,  on  the  Plan  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

N.  B.  The  preceding feven  Pamphlets,  No.  26,  to  31,  may  be  had 
uniformly  bound ,  by  giving  Orders  for  Dr.  Prieltley’s  larger  Tracts, 
6  vols,  8vo,  10s.  or  bound  up  with  No.  20,  and  21,  13s. 

35.  A  Catechism  for  Children  and  Young  Perfons .  3d  Edi¬ 
tion  3d. 

36.  A  Scripture  Catechism,  confilting  of  a  feries  of 

Queltions ;  with  References  to  the  Scriptures,  inltead  of  An- 
fwers,  3d.  * 

37.  Considerations  for  theUfe  of  Young  Men,  and  the 
Parents  of  Young  Men,  2d  Edition,  2d, 

38.  A 
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38.  A  Serious  Address  to  Masters  of  Families,  with 
Forms  of  Family  Prayer,  2d  Edition,  6d» 

39.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters  as 
fuch.  By  a  Diffenter.  A  new  Edition,  enlarged  and  correded* 
is.  6d.  An  Allowance  is  made  to  thofe  who  buy  this  Pamphlet 
to  give  away. 

40.  An  Appeal  to  the  ferious  and  candid  Profeffors  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  on  the  following  fubjeds,  viz.  1.  The  Ufe  of  Reafon 
in  Matters  of  Religion.  2.  The  Power  of  Man  to  do  the  Will 
of  God.  3.  Original  Sin.  4.  Eledion  and  Reprobation.  3. 
The  Divinity  of  Chrift  :  and,  6.  Atonement  for  Sin  by  the 
Death  of  Chrilt,  5th  Edition,  id. 

41.  A  Familiar  Uludration  of  certain  Paffages  of  Scripture  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fame  Subjects,  4d.  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

42.  The  Triumph  of  Truth  ;  being  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  of  Mr.  E 1  wall  for  Herefy  and  Blafphemy,  at  Stafford  Af- 
fizes  before  Judge  Denton,  2d  Edition,  2d. 

43.  A  Free  Address  to  thofe  who  have  petitioned  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  late  Ad  of  Parliament  in  Favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Price  2d.  or  12s.  per  hundred  to  give  away. 

N.  B.  The  laft  nine  Trads  may  be  had  all  bound  together  by 
giving  Orders  for  Dr.  Priedley’s  fmaller  Trads,  3s.  6d.  or  36s* 
fer  Dozen  to  thofe  voho  buy  them  to  give  anvay. 

44.  Two  Letters  to  Dr.  Newcome,  Bidiop  of  Waterford, 
on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour’s  Minidry  2s.  6d. 


Alfo  Publijhed  under  the  Dire  Elion  of  Dr.  Priestley 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  REPOSITORY: 

Confiding  of  Original  Effays,  Hints,  Queries,  &c,  calculated 
to  promote  religious  Knowledge,  in  Three  Volumes,  8vo, 
Price  1 8s.  in  boards. 

In  the  Fird  Volume,  which  is  now  re-printed,  feveral  Arti¬ 
cles  are  added,  particularly  Two  Letters  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Shaw  to  Dr.  Benson,  relating  to  the  Paffage  of  the  Israelites 

through 
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through  the  Red  Sea.  Among  other  Articles,  too  many  to  be 
enumerated  in  an  Advertifement,  thefe  three  Volumes  will  be 
found  to  contain  fuch  original  aud  truly  valuable  Obfervations 
on  the  Dodtrine  of  Atonement ,  the  Pre-exifence  of  Chrif,  and  the 
Infpiration  of  the  Scriptures  more  efpecially  refpedting  the  Harmony 
ef  the  Evangelifis ,  and  the  Reafoning  of  the  Apofile  Paul,  as  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  them  to  thofe  Perfons  who  wilh  to  make  a 
truly  free  Inquiry  into  thefe  important  Subjects. 


THE  END. 
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